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D 

CHAPTER  I 

WHEN  THE  OLD   FOLKS  LEFT  HOME 

MB.  HUBERT  WARNER,  a  retired  minister 
turned  book  agent,  drove  out  of  the  yard  that 
memorable  morning  with  Mrs.  Warner  for 
a  three  days'  absence,  —  partly  on  business, 
and  partly  to  visit  a  married  daughter  at 
Worcester;  leaving  the  " children,"  Marion, 
a  girl  of  eighteen,  and  Hubert,  two  years 
younger,  to  care  for  the  house  and  "look  after 
things  generally,"  to  quote  Mrs.  Warner's 
parting  injunction. 

"And  don't  be  a  pair  of  madcaps,  as  soon 
as  we  are  out  of  sight!"  Mr.  Warner  called 
back  over  his  shoulder. 

"Of  course  not!  We  never  are!"  said 
Hubert,  in  high  glee,  as  the  old  family  buggy 
rattled  away  up  the  street.  "We'll  look 
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after   things,  generally  and   particularly  - 
have  a  housewarming,  for  one  thing !     Make 
out  your  list  of  fellows,   Marion,  and  I'll 
name  the  girls!" 

He  pushed  back  the  straw  hat-brim  from 
his  untanned  forehead  and  reddish  forelock, 
while  the  brown  face  beneath  shone  with  the 
anticipated  fun. 

Then  he  said  more  soberly:  "What  are 
we  going  to  have  for  dinner?  That's  the 
first  particular  thing  to  look  after!" 

Marion  stood  smiling  under  the  porch, 
the  last  "good-by"  on  her  lips,  and  in  her 
hand  the  handkerchief  she  had  waved  at 
her  mother  giving  a  last  backward  look 
from  the,  buggy.  The  boy  was  coming 
away  from  the  gate,  which  he  had  closed 
behind  the  departing  wheels. 

"I  knew  it  wouldn't  be  long  before  you 
would  ask  that  question!  I  thought,"  she 
said,  with  mock  seriousness,  "  perhaps  I 
shouldn't  have  to  get  any  dinner,  now  the 
folks  are  away." 

"Ohl"  cried  out  Hubert,  like  a  boy  whose 
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tenderest  feelings  have  been  outraged.  But 
seeing  a  laughing  light  in  her  eyes,  he  added, 
"No  nonsense,  Fuzziwig!" — a  nickname 
suggested  by  her  light  brown  hair  combed  up 
fluffily  over  her  full,  fair  forehead.  "No 
joking  on  so  solemn  a  subject !  I  heard 
mother  say  you  could  order  anything  we 
wished;  and  what  is  life  without  a  dinner? 
If  you  mention,  —  when  the  butcher's  young 
man  comes  along,  —  'Just  a  slice  of  your 
juiciest  rump  steak,  John  Bowers!'  you  can 
bet  all  mother's  teaspoons  I  won't  change 
my  boarding  place  to-day!" 

"Very  well,  Hubbiboy!" —  her  fondest 
name  for  that  good-looking,  fun-loving 
brother,  toward  whom  she  felt  especially 
indulgent  now  that  they  were  left  alone 
together  and  she  was  mistress  of  the  house- 
hold. On  ordinary  occasions  she  called 
him  "Hub,"  or  "Sir  Hubert."  "Rump 
steak  it  shall  be,  to  please  you.  There 
comes  John  Bowers  now!" 

A  canvas-covered  wagon,  driven  by  a 
white-aproned,  rosy-cheeked  young  man, 
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stopped  at  the  gate,  and  Marion  brought 
out  a  platter  which  she  held  while  he  cut 
a  slice  of  steak  of  medium  thickness  under 
Hubert's  critical  eye. 
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CHAPTER  II 

THE  BUTCHER'S  YOUNG  MAN  STOPS  TO  TALK 

THE  butcher's  young  man  was  jolly  and 
talkative,  and  at  sight  of  a  very  large,  savage- 
looking  dog  in  front  of  a  house  near  by, 
he  stopped  to  make  uncomplimentary  re- 
marks about  him,  before  remounting  his 
wagon.  » 

"There's  Tin  Kitchen  Dick's  cur,  Goliath, 
watching  out  for  me,  as  he  about  always  is, 
this  time  of  day !  The  mere  sight  of  a  meat 
wagon  is  fattening  to  him !  The  sight  of 
mine  is  all  he  ever  gets  from  me,  since  he 
jumped  into  the  hind  end  to  help  himself 
once,  and  got  a  cut  —  not  of  pork  chops ! 
Goliath  is  a  good  name  for  an  overgrown, 
yaller-streaked  mongrel  like  that;  though 
I  can't  guess  how  Tin  Kitchen  ever  came  to 
give  a  Bible  name  to  anything." 

" That's  more  than  I  know,"  said  Hubert. 
"And  there's  another  thing  I  wish  you'd 
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tell  me,  —  why  you  call  Mr.  Cripsey  Tin 
Kitchen  Dick." 

The  butcher's  young  man  paused  again, 
with  one  foot  on  the  wagon  step,  and  a  hand 
grasping  the  upright  support  of  the  canvas 
cover. 

"Didn't  you  ever  hear  that  story?  It's 
an  old  joke,  but  it's  as  sweet  to-day  as  though 
it  had  been  kept  on  ice.  Better  stay  and 
hear  it,  Miss  Marion!"  he  called  after  the 
young  girl,  as  she  was  carrying  the  platter 
into  the  house.  "It's  a  good  moral  tale, 
and  it  never  loses  any  of  its  good  points  when 
I  have  the  telling  of  it!" 

He  took  his  foot  from  the  wagon  step, 
and  stood  facing  Hubert,  who  waited, 
grinningly  expectant,  while  Marion,  having 
disposed  of  her  platter,  came  to  the  gate 
again. 

"It  happened  'fore  ever  he  moved  into 
this  neighborhood,  —  when  he  lived  over  in 
the  east  part  of  the  town,  where  I  was 
brought  up,"  began  the  butcher's  young 
man.  "That  was  before  either  of  you  can 
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remember.  I'm  in  my  twenty-sixth  year, 
and  I  was  only  a  tot  —  not  much  taller  than 
a  tuning-fork  —  when  the  tin  kitchen  busi- 
ness made  a  noise  over  there,  —  and  a  noise 
it  was,  by  jolly!" 

" What's  a  tin  kitchen?"  Hubert  inquired. 
"I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing." 

"Miss  Marion  has,  I  guess,"  replied  the 
butcher's  young  man.  "No?  Well,  then, 
I'll  have  to  tell  you.  It  was  something  to 
set  before  an  open  fire  and  bake  biscuit  or 
roast  meat  in.  It  went  out  of  fashion  long 
before  the  time  I  speak  of;  only  Cripsey 
stuck  to  his  tin  kitchen  for  summer  use." 

"And  that's  the  way  he  got  the  name!" 
Hubert  exclaimed,  precipitately. 

"You  just  wait !  Don't  spile  a  story  'fore 
it's  told !  Besides,  I  haven't  time  for  inter- 
ruptions," the  butcher's  young  man  added, 
looking  at  his  watch.  "The  short  on't  is, 
my  Uncle  Mark  —  I  lived  with  my  uncle's 
folks  —  used  to  miss  wood  from  his  pile  in  a 
mysterious  way,  and  he  finally  got  consider- 
able worked  up  by  that  petty  sort  of  pilfer- 
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ing.  There  was  a  limit  to  his  patience,  just 
as  there  was  to  his  woodpile.  So  what  did 
he  do  but  pick  out  an  inviting  stick,  bore  a 
hole  into  it,  put  in  a  good  charge  of  powder, 
plug  it  tight  and  tasty,  and  leave  it  handy." 

The  speaker's  voice  had  risen  to  a  natural 
key,  but  he  lowered  it  again,  as  he  gave 
another  glance  at  the  Cripsey  house  and 
continued:  - 

"Next  morning,  good  and  early,  just  as 
we  had  got  comf'tably  set  down  to  the 
breakfast  table,  —  Uncle  Mark  was  asking 
the  blessing,  ever  so  solemn,  —  he  was  a 
good  man,  Uncle  Mark  was,  —  all  at  once 
there  came  the  awfulest  bang  and  rumpus, 
perfectly  perdigious !  Uncle  Mark  threw 
up  his  head,  with  the  good  words  still  in  his 
mouth,  and  says, '  Amen  —  what  in  thunder ! ' 
And  we  all  rushed  out  to  see  such  a  sight  as 
I  never  forgot,  little  shaver  as  I  was ! 

"We  lived  next  door  to  the  Cripseys  over 
there,  about  as  you  do  here,  only  nigher. 
Mrs.  Cripsey  had  been  getting  breakfast,  - 
the  weather  was  warm,  and  they  had  the 
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door  open,  —  when  without  even  a  fizzle 
of  warning  the  volcano  kicked !  sent  tin 
kitchen,  breakfast,  live  coals,  baking  johnny- 
cake,  what  not,  out  of  the  door,  down  the 
steps,  and  on  to  the  walk,  permiscuous ! 
The  air  was  full  of  smoke  and  flying  ashes; 
and  there  was  Cripsey  plunging  out  in  pur- 
suit of  his  tin  kitchen  and  things,  and  the 
Cripsey  girls  —  two  of  'em,  in  short  skirts 
and  uncombed  hair  —  hurrying  to  pick  up 
the  pieces  of  hot  johnny-cake.  Inside,  we 
could  see  Mrs.  Cripsey,  in  a  wild  panic, 
broom  in  hand,  sweeping  the  cinders  and 
brands  back  in  the  fireplace,  and  hear  her 
gasping  out,  in  a  voice  choked  with  smudge 
and  fright,  '  Massy  sakes !  what  on  earth ! 
goodness  save  us ! ' 

"My  uncle  put  on  an  air  of  the  greatest 
concern  and  sympathy  and  says,  —  says 
he,  - 

"' What's  the  row,  Dick?  What's  your 
tin  kitchen  doing  out  here?  Dancing  a 
jig  on  the  sidewalk!' 

"Cripsey  was  stooping  over  the  battered 
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thing,  straightening  the  bent  legs,  pale  and 
flustered,  —  his  face  about  the  complexion 
of  the  dabs  of  half-baked  johnny-cake; 
too  mad  and  astonished  to  speak  a  word. 
He  was  an  ugly-tempered  fellow,  then  as 
now;  and  everybody  was  afraid  of  him, 
except  Uncle  Mark.  He  kept  urging  to  know 
what  the  matter  was,  in  the  friendliest  sort 
of  way,  till  Cripsey  just  turned  up  one  fiery 
eye  at  him  and  burst  out  with :  — 

'"Some  scoundrel  has  been  playing  me 
a  trick!  a  mis'ble,  idiotic  trick.  But  I'll 
get  even  with  him.' 

'"So  I  would!'  says  Uncle  Mark.  'Have 
you  any  idea  who  it  was?  I'd  expose  such 
a  trick  as  that,  if  I  had  to  go  to  law !  Can 
I  do  anything?'  he  says,  while  other  neigh- 
bors were  hurrying  to  the  spot. 

"The  joke  of  it  was,  more  than  one  of  'em 
had  missed  wood,  and  Cripsey  had  no  means 
of  knowing  just  whose  bombshell  had 
cleared  out  his  caboose ;  I  never  knew  myself 
till  long  afterwards.  He  was  the  last  man 
to  want  the  trick  any  more  exposed  than  it 
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was  already;  and  though  he  must  have 
suspected  Uncle  Mark,  he  was  wise  enough 
to  keep  a  still  tongue  in  his  head,  'cept  for 
some  deep  mutterings,  as  he  turned  his  back 
on  the  camp-meeting  and  stamped  up  his 
steps,  carrying  the  thing  that  was  to  give 
him  his  nickname,  for  he  was  Tin  Kitchen 
Dick  from  that  day  on." 

The  butcher's  young  man  had  his  foot  on 
the  step  again.  This  time  he  mounted  and 
took  his  seat  in  the  wagon.  Then,  looking 
down,  and  seeing  Hubert  convulsed  with 
merriment  and  Marion  brightly  smiling,  he 
added  this  comment: — 

"He  wasn't  popular  in  the  neighborhood 
after  that.  He  disappeared  in  a  couple  of 
years  or  so,  then  next  I  knew  he  had  settled 
down  here,  'long  side  o'  you.  See  that  cur 
still  watching  out  for  me?  I  could  tell 
you  a  funny  story  about  him,  if  I  didn't 
have  to  be  hiking  along.  I  will,  sometime." 

"Tell  it  now,  Mr.  Bowers!"  Hubert  en- 
treated. "It  needn't  take  long." 

[21] 


CHAPTER  III 

THE  "FUNNY  STORY : 


THE  butcher's  young  man  laughed,  still 
keeping  an  eye  on  the  dog. 

"Did  you  see  him  dodge  when  I  lifted  my 
whip  out  of  the  socket  ?  Ever  since  the  day 
I  caught  him  in  my  wagon,  he  thinks  the 
lash  is  fifty  rods  long!" 

He  reached  up  for  the  reins,  hanging  from 
a  hook  in  the  top  of  the  wagon-cover,  but 
lowered  his  hand  again,  with  a  chuckle. 

"Come  a  little  nearer,  Miss  Marion, "he  said, 
"for  I  can't  tell  this  story  above  a  whisper. 
It's  about  my  sparking  days;  and  I'm  a 
bashful  man,  as  you  are  aware !  My  spark- 
ing nights,  I  should  have  said.  It  was  when 
I  was  courting  my  Lucy  Jane  —  Lucy  Jane 
Peters ;  she  lived  up  this  way,  you  remember." 

"Oh,  yes,  I  remember  very  well,"  said 
Marion.  "Everybody  seemed  to  know  where 
you  were  going,  so  regularly,  those  Sunday 
evenings." 
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"Did  they  ?  That's  just  what  I  was  afraid 
of!"  laughed  John  Bowers.  " Sometimes  I 
went  roundabout  ways,  but  then  somebody  I 
knew  was  sure  to  see  me  sidling  into  the 
Peters'  house.  Nobody  ever  saw  me  coming 
away;  it  was  generally  too  late  for  that; 
all  lights  out  by  that  time.  Only  Tin 
Kitchen  Dick's  dog  was  sure  to  rush  into 
the  yard  and  bark  like  fury  as  I  was  coming 
by,  and  tell  the  whole  town  I  was  on  my 
way  home  from  Lucy  Jane's.  He  never 
failed,  no  matter  how  dark  the  night  was,  or 
how  late,  or  how  carefully  I  stepped,  keeping 
the  other  side  of  the  way;  out  he'd  rush, 
and  betray  me. 

"I  got  pretty  tired  of  it,  and  one  night  I 
took  a  hint  from  the  boy  David,  when  he 
went  out  to  fight  his  Goliath.  I  didn't 
exactly  choose  five  smooth  stones  for  my 
sling,  but  I  carried  a  fair-sized  one  in  my 
sack-coat  pocket,  —  a  cobblestone  full  bigger 
than  my  fist,  —  to  let  fly  at  him  if  he  came 
within  range.  It  chanced  to  be  an  uncom- 
monly dark  night,  —  you  couldn't  have 
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seen  a  ghost  in  a  graveyard !  —  and  I  thought 
I  should  have  to  keep  my  dog's  medicine — 
the  little  pill  I  had  provided  —  until  some 
fitter  occasion.  But  out  he  pounced  as 
usual,  and  set  up  his  'Bow-ow !  Bow-owers ! 
Bow-ow-owers ! '  —  calling  my  name  right 
out  in  meeting,  —  and  I  let  drive  my  cobble- 
stone! Couldn't  see  eyes  or  hair  of  him, 
of  course;  but  I  aimed  at  his  bark! 

"You  never  heard  anything  stop  so  sud- 
den like.  It  was  as  if  it  had  been  cut  off  with 
a  meat  axe !  Not  another  sound  out  of  his 
head;  and,  by  jolly,  I  thought  I'd  done  for 
him!  I  was  a  good  deal  disturbed  in  my 
mind,  for  I  hadn't  meant  to  do  him  any 
pa'tic'lar  damage,  only  to  teach  him  bet- 
ter manners.  I  had  an  awful  curious 
feeling  as  I  drove  by  on  my  round  next 
morning;  and  I  thought  I  saw  grim  mur- 
der in  Tin  Kitchen's  eye  as  he  came  out 
to  hail  me.  I  knew  it  was  something  about 
Goliath. 

'"I  want  to  see  ye  a  minute,'  says  he, 
looking  black  as  a  thunder-cloud,  as  I  fancied. 
[24] 
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"'What  is  it,  Mr.  Cripsey?'  I  says,  smiling 
and  civil,  but  terrible  anxious  inside. 

"'It's  my  dawg!'  says  he.  'Jest  come 
and  see  what  has  happened  to  my  Goliar!' 

"I  followed  him  to  the  shed,  and  there, 
crouched  on  an  old  mat,  was  Goliath  of 
Gath,  with  his  jaws  stretched  wide  apart, 
and  my  cobblestone  jammed  into  'em  so 
tight  his  eyes  stuck  out.  I  couldn't  have 
helped  laughing  if  Tin  Kitchen  Dick  had 
throttled  me  on  the  spot.  But  I  sobered 
down,  and  said,  in  as  steady  a  voice  as  I 
could  make  up:  — 

"'What's  he  doing  with  that  pebble,  Mr. 
Cripsey  ?  I  never  saw  a  whelp  tackle  a  conun- 
drum like  that,  in  all  my  born  days ! '  I  says. 

'"Neither  did  I,  nor  anybody  else,  I 
guess!'  says  Tin  Kitchen.  'And  I  want 
to  ask  you  an  honest  question,  John  Bowers ! 
Do  you  believe,  knowing  my  dawg  as  you  do, 
—  do  you  believe  anybody  could  'a'  ketched 
him,  and  pried  his  teeth  apart,  and  gagged 
him  with  a  rock,  that  fashion  ?  Man  to  man, 
John  Bowers !  Do  you  believe  that  possible  ? ' 
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'"You  ask  my  honest  opinion,  and  I'll 
give  it/  I  says.  'No,  Mr.  Cripsey!  knowing 
him  as  I  do,  I  don't  guess  ten  men  could 
have  done  it!' 

'"That's  what  I  think/  says  he.  'Then 
he  must  have  tried  to  swaller  it.  I  always 
thought  Goliar  was  a  sensible  sort  of  dawg; 
but  when  he  goes  swallering  a  rock  half  as 
big  as  his  head,  or  nigh  about,  I'm  puzzled 
to  make  out  what  his  notion  was!' 

"'Couldn't  have  mistaken  it  for  a  bone?' 
I  hinted. 

"'He  never 'd  'a'  took  a  bone  hull  into  his 
gullet;  he'd  'a'  gnawed  it/  says  Cripsey. 
'Now  the  puzzle  is,  how  to  get  it  out  again. 
I've  worked  away  at  it!'  says  he.  And  he 
wanted  my  help! 

"I'd  half  a  mind  to  suggest  drilling  a 
hole  in  it  and  blasting  it  out  with  a  charge 
of  gunpowder,  like  it  was  a  stick  of  firewood. 
But  I  prefer  to  keep  the  peace  with  a  man 
like  Cripsey,  —  he  don't  know  to  this  day 
that  I  am  Uncle  Mark  Ordway's  nephew,  and 
was  living  next  door  when  his  tin  kitchen 
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exploded.  So  I  said,  'They  must  have  some 
big  tongs  down  at  the  foundry,  that  you  can 
wrench  it  but  with.'  And  I  believe  that's 
what  they  did." 

"Yes !"  said  Hubert,  in  a  spasm  of  laugh- 
ter. "I  know  all  about  it,  for  he  called 
father  in  to  help.  But  I  never  knew  before 
how  the  stone  —  oh !  don't  go  yet,  Mr. 
Bowers !  I  can  tell  you  a  lot  of  things  about 
that  dog!" 

"Can't  stop  now,"  said  the  butcher's 
young  man.  "But  I  must  tell  you  this, — 
Goliath  never  barked  at  me  again  when  I 
was  going  by!" 

He  had  unhooked  his  reins  from  the  wagon- 
top,  and  was  touching  up  his  horse,  but  he 
looked  back  to  add :  — 

"Don't  let  anything  I've  said  prejudice 
you  against  the  Cripseys.  The  girls  are 
married  respectably.  Mrs.  Cripsey  is  a  decent 
sort  of  woman.  And  Tin  Kitchen  is  a  very 
good  teamster.  But  look  out  for  Goliath! 
Don't  make  a  pet  of  Goliath  —  and  keep 
your  woodshed  locked." 
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CHAPTER  IV 

GOLIATH'S  BAD  NAME 

"HE'S  a  funny  fellow!"  remarked  Marion, 
wiping  her  tearful  eyes.  "I  don't  know 
when  I  have  laughed  so !  But  see  here, 
Hubbiboy!  You  won't  ever  repeat  that 
tin-kitchen  story,  will  you!" 

"Why  not?  I'd  like  to  know!"  her 
brother  retorted,  escaping  from  the  arm  she 
laid  coaxingly  on  his  shoulder.  "A  story 
like  that !  oh,  ho !  Tin  Kitchen  Dick,  oh, 
ho!" 

"Why,  don't  you  see?  It  happened  a 
long  time  ago !  Probably  the  family  needed 
firewood,"  Marion  went  on  charitably,  "and 
had  no  money  to  buy  it.  I  am  sure  he 
wouldn't  do  such  a  thing  now." 

"But  his  dog  would!  just  such  things!" 

Hubert  declared  vehemently.     "Goliath  is 

the  worst  four-legged  thief  in  town,   and 

Cripsey,  —  Tin  Kitchen  Dick,  —  oh,  what  a 
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name !  —  Tin  Kitchen  Dick  knows  it.  He 
lets  him  steal!  not  only  lets  him,  he  makes 
him  steal!  Starves  him  to  it!" 

And  the  boy  eagerly  recounted  some  of 
the  discreditable  things  in  Goliath's  history, 
which  the  butcher's  young  man  had  had  no 
time  to  hear. 

"There  isn't  a  neighbor  on  the  street  that 
he  hasn't  made  trouble  with!  There  isn't 
a  swill-tub  that  he  doesn't  tip  over,  if  it 
isn't  kept  out  of  sight,  or  made  fast.  He  has 
robbed  more  than  one  kitchen,  besides  ours. 
Do  you  remember  the  time  when  he  carried 
off  a  whole  boiled  ham  that  mother  had  left 
cooling  in  the  woodshed?  He  ate  what  he 
wanted  of  it  for  one  meal,  and  buried  the 
rest  —  where  do  you  suppose  ?  —  in  our  own 
garden!" 

"Oh,  yes,  I  remember,"  said  Marion. 
"You  wanted  father  to  shoot  him,  when 
you  caught  him  at  it." 

"But  he  wouldn't,"  Hubert  went  on  hotly. 
"'No,  no,  boy!'  he  said.  'I'd  rather  lose  a 
dozen  hams  than  have  trouble  with  a  neigh- 
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bor.  I'd  rather  suffer  a  hundred  wrongs. 
I'll  go  and  have  a  talk  with  him.'  And 
what  did  the  talk  amount  to?  Cripsey 
couldn't  see  anything  but  a  huge  joke  in 
Goliath's  stealing  a  ham  and  burying  it  on 
the  owner's  own  premises!  The  most  he 
said  was :  — 

"'I'm  sorry  for  your  folks,  Mr.  Warner; 
sorry  they  left  the  meat  exposed.  Goliar  '11 
take  what's  left  in  his  way ;  folks  ought  to  've 
found  that  out  by  this  time.' 

"'In  his  way!'  says  father.  'Do  you  call 
it  leaving  things  in  his  way  when  we  set  'em 
out  to  cool  in  our  own  woodshed  ? ' 

"'Not  without  he  makes  it  in  his  way,' 
says  Cripsey,  with  a  big  grin,  that  almost 
provoked  father  to  having  a  row  with  him. 
'But,  honest  and  true,'  he  said,  'I  don't  go 
for  to  have  my  dawg  do  such  a  thing,  and 
if  you  ketch  him  at  it  I  wish  you'd  give  him 
a  good  box  on  the  ears.' 

"'Catch  him  at  it!'  says  father.  'I  can't 
catch  him;  he  keeps  shy  of  me.  But  he'll 
stand  his  ground  with  the  women  folks,  and 
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snarl  if  they  attempt  to  drive  him  away. 
Then  the  idea  of  anybody  giving  Goliath  a 
cuff  on  the  ears!  That's  too  absurd,  Mr. 
Cripsey ! ' 

"You  remember  his  telling  the  story,  how 
Cripsey  haw-hawed.  'You  don't  say  so,' 
said  he.  'Wai,  Goliar  is  a  sassy  dawg,  that's 
a  fact !  'bout  the  sassiest  dawg  the'  is  in  the 
hull  town!' 

"'It's  no  laughing  matter  to  our  side/ 
father  said. 

"'Wai,  I  s'pose  not;  and  I'll  try  to  keep 
him  to  hum  in  futur','  Cripsey  promised. 

"'I  wish  you  would,'  says  father,  'or  else 
open  your  pocket-book  and  pay  for  the  dam- 
age he  does.  That  ham  cost  two  dollars, 
Mr.  Cripsey.' 

"'Yes,  no  doubt;  hams  is  awful  high,' 
says  Cripsey;  'and  I  hope  you  won't  let 
Goliar  snap  up  another.'  And  that  was  all 
the  satisfaction  we  ever  got  out  of  him." 

Hubert  was  a  good  mimic,  and  Marion  was 
amused  to  hear  him  tell  over  again,  as  he 
was  fond  of  doing,  the  Cripsey  episodes. 
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"But  he  did  keep  Goliath  chained  for  a 
while  after  that,"  she  reminded  him. 

"So  he  did,  more  than  once,  when  neighbors 
complained  and  threatened/'  said  Hubert. 
"But  that  was  worse  than  leaving  him  loose." 

Indeed,  the  chaining  of  Goliath  had  been 
made  anything  but  a  source  of  gratification 
to  his  enemies.  The  tribulations  of  that 
direful  beast,  when  confined  in  the  Cripsey 
yard,  —  the  whining,  the  barking,  the  in- 
cessant running  of  the  shrill  canine  gamut  of 
howls  and  yelps,  —  were  the  cause  of  melan- 
choly days,  and  still  more  hideous  nights,  to 
everybody  in  the  neighborhood,  except,  per- 
haps, Mr.  Cripsey. 

"He  rather  enjoyed  it,"  said  Hubert.  "He 
would  go  out  in  the  morning,  after  Goliath 
had  been  particularly  noisy  overnight,  and 
pat  and  caress  him,  and  say,  'Wai,  ye  made 
it  lively  for  'em  last  night,  didn't  ye,  old 
feller!  Don't  blame  ye!  I'd  let  'em  hear 
from  me,  if  I  was  you!  They  might  'tend 
to  their  own  business  and  let  an  honest  man's 
dawg  'tend  to  his'n!' : 
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"Oh,  I  don't  believe  he  ever  said  just 
that!"  laughed  Marion. 

"If  he  didn't  just  say  it,  he  acted  it!" 
affirmed  Hubert.  "I've  seen  him!  But 
now  let's  come  to  a  pleasanter  subject." 
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CHAPTER  V 
"MY  DINNER!   OH,  MY  DINNER!" 

THAT  "pleasanter  subject"  was  dinner. 

"We'll  have  it  early  to-day,"  he  said,  as 
he  followed  his  sister  to  the  kitchen,  and  saw 
with  satisfaction  the  slice  of  steak  on  the 
platter.  "It  seems  as  if  I  couldn't  wait  till 
noon,  somehow !  What  do  you  say  to  half- 
past  eleven?" 

"Anything  to  please  you,  Hubbiboy," 
Marion  replied,  indulgently,  as  she  conveyed 
the  viand  to  the  ice-chest. 

"Or  eleven,"  he  added,  after  a  little 
hungry  reflection.  "That  won't  be  too 
soon ! " 

"Or  half-past  ten  —  or  now!"  she  sug- 
gested, with  quiet  sisterly  sarcasm.  "Then 
you  will  be  ready  for  another  dinner  at  the 
usual  hour." 

"That  would  suit  me,"  laughed  Hubert. 
"There's  only  one  arrangement  I  should  like 
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better  —  and  that  is,  three  dinners  in  one 
day.  But  a  fellow  must  draw  a  line  some- 
where. Wherever  I  go,  I'm  sure  to  find,  I 
can't  have  all  things  to  my  mind"  he  sang 
gayly.  "So  say  half-past  eleven,  and  then 
an  early  supper." 

"  With  a  pie  before  going  to  bed, "smiled  his 
sister. 

"Of  course,  Fuzziwig!  Now  I'm  going 
down  town,  to  find  some  boys  to  tell  the 
tin-kitchen  story  to.  I'm  fairly  bursting  with 
it !  And  Goliath's  cobblestone !  Cripsey 
always  believed  he  was  a  'sensible  sort  of 
dawg  till  he  tackled  that  conundrum ! ' " 

"Talk  about  girls!"  exclaimed  his  sister. 
"They  can  keep  secrets  better  than  boys 
can,  any  day  in  the  week.  What  are  you 
going  to  do  with  that  basket?" 

"I  thought  I  might  bring  home  something 
nice  for  dessert,  you  know." 

"Oh,  yes!    a  watermelon,  for  instance!" 

Marion  was  fond  of  watermelons.  But 
she  knew  he  detested  them,  and  she  would 
have  thought  the  happy  millennial  dawn 
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about  to  break  if  she  had  seen  any  sign  of  his 
deliberately  and  voluntarily  sacrificing  his 
own  taste  to  hers. 

Not  that  Hubert  Warner  was  more  selfish 
than  most  brothers.  But  he  was  the  young- 
est of  the  family,  and  the  pet.  And  is  it  not 
usually  the  sister  who,  in  such  cases,  is 
trained  to  make  small  sacrifices,  while  the 
brother  grows  up  exacting  and  self-indulgent, 
especially  in  matters  of  such  vast  importance 
as  food  and  drink? 

Hubert  laughed  good-humoredly  as  he 
went  off  with  the  basket.  He  knew  very 
well  that  her  suggestion  of  a  watermelon  was 
only  meant  for  pleasantry.  And  yet  he 
felt  in  a  peculiarly  generous  mood  towards 
her  that  morning;  partly,  perhaps,  because 
he  expected  an  uncommon  number  of  favors 
from  her  during  their  joint  sovereignty  of 
the  household.  So  he  resolved  to  surprise 
her. 

To  this  end  he  selected  for  her  a  handsome 
watermelon ;  after  first,  however,  picking  out 
a  fine,  large  cantaloupe  for  himself. 
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"  Won't  she  clap  her  hands  and  call  me 
a  lovely  Hubbiboy,  though!"  thought  he, 
enjoying  in  anticipation  quite  as  much,  I 
suspect,  her  satisfaction  in  him  as  her  joy 
over  the  watermelon.  Hubert  liked  par- 
ticularly to  give  pleasure  to  people  who  would 
reflect  back  a  large  part  of  it  upon  himself. 
Not  a  very  uncommon  youngster,  in  that 
respect,  it  is  safe  to  say. 

He  left  the  purchases  in  his  basket,  and 
called  for  it  after  seeing  the  boys  he  was  in 
search  of,  and  telling  them  his  "tin  kitchen" 
and  " cobblestone "  stories;  then  hurried 
home,  in  good  time  for  the  early  dinner. 

He  expected  to  sniff  the  fragrance  of  broil- 
ing steak  as  he  approached  the  kitchen ;  and 
he  had  in  his  basket  the  beautiful,  polished, 
mottled,  oblong,  rotund  vegetable  with  which 
he  was  going  to  surprise  and  delight  Fuzziwig 
—  a  joyous  moment  for  Hubbiboy !  But  he 
was  the  one  for  whom  a  surprise  was  in 
waiting. 

The  door  was  open ;  and  there  in  the  stove 
were  the  uncovered  ready  coals.  The  empty 
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gridiron  was  on  the  table,  and  a  broken  plate 
lay  on  the  floor.  But  no  steak  was  visible, 
broiled  or  raw;  and  no  Marion. 

Alarmed  at  the  aspect  of  things,  particu- 
larly at  sight  of  the  shattered  crockery, 
Hubert  put  down  his  basket  and  ran  out,  in 
time  to  meet  his  sister  hurrying  around  the 
corner  of  the  house  from  the  garden  beyond. 
She  was  pale  and  breathless,  with  consterna- 
tion in  her  countenance,  and  a  broom  in  her 
hand. 

"  What's  the  matter  ?"  cried  Hubert. 

She  could  only  articulate,  " Goliath!" 

"What  has  he  done  now?"  he  demanded, 
with  kindling  fury. 

"The  steak  I"  gasped  Marion. 

"Oh-h-h!"  was  the  boy's  long-drawn, 
amazed,  and  angry  exclamation  —  something 
between  a  groan  of  anguish  and  a  roar  of 
rage.  "My  dinner!  Oh,  my  dinner!" 
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CHAPTER  VI 
"MY  BRAVE  HUBBIBOY!" 

MARION  now  found  breath  to  make  a 
hurried  explanation. 

"He  came  in  just  as  I  was  placing  it  on 
the  broiler.  I  tried  to  scare  him  away  — 
he  growled  and  snapped  at  me  —  made  a 
dash  —  knocked  the  plate  out  of  my  hand 
and  ran  off  with  the  meat !  I  followed  him 
with  the  broom.  But  he  turned  on  me  again 
—  snarling  —  with  the  meat  in  his  mouth, 
and  drove  me  back!" 

"He  won't  drive  me  back!"  said  the  boy, 
desperately.  "We've  borne  enough  from 
that  brute!  Where's  the  axe?" 

"Oh,  don't,  Hubert!"  she  pleaded. 

"I  will!"  he  cried  impetuously.  "I'll 
follow  him,  if  I  have  to  walk  right  into  the 
Cripsey  kitchen,  and  take  vengeance  on  him 
there!" 

"Oh !  you  know  what  sort  of  a  man  Cripsey 
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is,  and  what  father  has  always  said  about 
having  trouble  with  him !"  she  expostulated, 
while  he  was  searching  for  the  deadly  weapon. 

"I  know  all  about  it.  But  father  is  away 
from  home.  I'm  the  man  of  the  house;  and 
I'll  take  the  responsibility.  I  only  wish  I 
had  a  cobblestone,  and  could  throw  like 
John  Bowers!" 

He  found  the  axe  in  the  shed,  and  as  he 
grasped  the  handle  with  both  hands,  there 
was  a  fierceness  in  his  looks  that  excited  his 
sister's  admiration  and  alarm. 

"Now!  he  won't  drive  me  back!"  he 
repeated.  "We'll  see!" 

"Oh,  he'll  bite  you,  surely,  Hubbiboy!" 
she  warned  him. 

"Will  he?"  he  laughed  excitedly,  knowing 
that  Goliath,  after  capturing  such  a  prize, 
couldn't  be  far  away.  "Has  he  gone  back 
over  the  fence?" 

"No,"  said  Marion.  "I  wish  he  had. 
He's  in  the  garden  there  now,  eating  the 
meat." 

"A  box  on  the  ear !"  jeered  Hubert,  as  he 
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marched  to  the  attack.  " That's  what  Crip- 
sey  said  we  might  give  him!  I'll  let  him 
hive  it,  just  behind  both  ears,  bite  or  no 
bite!" 

And,  brandishing  his  weapon,  he  walked 
valiantly  around  the  end  of  the  house. 

Under  a  dwarf  pear  tree,  hardly  a  dozen 
paces  away,  the  marauder  was  crouched,  with 
his  paws  on  the  viand,  which  he  growlingly 
tore  with  his  powerful  jaws,  scarcely  desist- 
ing even  when  the  boy  approached  with  the 
uplifted  axe;  merely  turning  up  at  him  a 
wolfish  look,  accompanied  by  a  savage  snarl 
and  a  formidable  show  of  fangs. 

Hubert  paused  within  fair  striking  distance 
of  the  enemy. 

"Oh,  do  come  away!"  pleaded  Marion. 
"He  has  spoilt  the  steak,  and  what's  the 
use?  He  looks  as  if  he  would  tear  you  to 
pieces  next!" 

"I'm  not   afraid   of  that,"   her  brother 

replied  in  a  voice  that  faltered  noticeably. 

"But  I  don't  know  but  you  are  right.    The 

branches  are  in  the  way  of  my  getting  a 
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good  lick  at  him.  If  he  hadn't  been  under 
the  tree  I'd  have  fixed  him!" 

"Oh,  yes,  I  know  you  would,"  said  Marion, 
only  too  glad  to  have  him  desist,  whatever 
the  pretence. 

"Of  course,  if  I  shouldn't  finish  him  at  the 
first  blow,  and  he  should  run  home  in  a 
mangled  shape  —  well,  I  don't  want  to 
frighten  you!"  he  added,  trying  to  convince 
even  himself  that  he  had  spared  Goliath  in 
compliance  with  her  entreaties.  "I'd  like 
to  get  hold  of  just  a  little  bit  of  that  steak, 
and  see  what  I'd  do!" 

"Oh!  I  ought  to  have  told  you!"  said 
Marion.  "I  cut  off  a  piece  to  save  for  your 
breakfast;  it's  in  the  ice-chest  now." 

"Fuzziwig!"  he  cried  eagerly,  "you  are 
the  dearest  girl  that  ever  saved  a  brother 
from  doing  a  desperate  deed.  Bring  me  the 
steak,  and  I'll  show  you  something  better 
than  the  axe  for  this  little  job." 

"Why, what ? "  Marion  asked, wonderingly, 
pausing  on  her  way  to  the  ice-chest.  "Oh! 
Hubbiboy!"  —  as  he  reached  to  take  down 
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something  from  a  pantry  shelf.  ' 'That's 
for  rats!" 

"Don't  I  know  it?"  he  replied.  "Slice 
me  a  thin  slice  of  that  steak,  and  bring  a 
needle  and  thread  for  stitching  it,  after  I've 
wrapped  it  around  a  good  dose  of  this 
medicine,"  he  added  with  menacing  emphasis. 
"And  don't  you  ask  a  single  question, 
Fuzziwig!" 

"Oh!  gracious  me! "she  exclaimed,  horri- 
fied. "You  wouldn't  poison  a  neighbor's 
dog!" 

"Who  is  saying  anything  about  neighbors' 
dogs?"  he  retorted,  twisting  off  the  cover 
from  a  small  round  box  and  grimly  viewing 
the  contents.  "I'm  talking  about  rats. 
Haven't  we  a  right  to  dose  them  on  our  own 
premises?  And  if  a  thief  of  a  dog  comes  in 
and  snaps  up  what's  laid  out  for  them, 
whose  blame  is  it,  I'd  like  to  ask?" 

"I  never  will  consent  to  that!"  she  cried, 

flushed  and  resolute.     "You  shan't  have  the 

meat   for  any   such   purpose!" — standing 

with  her  back  to  the  refrigerator.     "There's 
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only  a  little  piece  for  your  breakfast,  any- 
way." 

"Revenge  is  better  than  breakfast!"  he 
exclaimed.  "Get  that  meat,  or  let  me!" 

But  she  still  faced  him  with  sparkling  eyes. 

1 '  I  am  surprised  at  you ! ' '  she  said.  ' '  Why, 
Hub !  That's  a  cowardly  thing  you  think  of 
doing.  When  I  saw  you  going  out  to  fight 
Goliath  with  the  axe,  I  respected  you ;  I  was 
frightened,  but  I  said,  '  That's  my  brave 
Hubbiboy!'  Now,  because  you  were  afraid 
to  strike  him  with  the  axe,  —  because,  when 
you  expected  to  scare  him,  he  scared  you, — to 
turn  around  and  say,  '  Poison  him  then ! ' ; 

"Marion  Warner !"  he  interrupted,  flinging 
the  box  back  violently  upon  the  shelf,  — 
"you  are  the  most  unreasonable,  inconsistent, 
unsisterly,  provoking  piece  of  pertness !  - 
I'll  let  you  know  whether  I'm  a  coward  or 
not !  I'll  go  at  him  with  the  axe  this  time, 
no  matter  if  he  kills  me!" 

And  he  rushed  out  of  the  house. 
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CHAPTER  VII 

A  THIRSTY  DOG  MAY  HAVE  TOO  MUCH  WATER 

THE  axe  was  leaning  against  the  side  of 
the  shed  where  he  had  left  it;  but  as  he 
sprang  towards  it,  his  eye  encountered  an 
object  that  diverted  him  from  his  purpose. 

At  the  end  of  a  spout  into  which  water 
could  be  pumped  from  within,  a  tub  was  set 
by  the  corner  of  the  shed,  for  use  in  watering 
the  horse,  or  in  irrigating  the  garden.  The 
tub  was  likewise  a  favorite  fount  of  refresh- 
ment for  Goliath,  who  had  so  often  tipped  it 
over  in  his  efforts  to  drink  when  it  was  nearly 
empty,  that  it  had  been  made  fast  to  the 
shed  by  a  hook  and  staple. 

There  was  the  dog  now,  quietly  quenching 
his  thirst  after  regaling  himself  on  the  steak ; 
his  body  bent  over  the  edge  of  the  tub,  and 
his  head  and  shoulders  thrust  well  down  into 
it,  unconcernedly  lapping ;  soothing  the  rural 
stillness  with  a  sound  as  of  "a  hidden  brook 
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in  the  leafy  month  of  June";  blissfully  ob- 
livious of  the  axe  and  the  enraged  boy  run- 
ning, coatless  and  hatless,  to  grasp  it. 

Hubert  took  in  the  interesting  situation  at 
a  glance ;  and,  inspired  by  a  sudden  impulse, 
passing  the  axe,  he  seized  the  animal's  hind 
legs  instead. 

Catching  them  up  from  the  ground  with  a 
firm  grip,  and  putting  forth  all  his  strength, 
as  if  his  life  depended  upon  it,  as  perhaps  it 
did,  he  lifted  Goliath,  and  forced  his  head 
and  shoulders  farther  over  and  down  into 
the  tub.  A  tremendous  floundering  and 
splashing  ensued,  and  a  pair  of  hairy  hind 
legs  kicked  out  furiously,  while  a  pair  of 
shirt-sleeves  made  corresponding  movements, 
almost  too  swift  for  sight.  Once  a  leg  got 
free,  or  nearly  so;  but  the  boy  secured  a 
fresh  grip  on  it,  before  Goliath  could  free 
the  other  or  turn  on  him.  One  shirt-sleeve 
was  cut  to  flying  ribbons,  and  something 
besides  water  wet  the  wrist.  Still  the  boy 
held  on. 

"I've  got  him!  I've  got  him!"  he  gasped, 
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"if  he  don't  —  kick  —  my  —  arms  —  off ! " 
—  his  voice  breaking  with  every  jerk  of  the 
powerful  limbs. 

Marion  ran  out  in  wild  excitement  and 
viewed  the  fray. 

"You  mustn't  let  go!"  she  said.  "Hold 
on  for  dear  life!  Can  I  help?  Can  I  do 
anything?" 

"Pump  —  more  water!"  he  managed  to 
articulate,  his  fear  being  that  Goliath  might 
get  breath,  after  throwing  out  much  of  the 
contents  of  the  tub. 

Marion  ran  into  the  shed,  and  presently 
the  pump  handle  was  heard  plying,  while  a 
fresh  stream  gushed  from  the  spout. 

"That  will  do!  hold  on '."Hubert  called 
out  presently.  The  dog's  struggles  had 
grown  feeble  and  fitful,  showing  that  there 
was  water  sufficient  for  practical  results. 
"He's  done  for!"  —  in  a  lowered  voice,  as 
Marion  ran  out  again  to  see  what  was  hap- 
pening. 

"Are  you  sure?"   she  cried.    "Oh,  Hub- 
biboy!  isn't  it  dreadful?" 
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"What  is  dreadful?"  he  said,  palpitating 
but  exultant,  having  hardly  yet  recovered 
his  breath.  "  Making  an  end  of  a  brute  like 
that?" 

"But  your  arm !  he  did  hurt  you  awfully ! " 
she  exclaimed. 

"Do  you  think  I  mind  a  little  scratch?  I 
never  noticed  it !  He's  done  for,  sure ! " 
he  repeated,  letting  one  of  Goliath's  legs 
drop,  and  gradually  lowering  the  other,  as 
the  great,  gaunt  body  hung  limp  over  the 
edge  of  the  tub.  "That's  all  right,  Fuzzi- 
wig!"  -as  she  hastened  to  bind  her  hand- 
kerchief on  his  bleeding  arm. 

"Wasn't  it  a  battle,  though!"  she  said. 
"I  never  will  call  you  coward  again,  Hubbi- 
boy !  never,  as  long  as  I  live ! " 

"I'm  glad  you  did,"  he  replied,  "for  that 
maddened  me !  I  never  could  have  held  on 
to  those  legs  if  I  hadn't  been  mad.  He 
nearly  kicked  my  shoulders  out  of  joint. 
But  he  never'll  kick  again." 

"There  was  something  funny  about  it, 
after  all;  though  I  didn't  think  so  at  the 
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time,  I  was  so  frightened!"  said  Marion. 
"I  could  hardly  tell  which  were  legs  and 
which  were  arms,  they  seemed  so  mixed  up; 
or  whether  the  legs  were  working  the  arms, 
or  the  arms  the  legs." 

"I  knew,  all  the  time!"  said  Hubert, 
with  grimly  gleeful  countenance,  his  hand 
on  the  bandaged  wrist.  "If  you  have 
any  more  Goliaths  to  conquer,  bring  'em 
on." 

"I'm  afraid  of  him  still!"  she  exclaimed; 
for  it  seemed  to  her  that  the  monster  might 
at  any  moment  revive  and  turn  upon  them. 
"How  big  he  is!" 

"He  isn't  playing  'possum,"  said  the  boy. 
"But  I'll  watch  him,  while  you  hurry  and 
make  sure  nobody's  watching  us.  This  is  a 
private  circus.  No  crawling  in  under  the 
canvas!  Look  all  up  and  down,"  he  called 
after  her,  as  she  hastened  to  take  an  obser- 
vation. 

She  returned  presently  and  reported  "no- 
body in  sight  anywhere." 

"So  far  so  good!"  But  he  was  less  jubi- 
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lant  now  as  he  stood  contemplating  the  hairy 
mass  hanging  half  out  of  the  tub. 

"I  wonder  how  long  before  Cripsey  will  be 
coming  home  to  dinner!"  said  Marion 
anxiously.  " He'll  miss  him." 

" He'll  miss  him  the  first  thing,"  said 
Hubert.  "  We've  a  problem  to  cipher  out, 
Fuzziwig!  We've  drawn  a  big  prize  in  a 
lottery,  and  now  the  question  is,  what  to  do 
with  it?" 

"Do  you  believe  he  is  quite" — she 
hesitated. 

"Looks  like  it !  Though  I  wouldn't  much 
mind  if  he  should  come  to  life  now."  Hubert 
eyed  his  limp  enemy  relentingly.  "I  don't 
believe  he  would  steal  our  meat  or  snap  at 
you  or  me  again.  He  has  had  his  lesson." 

"Oh,  I  wish  he  might  go  home  now  and 
behave  himself !"  she  exclaimed. 

"Too  late.  I'll  give  him  a  chance,  though. 
Stand  back  a  little." 

Hubert  knocked  the  hook  out  of  the  staple, 
and  tumbled  tub  and  dog  down  upon  the 
path.  He  waited  for  the  water  to  drain 
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away  from  the  drenched  and  tawny  shape, 
then  pulled  it  by  the  legs  to  a  dry  spot,  — 
the  legs  that  had  lately  struggled  so  violently, 
but  would  never  struggle  more. 

He  pressed  the  body  with  the  toe  of 
his  shoe.  There  was  no  breath  in  it.  It 
was  a  lifeless  carcass  that  yielded  to  his 
foot. 

He  looked  down  at  it,  scowling  ruefully. 

"I  wish  he  had  stayed  at  home!"  he 
murmured.  "We  don't  want  a  dog.  Any- 
how, we've  no  use  for  a  dead  dog.  What 
business  had  he  here  on  our  premises?  I 
don't  know  what  to  do  with  him." 

"Leave  him  where  he  is,"  said  Marion, 
"and  go  and  tell  the  owner  just  how  it 
happened." 

"That  would  be  the  thing  to  do,  if  the 
owner  was  anybody  but  Tin  Kitchen  Crip- 
sey !  If  he  didn't  drown  me  in  his  watering 
trough,  he  would  make  trouble  for  father  — 
no  end  of  trouble!" 

"Oh,  yes!"  she  sighed.  "Father  has 
done  everything  a  man  could  to  keep 
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peace  with  him  —  and  now  to  have  this 
happen!" 

"It  would  be  a  lawsuit,  to  say  the  least," 
Hubert  reasoned,  giving  the  carcass  another 
poke  with  his  foot,  then  gazing  all  about  for 
possible  witnesses.  "I've  heard  Cripsey  say, 
lots  of  times,  he  wouldn't  take  fifty  dollars 
for  Goliath.  If  that  was  his  value  alive,  he'd 
surely  want  a  hundred  and  fifty  for  him 
dead.  That's  all  I  think  of  —  getting  father 
into  such  an  awful  scrape !" 

"  Isn't  it  terrible !"  said  Marion. 

"I  know  just  what  a  lawyer  would  say," 
her  brother  went  on,  walking  quickly  towards 
the  street  and  then  back,  looking  up  and 
down,  and  then  again  at  the  dog.  "He 
would  say  the  owner  should  pay  for  the 
stolen  meat,  and  that  we  must  pay  for  the 
dog.  I  remember  father's  telling  me  that, 
when  I've  said  Goliath  ought  to  be  killed 
and  we  had  a  right  to  kill  him." 

"I'm  afraid  it  would  be  a  lawsuit,  unless 
father  paid  a  great  deal  of  money  to  avoid 
it/'  Marion  agreed,  pale  and  troubled, 
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"Can't  you  wait  till  night,  then  drag  him 
over  into  Mr.  Cripsey's  yard  and  leave  him? 
Get  one  of  the  boys  to  help ! " 

"With  Cripsey  very  likely  on  the  watch, 
ready  to  pounce  on  us?  Not  much!" 
Hubert  muttered. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 
"A  LARGE  CONTRACT" 

" CAN'T  you  bury  him?" 

"I  might  —  if  I  had  a  chance  —  and 
knew  just  where  it  would  be  safe ;  I  shouldn't 
dare  to,  in  our  own  garden.  I  tell  you, 
Fuzziwig,  it's  a  large  contract;  something 
to  be  studied  over!" 

"I'm  afraid  that's  so !"  she  assented  with 
deep  concern  and  sympathy.  "But  come 
in  and  change  your  clothes;  you  mustn't 
be  seen  in  that  plight !  I'll  wash  and  dress 
your  hurt  and  put  on  a  fresh  bandage ;  and 
that  will  give  you  time  to  think." 

He  looked  down  at  his  splashed  trou- 
sers and  torn  shirt-sleeve,  and  the  bloody 
handkerchief  on  his  wrist,  and  laughed 
nervously. 

"I'll  clear  up  here  first,  and  get  him  out 
of  sight."  He  set  the  tub  again  in  place, 
then  stepped  quickly  to  open  the  large  door 
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of  the  barn,  only  a  few  yards  away.  "  Catch 
hold  and  give  me  a  lift." 

"Oh,  I  don't  want  to  touch  the  beast!" 
Marion  protested,  perceiving  his  intention. 

"Just  like  a  girl!"  he  jeered.  "I  can  do 
it  alone,  as  I  knew  I  should  have  to!"  — 
resolutely  stooping  to  seize  a  hind  leg  of  the 
dog. 

"I  suppose  I  must !"  she  said,  overcoming 
her  repugnance. 

She  laid  hold  of  another  leg,  then  together 
they  dragged  Goliath  up  the  sloping  carriage- 
way to  the  littered  floor  of  the  barn,  and 
stretched  him  out  by  the  partition  that 
enclosed  the  stalls.  Conspicuous  among  the 
objects  in  the  barn  were  a  cutter  and  a 
carryall,  some  barrels,  and  a  pile  of  boxes. 

Marion  instinctively  wiped  on  her  apron 
the  hand  that  had  held  the  animal's  leg,  and 
looked  around,  exclaiming :  — 

"It  is  just  the  place  to  hide  him." 

"He  wouldn't  stay  hidden,  here  or  any- 
where, many  days,"  Hubert  chuckled. 
"Something  about  him  would  speak  louder 
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than  words,  or  I  miss  my  guess !  But  I  can 
cover  him  out  of  sight,  and  take  time  to 
think.  One  of  those  boxes,  Fuzziwig!" 

Since  leaving  the  ministry  on  account  of 
broken  health,  Mr.  Warner  had  acted  as 
agent  for  the  sale  of  various  articles,  begin- 
ning with  a  patent  egg-beater  and  ending 
with  a  cyclopaedia;  the  boxes  were  some  in 
which  his  wares  had  come  packed,  and  which 
had  been  put  aside  for  occasional  use  in  re- 
shipping  them  to  points  of  distribution. 

In  a  moment  Hubert  was  at  the  pile,  pull- 
ing out  one  of  a  size  he  judged  suitable  for 
his  purpose.  The  cover  had  been  lightly 
tacked  on,  but  with  hammer  and  screw- 
driver this  was  quickly  removed. 

His  first  thought  had  been  to  turn  the 
empty  box  over  Goliath  as  he  lay  on  the 
floor;  but  though  of  ample  depth,  he  found 
it  short  for  the  head  and  legs  unless  they 
were  thrust  up  under  the  ends.  Then  he 
turned  it  right  side  up  again,  exclaiming :  — 

"I'll  put  him  into  it!  Why  not?  Box 
him  up!  Then  if  Tin  Kitchen  comes  to 
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inquire  for  him,  I'll  sit  on  the  cover  and 
say,  'Yes,  he  has  been  about  here  a  good 
part  of  the  day,  and  I  don't  believe  he  is 
far  away  now.  Have  you  called  him  ? '  I'll 
say,  'Maybe  you  haven't  called  him  loud 
enough,  Mr.  Cripsey!'  I'll  kick  my  heels 
against  the  box  and  say,  'guess  you'll  have 
to  call  him  middling  loud!'  Which  will  be 
true  enough!"  he  rattled  on  with  reckless 
hilarity,  as  he  ran  to  the  stalls  for  straw. 

"Oh,  Hubbiboy!  you  make  me  laugh!" 
said  Marion,  almost  as  excited  as  he. 

"Well!  what's  the  matter  with  that 
idea?"  he  replied,  spreading  a  heavy  layer 
of  horse-bedding  on  the  bottom  of  the  box. 
"I'll  make  Goliath  comfortable;  give  him 
a  good  dry  bed  to  lie  on.  He's  a  trifle  damp, 
—  shouldn't  wonder  if  he  got  too  far  down 
into  the  water  when  he  went  to  drink !  He 
was  always  a  thirsty  dog!"  He  filled  the 
corners,  and  chuckled  again,  —  "I  wish  I 
could  pack  him  in  ice!" 

"Or  embalm  him!"    Marion   suggested, 
looking  on  with  fearful  joy. 
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"Or  cremate  him!"  said  Hubert.  "But 
this  will  have  to  do.  Now,  lend  a  hand! 
Catch  hold  —  don't  be  afraid  —  he  won't 
bite  you!  He  never'll  snap  at  you  or  any- 
body again!" 

"I'm  not  afraid,  but  I  do  hate  to  touch 
the  creature!" 

Again,  however,  she  overcame  her  repug- 
nance, and  together  they  half  lifted,  half 
tumbled  the  great,  heavy,  hairy,  flabby  bulk 
into  the  box.  Hubert  pressed  down  the 
head  and  tucked  in  the  legs  and  tail,  then 
added  more  straw,  which  she  handed  him. 

"I  haven't  helped  father  pack  his  egg- 
beaters  and  things  without  learning  how  to 
do  a  little  job  like  this,"  he  said,  thrusting 
the  twisted  wisps  well  down  in  the  sides  and 
corners,  and  covering  the  beast.  "And  I'll 
tell  you  what,  Fuzziwig!" 

"Tell  me  quick,"  she  said;  "for  I  must 
hurry  into  the  house  and  see  to  the  fire  and 
the  baking  potatoes;  I  had  forgotten  all 
about  them !  What  is  it  ?  " 

"Just  this!"  he  said,  reaching  for  the 
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cover.  "Now  I've  got  him  packed,  I'll  put 
on  an  address,  just  as  if  it  was  a  box  father 
had  left  ready  for  sending  away.  Then  who 
will  suspect  what  sort  of  big  game  we've 
got  in  it?" 

"Hubbiboy!  you  are  a  genius!"  she  ex- 
claimed admiringly. 

"  You'll  say  that  when  I  tell  you  another 
idea,"  he  replied,  adjusting  the  cover.  "It's 
great !  we  are  all  right,  Fuzziwig !  But  run 
into  the  house  now  and  see  to  your  potatoes, 
and  bring  the  ink  and  marking  brush.  And, 
Fuzziwig!"  he  called  after  her,  " don't 
hurry  up  the  dinner.  I'll  tell  you  why!" 

She  hastened  to  the  house,  and  returning 
promptly,  found  the  cover  on  the  box,  and 
Hubert  pulling  out,  or  clipping  off  with  his 
knife,  protruding  straws. 

"You  do  the  marking!"  he  said.  She 
had  often  done  such  lettering  for  her  father, 
and  was  quite  expert  at  it.  "Any  name 
will  do.  I've  thought  of  one.  How  is  this 
for  a  good  plain  business  address?  N.  J. 
Phillips,  Boston,  Mass.  To  be  called  for." 
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"Say  it  again,"  said  Marion,  dipping  the 
marking  brush.  "Don't  make  me  laugh  so; 
my  hand  is  all  a-tremble !  Now  —  N.  J.  — 
what?" 

"Phillips,  I  said.  But  N.  J.  anything! 
Tin  Kitchen  himself  might  handle  that  box 
now  and  never  suspect  there  was  a  Goliath 
in  it!" 

"It's  awfully  funny !"  she  exclaimed,  con- 
templating the  finished  inscription.  "It's 
well  we  are  having  our  laugh  now;  I'm  afraid 
there'll  be  something  besides  laughing  before 
long!  What  was  the  other  idea  you  spoke 
of?" 

"I'm  going  to  rush  down  town  now,"  re- 
plied Hubert,  "and  catch  John  Bowers,  if  I 
can,  before  he  goes  to  dinner,  —  tell  him  what 
a  scrape  we  are  in,  and  get  him  to  come  with 
his  wagon  this  evening,  help  me  load  up  the 
thing,  and  take  it  over  and  tumble  it  into  the 
river." 

"Well,  you  are  a  genius,  Hubbiboy!" 

"Isn't  it  great?"  he  said.  "We'll  start 
Goliath  on  his  long  voyage,  down-stream  in 
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search  of  N.  J.  Phillips,  wherever  that 
imaginary  individual  may  be !  I  know 
Bowers  will  like  the  fun.  Now  help  me  get 
ready,  and  I  am  off  in  a  jiffy!" 

Back  into  the  house,  his  clothes  were 
changed,  and  hands  and  face  washed,  with 
a  celerity  of  which  only  an  eager  boy  is 
capable;  Marion  put  a  clean  bandage  on  his 
hurt,  which  proved  to  be  not  serious,  and 
he  started  on  his  errand. 
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CHAPTER  IX 

THE  BUTCHER'S  YOUNG  MAN  GIVES  FRIENDLY 
ADVICE 

ARRIVED  breathless  at  the  butcher's  shop, 
he  found  John  Bowers,  plump  and  rosy- 
complexioned,  in  his  white  frock,  sawing  the 
bone  of  a  slice  of  ham  for  a  woman  in  wait- 
ing. Hubert  stood  by,  fretting  with  im- 
patience, until  the  purchase  was  wrapped  in 
brown  paper  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
customer,  and  John  Bowers  turned  smilingly 
to  greet  him. 

" Wasn't  that  bit  of  steak  enough  for  two? 
Come  for  more?"  asked  the  butcher's  young 
man. 

"For  two ?  for  three !  We  had  a  guest  at 
dinner!  Uninvited!"  And  lowering  his 
voice,  as  they  stepped  towards  the  rear  of 
the  shop,  the  boy  told  briefly,  and  confi- 
dentially, the  story  of  Goliath's  theft  and 
tragic  end. 
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"Perdigious !  by  jolly !  That's  as  good  as 
my  cobblestone!  Tipped  him  over  in  the 
tub,  and  got  him  in  a  box  with  a  label  on !" 

This  was  the  comment  of  the  butcher's 
young  man,  as  soon  as  he  could  get  his  voice 
for  laughing. 

' 'Yes!"  said  the  boy;  "and  I've  hurried 
straight  to  you;  for  I  want  your  help." 

"I  shall  be  only  too  glad  to  take  a  hand! 
Goliath  and  I  were  old  friends.  I'll  do 
anything  for  Goliath!"  said  the  butcher's 
young  man,  rubbing  his  hands.  "I've 
always  thought  I  should  like  to  go  to  his 
funeral." 

"That's  it,"  Hubert  explained.  "Come 
with  your  team  to-night  and  we'll  put  him 
aboard,  and  give  him  a  lift  over  to  the  river, 
and  launch  him!  set  him  afloat,  like  Moses 
among  the  bulrushes!  See?" 

"Yes,  I  see!"  said  the  butcher's  young 
man,  more  soberly.  "A  pretty  good  idea! 
But  —  " 

"Oh,  don't  raise  a  crop  of  objections!" 
the  boy  implored,  observing  his  friend  grow- 
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ing  suddenly  cautious.  "  Marion  said  you 
would  help  us  out." 

"Well,  I  will!  But  maybe  not  just  in 
that  way.  You  don't  know  Tin  Kitchen 
Dick  as  I  do." 

"After  living  neighbor  to  him  so  many 
years?"  said  Hubert,  disappointed  at  the 
other's  hesitation. 

"That  counts  for  something,"  said  the 
butcher's  young  man.  "But  if  you  knew 
him  deep  down  under  his  jacket,  you'd 
know,  soon  as  ever  he  misses  Goliath,  his 
suspicions  will  be  roused,  he'll  have  his 
eyes  and  ears  open,  and  not  a  wagon  can 
back  into  a  yard  in  the  neighborhood,  any 
time  of  night,  without  his  being  on  hand 
to  overhaul  it.  I  wouldn't  take  that 
risk!" 

"I  don't  believe  the  risk  would  be  very 
great,"  Hubert  replied,  falteringly. 

"Besides,  I  couldn't  take  out  our  team  in 

the  middle  of  the  night  without  asking  the 

boss.     I  should  have  to  tell  him  the  whole 

story,  and  I  don't  imagine  he'd  let  me  have 
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it  for  any  such  adventure.  That's  my 
opinion." 

"What  then  would  you  do?"  Hubert 
asked,  dismayed  and  dubious. 

"It's  simple  enough/'  said  the  butcher's 
young  man  smilingly. 

"I  don't  see!" 

"Yes,  you  do!  Where's  your  gumption? 
Goliath,  you  say,  is  boxed  and  labelled,  as  if 
he  was  to  be  sent  by  express." 

"Well?" 

"Send  him  by  express !" 

"You  don't  mean  — "  gasped  Hubert. 

"What  else?"  said  the  butcher's  young 
man,  his  confident  expression  in  odd  con- 
trast with  the  boy's  round-eyed  astonish- 
ment. "Where's  the  harm?  You've  put  a 
make-up  name  on  the  box." 

"N.  J.  Phillips.  To  be  calkdfor,"  quoted 
Hubert.  "  And  it  won't  be  called  for !  And 
in  a  few  days — " 

"Well!  what  will  happen  in  a  few  days? 
If  I  know  Goliath,  and  I  think  I  do,  he'll 
make  his  presence  known.  But  you  may  be 
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sure  of  one  thing,"  said  the  butcher's  young 
man  cheerily.  "They  won't  send  him  back 
to  you." 

"What  will  they  do?" 

"What  do  they  always  do  with  perishable 
goods  that  spoil  on  their  hands?" 

A  ray  of  comprehension  lighted  the  boy's 
clouded  countenance,  as  he  replied,  "When 
we  had  a  crate  of  peaches  sent  to  us  once,  and 
it  wasn't  delivered,  the  excuse  was,  that  they 
rotted,  and  had  to  be  thrown  away.  As  they 
had  been  carefully  picked  and  crated  by  my 
uncle  in  New  Jersey,  of  course  we  knew  they 
had  been  gobbled  by  the  expressmen,  some- 
where on  the  road." 

"They  won't  gobble  Goliath!"  said  the 
butcher's  young  man,  smiling  drolly. 

"I  guess  not !"  said  Hubert,  a  good  laugh 
helping  to  shake  off  his  anxiety.  "If  they 
hanker  after  him,  they're  welcome!  But 
what  will  they  do?"  he  repeated. 

"I'll  tell  you,  perzac'ly!  They'll  make 
unkind  remarks  about  your  2V.  J.  What's- 
his-name  for  not  calling  and  removing  his 
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property.  Then  they'll  yield  to  a  natural 
curiosity  —  pry  open  the  box  —  clap  on  the 
cover  again,  quicker'n  lightning,  as  if  it  con- 
tained bumblebees  and  they  was  buzzing 
out,  —  make  more  uncomplimentary  ob- 
servations, —  and  you  can't  blame  'em,  we 
are  all  human !  —  chiefly  about  Goliath,  just 
as  if  it  was  his  fault  I  —  and  turn  him  over 
to  the  street  scavengers." 

"In  a  hurry,  I  guess!"  said  Hubert, 
scarcely  able  to  contain  his  glee. 

" Hurry  is  no  name  for  it!"  replied  the 
butcher's  young  man.  "  Never  put  off  till 
to-morrow  what  should  be  done  to-day. 
Procrastination  is  the  thief  of  time.  Suffi- 
cient unto  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof.  Stitch 
in  time  saves  nine.  And  all  that.  They'll 
remember  their  proverbs.  And  the  scav- 
engers won't  sit  on  the  cover  and  light 
their  pipes  and  swap  stories,  and  there 
won't  be  any  coroner.  Goliath  will  get  a 
free  pass  to  the  city  dump,  and  that  will 
end  his  campaign  —  wind  up  his  woful 
career.  No  more  cobblestones!  No  more 
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rump  steaks!  No  more  tubs  of  water! 
You'll  never  hear  from  him  again." 

"You  think  so?"  the  boy  asked  with 
joyful  eagerness. 

"I  know  so!  That's  all  there  is  to  it. 
Only  do  as  I  tell  you.  The  express  takes 
boxes  to  and  from  your  house  so  often,  noth- 
ing will  be  thought  of  it.  Leave  the  order 
on  your  way  out.  Have  him  off  your 
premises  before  any  questions  are  asked. 
This  very  afternoon!  First  train,  by  jolly! 
Don't  wait  for  the  bumblebees  to  hum 
very  loud  inside  that  box !  This  is  one  of  the 
irons  that  must  be  struck  before  it's  hot !" 

"  Would  you?"  said  Hubert,  only  too  glad 
to  be  persuaded. 

"I  would !  sure  pop !"  averred  the  butch- 
er's young  man  decisively. 

"But  oughtn't  I  to  change  the  address  — 
to  some  place  farther  away?  To  Chicago? 
to  San  Francisco?"  Hubert  queried. 

"To  China  —  to  the  moon  —  I  shouldn't 
object !  The  farther  the  better  for  our  friend 
Goliath!  But  I  don't  see  the  necessity. 
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And,  now  I  think  of  it,"  said  the  butcher's 
young  man,  "I  advise  you  to  prepay  the 
expressage  —  to  make  it  all  right  with  the 
company.  To  San  Francisco,  even  to  Chi- 
cago, would  cost  a  pile.  It  won't  probably 
be  much  over  fifty  cents  to  Boston.  You 
can  afford  that." 

"I  never  spent  fifty  cents  so  willingly  in  all 
my  life!  Now,  cut  me  off  some  nice  chops 
to  go  with  what  is  left  of  the  steak,  so  Marion 
and  I  shan't  be  cheated  out  of  our  dinner; 
I'll  hurry  home  and  surprise  her!" 

The  boss  coming  into  the  shop  just  then, 
the  chops  were  cut  off  with  businesslike 
sobriety.  The  boy  took  the  parcel  and  ran. 
Then  the  butcher's  young  man  removed  his 
white  frock,  put  on  his  coat,  and  went  to  his 
own  dinner,  smiling  with  amused  satisfaction. 
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CHAPTER  X 

HOW  THE  DINNER  WAS  INTERRUPTED 

WHEN  Hubert  reached  home,  flushed  and 
heated,  but  triumphant,  and  told  his  sister 
of  the  friendly  advice  he  had  received  from 
the  butcher's  young  man — adding  that 
the  box  would  be  sent  for  immediately  and 
be  on  its  way  to  Boston  in  less  than  an 
hour,  —  she  was  indeed  surprised,  but  not 
so  radiantly  so  as  he  had  anticipated. 

"I'm  afraid  it  wasn't  good  advice!"  she 
exclaimed  with  serious  misgivings. 

"Well,  girls  are  — '  he  began  im- 
patiently, and  paused  for  an  expressive 
word. 

"Are  what,  Sir  Hubert?"  she  demanded, 
in  a  tone  of  firm  remonstrance. 

"Unreasonable  and  inconsistent!"  he  ex- 
claimed. "I've  always  said  so,  and  now 
this  is  another  proof.  Here  I  am,  doing  my 
level  best,  —  racking  my  brains  and  running 
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my  very  legs  off ;  I  hurry  home  and  tell  you 
my  plan,  and  you  have  to  throw  cold  water 
on  it!" 

She  was  getting  the  chops  ready  for  broil- 
ing, but  she  turned  to  say :  — 

"I  didn't  mean  to  do  that.  It  took  me 
so  by  surprise  —  I  haven't  had  time  to  think 
it  over.  But  I'm  afraid  John  Bowers  gave 
you  that  advice  —  the  first  thing  that  popped 
into  his  head  —  because  he  didn't  want  to 
come  and  help  you  this  evening.  It  may  be 
all  right;  I  hope  so." 

"  It  is  all  right!"  Hubert  declared.  "  Any- 
how, that  box  is  going  to  start  on  its  journey 
in  twenty  minutes,  if  the  expressman  doesn't 
fail  me." 

Finding  it  useless  to  oppose  him,  she  sup- 
pressed her  forebodings,  and  said,  with  sisterly 
sweetness,  as  he  was  leaving  the  house:  — 

"I  have  found  that  nice  watermelon  — 
it's  a  beauty!  and  it  was  so  like  a  dear 
brother,  to  think  of  what  I  like!" 

"Oh,  it  was,  was  it  ?  I  do  do  a  decent  thing 
once  in  a  while,  do  I?"   he  retorted. 
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"Why,  Hubbiboy!"  she  began,  as  she 
stood  holding  the  gridiron,  tears  starting 
to  her  eyes. 

"That's  all  right!"  he  interrupted,  his 
anger  quickly  evaporating.  He  was  on  his 
way  to  the  barn,  but  he  stopped  to  say: 
"Hurry  up  the  grub,  for  I  am  about  starved ! 
I  had  no  idea  it  would  be  as  late  as  this 
before  I  had  my  dinner  to-day !  That  box- 
cover  is  only  just  tacked  on,  and  I've  got  to 
put  some  more  nails  in  it,  if  the  thing  is 
going  by  express.  'Twon't  take  five  min- 
utes. It's  all  right  about  that  watermelon, 
Fuzziwig!  I  know  what  you  like!" 

The  box-cover  was  nailed,  the  steak  and 
chops  were  appetizingly  broiled,  and  with 
huge  content  the  boy  seated  himself  at  the 
table,  which  Marion  had  set  with  maidenly 
pride  in  that  first  repast  arranged  by  her  hi 
their  parents'  absence. 

"At  last !"  he  said,  putting  his  fork  into  a 

chop  and  transferring  it  to  his  plate.     "I'm 

glad  we  didn't  have  dinner  at  eleven  o'clock, 

for  now  it  would  be  all  over,  and  I  should  be 
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fretting  about  supper.  Never  mind  if  the 
potatoes  are  a  little  overdone,  Fuzziwig.  I 
like  a  good,  burnt  skin.  Now,  nothing  is 
going  to  interfere  with  this  business-in-hand 
till  the  expressman  comes." 

He  sat  where  he  could  look  from  the  open 
door,  and  cast  an  expectant  glance  down  the 
road  as  he  spoke. 

11  There's  somebody  coming.  But  it  isn't 
the  express- wagon."  He  gave  a  nervous 
laugh.  "It's  Cripsey!  It's  Tin  Kitchen 
Dick  going  home  to  his  dinner !  Oh,  Fuzzi- 
wig, what  will  he  think  when  no  Goliath 
runs  out  to  meet  him?" 

"How  little  he  imagines!"  murmured 
Marion,  watching  the  slow- jogging  team  and 
the  burly  driver  in  slouched  hat,  as  they 
drew  near. 

Hubert  waited  until  the  wagon  had  gone 
by,  then  jumped  up  from  the  table.  "I 
must  see  him  drive  into  the  yard !  I  believe 
I  shall  know  by  the  way  he  looks  around, 
whether  he  misses  — " 

While  he  was  speaking,  he  stepped  to  a 
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window  that  commanded  a  view  of  the  Crip- 
sey  premises.  He  came  back  presently,  still 
laughing  nervously. 

"He  is  at  the  kitchen  door,  talking  with 
Mrs.  Cripsey,  —  his  greasy  old  hat  in  one 
hand,  and  scratching  his  head  with  the 
other!"  Reseating  himself  at  the  table,  he 
added,  "Now  I'm  not  going  to  leave  this 
chop  again  for  all  the  Cripseys  in  creation, 
nor  for  anything  or  anybody  except  the  ex- 
pressman. I'd  rather  like  to  see  him." 

"I  hear  a  wagon  now!"  said  Marion, 
presently. 

"It  comes  from  the  wrong  direction," 
replied  her  brother.  "Fuzziwig!  I  don't 
wish  to  flatter  you,  and  make  you  too  proud 
to  speak  to  me,  but  I  don't  mind  saying,  if 
you  keep  on  getting  such  dinners  as  this, 
mother  will  have  to  look  to  her  laurels." 

"But,  —  I'm  sure,"  she  said  in  a  quick, 
low  voice,  —  "there's  somebody  coming  to 
the  door!" 

In  a  moment  Hubert  was  staring  over  his 
dropped  knife  and  fork  at  a  burly  figure  in 
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the  doorway,  and  a  swarthy  visage  glower- 
ing under  an  old  slouch  hat. 

"Where  is  it?  Where  is  it?"  the  visitor 
demanded  gruffly,  the  repetition  of  the  ques- 
tion emphasizing  his  angry  impatience. 

As  he  spoke  of  "it,"  Hubert  inf erred  at 
once  that  the  owner  knew  Goliath  was  no 
longer  a  living  animal.  The  boy's  heart  gave  a 
coward  leap,  and  he  was  conscious  of  turn- 
ing pale,  but  he  answered  with  as  calm  a 
face  and  in  as  steady  a  voice  as  he  could 
command. 

"Where  is  what,  Mr.  Cripsey?" 

"Where  is  what!"  echoed  the  owner  of 
Goliath,  with  savage  sarcasm.  "Don't  you 
know  what  I've  come  for?" 

"How  should  I  know  unless  you  tell  me?" 
returned  Hubert. 

"Haven't  you  left  an  order?  Ain't  there 
a  box  here  to  go  by  express?"  growled  the 
impatient  Cripsey.  "Where  is  it?" 

The  boy  was  on  his  feet  in  an  instant, 
stammering,  — 

"Excuse  me,  Mr.  Cripsey!  Of  course! 
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The  box!    You  didn't  give  me  a  chance  to 
think  —  you  were  so  abrupt." 

"Abrupt !  what  do  you  mean  by  abrupt  ?" 

"Why  —  as  if  you  were  put  out  about 
something." 

"Wai,  I  be  put  out;  coming  for  a  job  like 
this,  just  at  dinner-time." 

Thereupon  Marion  put  in  a  word,  to  give 
her  brother  time  to  recover  his  self-possession. 

"We  are  sorry  to  incommode  you,  Mr. 
Cripsey.  We  had  no  idea  you  would  be 
coming  for  it." 

"No,  Mr.  Cripsey!"  said  Hubert,  ready 
to  show  the  way  to  the  box  and  see  that 
it  had  fair  play  at  the  hands  of  the  dog's 
owner.  "I  was  expecting  the  expressman." 

Marion  added:  "We  are  at  our  dinner; 
I've  just  cut  the  finest  watermelon  I've  seen 
this  season.  Won't  'you  have  a  piece,  Mr. 
Cripsey?" 

"Watermelon!  you  don't  say!"    He  was 

starting  to  accompany  Hubert,  but  halted, 

with  something  like  a  smile,  as  he  turned  his 

bushy  brow  and  looked  over  his  suspender 
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towards  Marion.  "I'm  awful  partial  to 
watermelon,  and  I've  got  just  that  kind  of 
a  thirst  now.  But  ain't  you  robbing  your- 
selves?" 

"Oh,  no!"  said  Marion,  carrying  a  large, 
juicy  slice  to  him,  on  a  plate,  where  he  stood 
at  the  door.  "Hubert  doesn't  care  for  it." 

"Wai!  Thank'ee,  ma'am!"  he  said,  with 
something  very  like  politeness.  "Never 
mind  the  plate.  This  will  go  to  the  right 
spot,  if  I've  got  a  right  spot,  and  I  perty 
gener'ly  have,  about  this  time  of  day!" 
And  he  set  his  teeth  into  the  luscious,  wedge- 
shaped  slice .  ' '  About  the  express, ' '  he  went 
on  as  he  ate,  "the  driver  is  a  friend  of  mine. 
Sometimes  he  'commodates  me,  then  agin 
sometimes  I  'commodates  him." 

"How  nice !"  said  Marion,  approvingly. 
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THE   BOX  BEGINS  ITS  JOURNEY 

"SOMETIMES  it  works  all  right,  and  then 
agin  sometimes  it  don't,"  observed  Cripsey, 
as  he  blew  a  seed  from  his  lips.  "I  thought 
it  didn't  to-day.  He  tackles  me  on  the  street 
and  he  says,  'Dick,  I  want  you  to  do  me  a 
good  turn.  Right  now!'  I  says,  'I'm  on 
my  way  to  my  dinner,  and  I'm  afraid  good 
turns  ain't  so  plenty  with  me  as  they  be 
sometimes.'  But  he  says,  ' It's  up  your  way ; 
a  box,  to  your  neighbor  Warner's.  I've  got 
all  I  can  'tend  to  till  train  time,  and  they're 
partic'lar,'  he  says,  'to  have  it  go  on  the  one 
o'clock.'  So  I  come  in  his  place." 

"You  are  very  kind!"  said  Marion,  while 
Hubert  endeavored  to  compose  his  excited 
features  behind  Cripsey's  burly  shoulder. 

"Shouldn't  wonder  if  I  did  'pear  a  little 
mite  put  out,"  Tin  Kitchen  Dick  continued, 
with  increasing  friendliness.  "I  am  team- 
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ing  shingles  over  to  the  new  schoolhouse,  and 
when  a  man's  tired  and  sharp-set,  he's  apt 
to  be  short-tempered.  Had  to  go  first  and 
tell  my  wife  to  wait  dinner,  and  that  led  to 
words,  and  made  me  madder  yet !  But  this 
'ere  melon!"  — talking  between  bites,  as  he 
hurriedly  hollowed  out  the  green  rind  with 
teeth  almost  as  black  as  the  seeds  they 
ejected,  —  "it's  right  down  cooling.  I  don't 
feel  half  so  fiery  as  I  did!" 

And  he  looked  at  Marion  with  a  good- 
natured  grimace  meant  for  a  smile.  Hubert, 
in  the  background,  shook  his  head  scowlingly 
as  she  brought  out  a  second  slice;  for  he 
feared  that  more  melon  might  cause  further 
delay,  and  he  was  anxiously  waiting  to  see 
Cripsey  and  the  boxed  Goliath  surely  and 
safely  on  their  way  to  the  station. 

"Much  obleeged!"  said  the  teamster,  as 
he  took  the  proffered  piece,  and,  to  Hubert's 
great  relief,  stooped  to  place  it  on  the  door- 
step. "I'll  lay  it  here,  if  you've  no  objec- 
tion, and  take  it  in  my  fist,  on  the  wagon, 
after  I  load  on  the  box." 
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"It's    middling    heavy/'    Hubert    said. 
"You'll  want  to  drive  in,  and  back  up  to 
the  barn  door." 

"Guess  I  can  manage  my  own  business," 
replied  Cripsey,  with  a  relapse  into  his 
habitual  roughness.  "Might  drive  in, 
though,  and  water  my  horses  here." 

He  glanced  at  the  team,  left  standing  in 
the  street,  then  stepped  to  the  corner  of  the 
shed  and  peered  into  the  empty  tub. 

"Nary  drop  o'  water!"  he  muttered. 
"Does  it  leak  ?  "  —  with  a  look  at  the  ground, 
which  was  still  wet. 

As  no  horse  could  have  drained  quite 
the  last  drop,  and  as  such  a  spread  of 
dampness  from  any  ordinary  leakage  did 
not  seem  altogether  reasonable,  Hubert  felt 
the  impulse  a  troubled  conscience  some- 
times inspires,  to  make  a  needless  expla- 
nation. 

"Something  got  into  it  —  that  I  didn't 
much  like  the  looks  of  —  and  I  emptied  it 
out." 

Cripsey,  after  suggesting  the  leak,  would 
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have  given  no  further  thought  to  the  spilled 
water,  but  he  now  turned  to  ask :  — 

"What  was  it?  Caterpillars?  Though 
it's  late  for  caterpillars." 

Hubert  kept  his  countenance  resolutely, 
aware  that  Marion's  eyes  were  on  him,  as  he 
answered :  — 

"It  was  hairy  enough,  — but  big  —  for  a 
caterpillar." 

"Some  new-fangled  critter!"  declared 
Cripsey.  "As  if  we  didn't  have  pests  enough 
a'ready!  Drownin'  is  good  for  'em!" 

"So  I  thought,"  replied  Hubert. 

"It'll  take  some  pumping,"  the  teamster 
added.  "Guess  I  won't  water  till  I  git 
home." 

Hubert  was  afraid  Marion  might  volunteer 
to  do  the  pumping;  but  she  refrained,  and 
he  led  the  way  to  the  barn. 

"Wai!  that's  more  of  a  box  than  I 
ca'c'lated  on!"  remarked  Cripsey.  "Don't 
often  see  one  quite  so  bulky  going  out  of 
here!" 

"Yes  —  this  is  —  an  exception ! "  the  boy 
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admitted.  "I  said  you'd  have  to  back  your 
wagon  up." 

''Anything  but  books  in  it  ?"  the  teamster 
inquired. 

"There's  some  packing,  I  believe,"  replied 
Hubert. 

"Cyclopedies  is  perty  solid,"  observed 
Cripsey,  giving  the  box  a  shove  away  from 
the  partition.  "Your  dad  showed  me  some 
once,  and  I  told  him  on  the  spot,  I'd  ruther 
a  blamed  sight  do  the  heaviest  sort  of  team- 
ing all  my  life,  than  undertake  to  read  one 
on  'em  through.  'Yes,  sir,'  I  says,  'lumber 
and  brick  ain't  in  it ! '  I  ain't  one  of  the 
reading  sort;  but  I  can  tackle  a  box,  and  I 
guess  I  can  tackle  this!" 

He  was  already  lifting  one  end.  Then, 
stooping  to  his  burden,  after  a  little  pre- 
liminary canting  and  clutching  and  hug- 
ging, he  all  at  once  heaved  it  up  and  swung 
it  over  his  shoulder,  with  a  deft  movement 
that  filled  the  on-looking  Hubert  with 
amazement,  fear,  and  joy;  amazement  at 
the  ease  and  suddenness  of  it,  fear  lest 
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the  box  might  tumble  to  the  floor,  burst 
open,  and  spill  out  Goliath,  and  joy  to 
see  it  well  poised,  bottom  up,  on  Cripsey's 
burly  back. 

"Have  you  got  it?"  he  called  out  in  a 
half-strangled  voice. 

" Got  it!  Whatdoyous'pose?  'Tain't  so 
hefty  as  it  looked  —  fer  cyclopedies.  I'll 
tell  ye  another  thing,"  said  Cripsey,  mov- 
ing off  with  his  balanced  freight.  "  Tain't 
close-packed.  Suthin'  slumped  inside,  as  I 
hove  it  up." 

"I  don't  think  the  —  slumping  —  will  hurt 
anything.  I'll  take  the  risk  of  that,"  said 
Hubert.  "But  you  might  —  I  guess  you'd 
better  —  handle  it  carefully!"  remember- 
ing with  satisfaction  the  extra  nails  with 
which  he  had  secured  the  cover. 

He  picked  up  Tin  Kitchen's  hat,  which 
had  fallen  off,  and  followed  him  from  the 
barn;  signalled  to  Marion,  watching  at  a 
window,  and  pointed  gleefully  at  the  box 
beginning  its  journey;  hardly  able  to  keep 
from  shrieking  and  rolling  on  the  grass,  at 
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the  spectacle  of  Goliath  thus  shouldered  and 
borne  away  by  his  owner. 

Marion  joined  the  procession,  with  Crip- 
sey's  reserved  section  of  melon ;  and  brother 
and  sister  stood  at  the  gate  nudging  each 
other,  and  struggling  with  their  emotions, 
as  they  watched  him  backing  around,  lower- 
ing and  tipping  the  box,  and  standing  it  up 
in  the  open  end  of  the  wagon.  Hubert  was 
sure  he  heard  "suthin'  slump"  again;  and 
wondered  if  Cripsey  would  speak  of  it. 

Tin  Kitchen  climbed  up  over  a  wheel,  and 
hauled  the  box  forward,  to  make  it  serve 
as  a  seat  in  place  of  a  narrow  strip  of  board 
laid  across  the  sides  of  the  wagon.  Then 
with  a  desperate  effort  at  self-control  the 
boy  said :  — 

"Here  is  your  hat,  Mr.  Cripsey." 

As  Tin  Kitchen  reached  to  take  the  hat  he 
observed  the  boy's  bandaged  wrist,  and  asked 
what  had  happened  to  it. 

"Nothing  to  speak  of,"  Hubert  replied. 
"Only  a  scratch." 

"Why  don't  you  say  my  dawg  done  it?" 
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Tin  Kitchen  retorted  with  a  sarcastic  laugh, 
as  he  punched  his  hat  into  shape  and  put  it 
on. 

"I  —  why  —  hasn't  he  enough  else  to  an- 
swer for?"  replied  Hubert,  disconcerted  by 
the  abruptness  of  the  strange  question. 
"Why  should  I  —  accuse  —  Goliath?" 

"  'Cause  it's  the  fashion,"  jeered  Cripsey, 
adjusting  his  extemporized  seat  before  set- 
tling himself  down  on  the  cover.  "Any  sort 
of  calamity  occurring  in  this  neighborhood, 
the  blame  is  his'n !  It's  always  his'n !  Your 
bandage  reminded  me  of  the  one  the  Perkins 
girl  wore  for  a  week  and  over.  Jest  in  that 
place  on  her  wrist.  She  claimed  Goliar  bit 
her." 

"I've  always  understood  he  did  bite  her," 
spoke  up  Marion,  quickly. 

"What  proof  was  there  't  he  done  it?" 
scoffed  Cripsey.  "Who  seen  him  do  it? 
She  said  he  was  trying  to  snatch  her  bread- 
and-butter,  and  'cause  she  fit  him  off  he 
snapped  her.  Her  folks  threatened  to  sue 
me.  I  said,  'Sue  away.  Bring  your  proof. 
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You've  only  a  child's  word  for  it.  Sue 
away.'  Then  they  and  every  dumb  fool 
begun  to  raise  a  terrible  hue-and-cry,  and 
claim  't  he'd  oughter  be  put  out  of  the  way; 
I'd  oughter  kill  Goliar!" 

Moved  with  indignation,  Marion  spoke  up 
again,  meeting  the  eyes  he  turned  glower- 
ingly  upon  her,  with  a  clear,  bright,  daring 
light  in  her  own :  — 

"Do  you  think  it  is  right  to  leave  loose  a 
dog  that  bites  children?  Is  it  right,  Mr. 
Cripsey?" 

"Who  else  has  he  bit?"  Cripsey  retorted 
with  ill-smothered  wrath,  as  he  gathered  up 
his  reins.  "Tell  me  that,  will  you?  He 
never's  bit  one  of  you!"  He  spoke  less 
harshly,  as  his  eyes  fell  upon  the  tempting 
slice  she  was  handing  up  to  him.  "And  he 
never  will !" 

"No,  Mr.  Cripsey,  I  don't  think  he  ever 
will!"  she  answered  decisively.  "I  am 
quite  sure  he  never  will!" 

"Then  what's  all  the  row  about,  I'd  like 
to    know!"    He    poised    the    pink-colored 
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new  moon  of  melon  in  one  hand,  holding  the 
reins  with  the  other.  "I  did  keep  him  tied 
for  a  spell,  but  he  howled,  and  they  couldn't 
stan'  that.  Any  dog'll  howl  in  confinement, 
and  ye  can't  blame  'em.  Kill  Goliar!"  he 
repeated  with  savage  scorn.  "I  wouldn't 
take  one  hundred  dollars  for  that  dawg 
to-day!" 

And  he  drove  off  down  the  street,  seated 
on  the  box  cover,  munching  his  melon. 
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HUBERT'S  STRANGE  MISTAKE 

IT  was  not  until  they  had  reentered  the 
house  that  Hubert  gave  vent  to  his  pent-up 
feelings,  choking,  and  shrieking,  and  catch- 
ing Marion  about  the  waist  as  if  he  would 
whirl  her  with  him  in  his  wild  dance  of 
exultation. 

"Did  you  hear  him?"  he  said.  "He 
'wouldn't  take  a  hundred  dollars  for  that 
dawg  to-day!'  I  thought  I  should  go  into 
conniptions !  And  all  the  while  he  had  him 
in  the  box,  and  now  he  is  riding  on  him !" 

Marion  wiped  her  tearful  eyes  and  replaced 
on  the  table  the  dinner  which  she  had  taken 
the  precaution  to  keep  warm  in  the  oven 
during  Tin  Kitchen's  visit,  while  Hubert 
rattled  on. 

"Goliath  'never  will  bite  one  of  you!' 
And  you  were  '  quite  sure  he  never  would ! ' 
How  could  you  keep  a  straight  face  when  you 
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said  that  ?  It  was  all  I  could  do  to  hold  in." 
Hungry  as  he  was,  and  eager  to  enjoy  his 
much-interrupted  midday  meal,  he  kept  up 
his  merry  strain  of  reminiscence  and  com- 
ment when  seated  at  the  table. 

"He  wondered  why  I  didn't  say  'Goliar 
done  it ! '  You  could  have  batted  me  over 
with  a  wren's  tail-feather!  I  thought  for  a 
moment  he  knew  everything,  and  had  only 
been  fooling  me  so  far.  Didn't  I  show  it  in 
my  face,  Fuzziwig?" 

"I  didn't  dare  look  at  you,  Hubbiboy!" 
replied  Marion.  "But  you  couldn't  have 
looked  more  astonished  than  you  did  when 
he  first  came  to  the  door!" 

' '  I  guess  not ! ' '  the  boy  laughed .  " '  Where 
is  it?  Where  is  it?'  I  thought,  of  course, 
he  meant  the  thing  that  had  been  a  dog! 
But  you  should  have  heard  him  in  the  barn  — 
after  he  had  shouldered  the  box.  It  wasn't 
so  'hefty  as  it  looked  —  for  cyclopedies ! ' 
And  'suthin'  slumped'  in  it,  when  he  hove 
it  up.  There  he  comes  up  the  street  again; 
and  he  isn't  riding  on  any  box!" 
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Hubert  smothered  his  laughter  as  he  bent 
his  head  for  a  better  look  at  Cripsey  driving 
by,  while  Marion  remarked :  — 

"I  wonder  if  he  would  like  some  more 
watermelon!" 

"He's  'awful  partial  to  watermelon!" 
said  her  brother.  "You  knew  what  would 
make  him  good-natured.  But  I  begrudged 
it  to  hirrK  So  much  of  your  melon.  And 
he  wanted  to  know  what  got  into  the 
tub!" 

"It  was  all  so  funny  —  funny!  But," 
said  Marion,  more  soberly,  "I'm  afraid  we 
shall  find  there's  another  side  to  it  all." 

"You  must  have  a  conscience  a  good  deal 
tenderer  than  this  steak,  to  feel  any  remorse 
for  what  we've  done !"  her  brother  declared. 

"It  isn't  remorse,"  said  Marion.  "I  did 
feel  some  at  first  —  a  neighbor's  dog !  —  but 
it  all  left  me  when  he  spoke  as  he  did  about 
Goliath's  biting  little  Nancy  Perkins.  That 
was  too  much.  I  was  glad  the  brute  was 
dead,  and  I  shouldn't  have  been  afraid  to 
tell  him  so." 
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"I  believe  you,  Fuzziwig.  You  are  just 
splendid !  Your  eyes  fairly  shone,  as  you 
spoke  up  to  him;  I  was  proud  of  you." 

"I've  no  tenderness  of  conscience  on  that 
account  —  putting  a  dangerous  beast  where 
he  will  do  no  more  harm;  after  all  we  have 
suffered  from  him.  But  I'm  afraid  of  the 
consequences  —  to  father.  You  know,  ever 
since  his  nervous  breakdown,  what  an  effect 
anything  like  worry  has  on  him." 

"He  won't  have  any  worry." 

"You  think  so.  And  I  wish  /  could.  Of 
course,"  she  went  on,  "there's  a  record  kept 
of  every  package,  and  that  box  isn't  going  to 
be  disposed  of  as  quietly  as  John  Bowers 
would  have  you  believe." 

"If  you  don't  beat  all  the  girls !"  Hubert 
burst  forth  impetuously.  "Just  as  I  have 
got  everything  arranged  —  the  box  on  its 
way !  —  you  are  afraid  of  worrying  father ! 
But  you  don't  mind  worrying  me !  I  thought 
I  was  going  to  finish  my  dinner  in  peace,  and 
now" — throwing  down  his  knife  and  fork 
angrily. 
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"Why,  Hubbiboy!"  she  remonstrated. 
"We've  got  to  think  of  what  may  happen. 
I  don't  mean  to  worry  you." 

"Don't  mean  to!  Then  why  do  you? 
You  are  the  most  unreasonable,  inconsider- 
ate, inconsistent,  unlogical  — " 

As  he  was  hesitating  for  an  epithet  she 
came  to  his  assistance. 

"Unkind,  unsisterly  —  I've  heard  it  all 
before,  and  more  than  once.  But  don't  say 
unlogical,  Hubbiboy!" 

"But  you  are!"  he  cried,  still  more  irri- 
tated, as  he  perceived  that  she  was  laughing 
at  him. 

"Of  course  I  am!"  she  admitted  with 
smiling  irony.  "I  always  am  —  when  you 
don't  happen  to  agree  with  me.  But  don't 
say  wnlogical ;  iflogical  is  the  word.  I  want 
you  to  use  the  right  words  even  when  you 
say  the  wrong  things." 

"But  why  do  you-  "  he  began.    "There's 

no  occasion  for  anybody's  worrying.    I  am 

going  to  dismiss  it  from  my  mind!    John 

Bowers  said  if  I  made  it  all  right  with  the 
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company  —  oh,  that  reminds  me!  Of  all 
the  confounded  blundering  idiots!"  he  ex- 
claimed in  sudden  consternation. 

"Who?"  she  asked.     "John  Bowers?" 

"No  —  I!  I  forgot  to  pay  the  express- 
age!" 

"Why,  Hub!  That's  the  most  dreadful 
mistake  yet.  I  thought  you  did  that  when 
you  left  the  order." 

"That's  what  Bowers  advised  me  to  do, 
and  what  I  was  going  to  do.  I  had  the 
money  all  ready.  But  they  said  in  the  office 
they  couldn't  tell  how  much  it  would  be 
until  they  saw  the  box;  the  expressman 
would  know,  and  I  could  pay  him.  Then 
Instead  of  the  expressman,  Cripsey  came,  and 
put  it  all  out  of  my  head.  I'll  rush  right 
down  and  pay  it  now." 

"Too  late!"  said  Marion,  looking  at  the 
clock.  "The  train  has  started.  If  you  go 
flying  to  the  office  now,  in  a  great  fluster,  to 
pay  for  the  box  after  it  is  gone,  it  will  be  a 
suspicious  circumstance,  sure  to  be  remem- 
bered against  you  when  the  thing  comes  to 
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be  inquired  into  —  as  I  am  sure  it  will  be. 
An  additional  clew." 

She  watched  him,  as  he  glowered,  with 
spoiled  appetite,  over  his  cantaloupe;  then 
went  on :  — 

"Of  course  it  will  be  traced  back  to  Crip- 
sey,  if  not  to  us.  Think  of  his  astonishment 
when  they  show  him  what  was  in  that 
box!  I  can  see  him  come  fuming  into 
our  yard!  I'm  afraid  it  will  take  more 
watermelons  than  you  can  lug  home,  to 
cool  him  off." 

The  boy  had  to  laugh,  but  he  was  very 
glum. 

"Then  there's  another  clew  which  you 
haven't  thought  of,  Sir  Hubert.  A  very 
decided  one!" 

"What's  that?  Pile  'em  up!  Hit  him 
again  —  he  has  no  friends!"  he  said,  in 
comic  desperation. 

"You  remember,  you  turned  the  cover 
over  when  you  put  it  on." 

"Yes,  to  give  you  a  clean  surface  to  mark 
on.  Oh,  I  see  what  you  mean!  Father's 
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name  and  address  on  the  other  side !  Why 
didn't  you  tell  me  all  this  before  ?  You  wait 
till  I  get  into  a  scrape,  and  then  — " 

"Who  is  inconsistent,  unreasonable,  un- 
logical  now,  I  wonder!  I  couldn't  explain 
when  Cripsey  was  here.  I  did  try  to,  before, 
but  you  wouldn't  listen;  I  said  I  didn't 
think  John  Bowers  had  given  you  good  ad- 
vice," she  reminded  him. 

"Well,  what  sort  of  advice  would  you 
have  given?"  he  retorted,  sulkily  scraping 
out  his  cantaloupe. 

"If  the  box  was  really  to  go  by  express," 
replied  Marion,  "my  advice  would  have 
been  to  send  it  to  the  folks  at  Worcester. 
A  letter  to  Julia" — Julia  was  the  married 
sister  their  parents  were  going  to  visit  — 
"would  get  there  about  as  soon  as  that 
would,  and  explain  all  about  it;  and  Josiah" 
—  Josiah  was  the  brother-in-law  —  "would 
know  just  what  to  do.  Father  and  mother 
and  all  would  have  a  great  laugh,  and  be 
glad,  and  Goliath  would  be  quietly  buried 
under  the  big  grape-vine.  Josiah  says  stray 
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cats  are  good  for  his  grapes,  and  why 
shouldn't  stray  dogs  be?" 

"What  a  scheme!"  exclaimed  Hubert. 
"Talk  about  my  being  a  genius!  Why 
didn't  you  mention  it  in  time?  Think  of 
Goliath  following  father  to  Worcester!  He 
never  followed  him  anywhere  before !  Why 
didn't  you  tell  me !  Oh,  Fuzziwig,  what  a 
chance  we  have  missed!" 

"Good  idea?"  she  laughed.  "I've  an- 
other almost  as  good." 

"Give  it  me!"  he  cried,  eagerly.  "And 
I  never  will  call  you  an  inconsiderate,  un- 
kind sister  again!" 
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"KIND  o'  MYSTERIOUS/' 

idea  is  this,"  said  Marion.  "Since 
we  haven't  sent  the  box  where  our  friends 
are,  we  must  try  to  think  of  some  friend  — " 

"In  Boston,  where  it  has  been  sent !"  her 
brother  struck  in,  catching  eagerly  at  the 
suggestion.  "But  who  is  there?  Oh,  I 
know.  That  young  Hollins,  who  is  study- 
ing to  be  a  dentist." 

"I  was  thinking  of  him,"  she  said,  with  a 
blush  and  a  quick  breath.  "If  I  only  dared 
ask  him  to  — " 

"To  have  the  box  called  for  and  disposed 
of!  Fuzziwig,  it  is  an  idea!  You  are  just 
splendid!" 

"But  I  hate  to  take  such  a  liberty." 

"I  don't  see  why,"  urged  Hubert.  "He's 
an  old  beau  of  yours." 

He  might  have  seen  that  she  was  blushing 
very  red  by  this  time.  She  passed  a  cool 
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hand  over  her  glowing  cheeks  and  said  with 
sweet  seriousness :  — 

"  He  never  was  much  of  a  beau.  But  if  he 
were,  that  would  be  reason  enough  why  I 
shouldn't  wish  to  drag  him  into  any  such 
ridiculous  affair.  Besides,  I  know  he  must 
be  very  busy." 

"  Bother  the  busy  I  I'll  write  to  him 
myself,  if  you  won't.  He's  just  the  fellow, 
quick-witted  and  full  of  fun." 

"He  is  all  that."  Her  face  became 
wreathed  in  smiles.  "I  am  sure  he  will  be 
only  too  glad  to  do  me  a  favor.  Will  you 
go  to  the  post-office  for  me  in  about  half  an 
hour?" 

"Will  I!"  he  exclaimed,  joyfully. 

"If  I  write,"  she  said,  hastening  to  find 
pen  and  paper,  "the  letter  must  go  in  the 
first  mail." 

"Perishable  goods!"  cried  Hubert,  ready 
to  dance  in  his  glee.  "We  mustn't  give  the 
expressmen  a  chance  to  serve  Goliath  as  they 
did  our  crate  of  peaches!" 

Marion  was  a  ready  letter-writer,  and  it 
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did  not  take  her  long  to  give  young  Hollins 
a  detailed,  merry  account  of  the  box  and  its 
contents,  and  indicate  the  service  she  ven- 
tured to  require  of  him.  She  enclosed  a 
bank-note  for  expenses,  adding  in  a  post- 
script, "If  this  is  insufficient  I  will  send 
more." 

Hubert  hastened  to  mail  the  letter,  after 
which  there  was  nothing  further  left  to 
do  but  to  keep  their  secret,  wonder,  and 
wait. 

They  kept  it  under  trying  circumstances 
that  evening,  when  their  young  friends  came 
in,  and  the  temptation  was  great  to  enhance 
the  hilarity  by  recounting  the  day's  ad- 
ventures; especially  when  two  girls,  arriv- 
ing in  breathless  haste,  explained  that  they 
had  "run  for  their  lives"  past  Cripsey's 
house,  "for  fear  of  Goliath !" 

"Did  he  come  out  at  you?"  queried 
Hubert. 

"No,"  was  the  reply;  "for  a  wonder,  he 
didn't  even  bark!" 

"It  was  a  wonder!"  Hubert  exclaimed, 
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and  became  so  convulsed  with  seemingly 
causeless  laughter  that,  as  an  excuse  for 
giving  way  to  it,  he  related  first  the  "  cobble- 
stone" story,  then  the  " tin-kitchen"  story, 
but  (with  Marion's  warning  eye  on  him) 
heroically  kept  back  the  story  he  most  longed 
to  tell. 

The  company  gone,  he  declared  that  he 
would  surely  have  "let  it  out"  if  it  hadn't 
been  for  her.  She  praised  him  for  his  for- 
bearance, and  they  went  late  to  bed,  so  little 
disquieted  in  their  minds  by  the  fate  of 
Goliath  that  they  slept  through  the  re- 
mainder of  the  night  more  soundly  than  he 
had  sometimes  permitted  them  to  sleep 
when  he  was  alive. 

"There's  one  good  thing  about  a  dead 
dog,  —  he  doesn't  bark  and  keep  you  awake 
nights!"  was  the  boy's  lively  comment, 
when  they  met  the  next  morning. 

With  the  day  came  anxious  thoughts  as 
to  what  it  might  bring  forth;  and  at  break- 
fast they  fell  into  an  earnest  discussion  of 
young  Hollins,  the  letter,  the  box  in  Boston 
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"to  be  called  for,"  and  Tin  Kitchen  Cripsey 
next  door,  in  the  midst  of  which  Tin  Kitchen 
himself  came  tramping  into  the  yard. 

Dreading  his  errand,  but  prepared  for  it, 
the  boy  put  on  a  bold  front  and  met  him  at 
the  door. 

Instead  of  making  the  expected  inquiry, 
Cripsey  took  from  his  pocket  a  folded  slip 
of  paper  and  handed  it  to  Hubert. 

"The  express  company's  receipt.  Might 
'a'  left  it  last  night,  but  I  forgot  ter." 

"Oh!  for  the  box!  Thank  you,  Mr. 
Cripsey ! " 

"You  see,  it's  made  out  in  your  father's 
name;  I  understood  it  was  sent  by  your 
father.  I  s'posed  'twas  cyclopedies,  but  I 
couldn't  remember  that  you  said  so  exac'ly; 
so  they  give  the  contents  as  miscellaneous." 

"Certainly !"  said  Hubert,  glancing  at  the 
receipt.  "Miscellaneous  —  that's  all  right, 
Mr.  Cripsey!" 

Tin  Kitchen  hesitated,  very  much  as  if  he 
had  been  expecting  more  watermelon. 

"That's  all  right,"  Hubert  repeated. 
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"Sorry  to  have  troubled  you.  Can  we  do 
anything  for  you,  Mr.  Cripsey?" 

" Don't  know  as  ye  can,"  replied  the 
teamster,  casting  a  thoughtful  glance  about 
the  place.  "I'm  lookin'  for  my  dawg. 
Hain't  seen  nothin'  o'  my  dawg,  have  ye?" 

"Your  dog?" 

"Yes,  Goliar." 

"Oh,  Goliath!"  Hubert  spoke  up 
promptly.  "Of  course.  I've  seen  him  often 
enough ! " 

"How  long  sence?" 

"I  can't  tell  precisely.  Not  this  morn- 
ing, anyway.  But  he  was  around  here 
yesterday, — wasn't  he,  Marion?"  the  boy 
called  back  to  his  sister. 

"Oh,  yes!  I  saw  him,"  chimed  in  a 
silvery  voice  from  the  kitchen. 

"After  I  was  here  for  the  box?"  Tin 
Kitchen  wanted  to  know. 

"I  don't  believe  he  could  have  been  here 
after  that,"  said  Hubert,  candidly. 

"Didn't  see  him  follerin'  on  me  then,  did 
ye?" 
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"No,  I'm  sure  he  didn't  follow  you,  Mr. 
Cripsey !" 

" Curl's!"  said  Cripsey,  again  casting  his 
eye  around,  in  a  manner  that  made  Hubert 
glad  no  fresh  earth  had  been  turned  up  on 
the  premises.  "He's  often  away,  foraging 
for  himself,  daytimes;  but  he  knows  enough 
to  come  home  at  night.  Never  failed  till  last 
night!" 

" Maybe  he  has  gone  off  for  a  long  trip," 
Hubert  suggested.  "Dogs  sometimes  do, 
for  some  reason." 

"That  wouldn't  be  like  Goliar.  He's  a 
dawg  of  toler'ble  reg'lar  habits.  I'm  dumbed 
if  'tain't  kind  o'  mysterious!"  And,  still 
looking  around  and  up  and  down,  Tin 
Kitchen  walked  slowly  home. 
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CHAPTER  XIV 
MARION'S  IDEA  AND  WHY  IT  DIDN'T  WORK 

"Now  to  hear  from  Will  Hollins,  and  know 
Goliath  has  gone  where  he  will  do  the  most 
good,  or  the  least  harm,  anyway!  That's 
all  that's  lacking  to  make  my  cup  of  bliss 
froth  over!"  Hubert  exclaimed,  ardently. 
"Say,  Fuzziwig,  when  do  you  think  you'll 
get  a  letter?" 

More  than  once  Marion  had  had  to  answer 
this  question. 

She  replied  that  it  was  barely  possible 
one  might  come  in  the  noon  mail,  although 
she  did  not  expect  it;  probably,  however, 
not  till  evening,  or  the  next  morning,  — 
perhaps  not  at  all!  She  was  almost  sorry 
she  had  written  to  Hollins,  fearing  he  might 
be  away  for  a  vacation,  or  be  unwilling  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  so  foolish  a  busi- 
ness ;  whereat  Hubert  gave  a  wail  of  dismay. 
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He  was  promptly  at  the  post-office  for  the 
opening  of  the  noon  mail,  and  was  returning 
home  without  a  letter,  when  he  saw  her 
beckoning  from  the  porch,  fluttering  some- 
thing in  her  outstretched  hand. 

"From  Will  Hollins!"  she  said,  with  re- 
pressed excitement  as  he  came  running  to 
the  door. 

"A  letter?    How  can  that  be?" 

"Not  a  letter.    A  telegram." 

And  a  minute  later,  with  their  heads  close 
together  in  the  doorway,  they  were  poring 
over  the  significant  ten- word  message. 

"Box  found.  Held  for  Phillips.  Must 
have  express  receipt.  Send." 

"The  box  is  there  —  in  Boston!  He  has 
found  it,  but  he  can't  get  it!"  was  Marion's 
eager  interpretation.  "It  is  held  for  Phillips 
—  your  N.  J.  Phillips!" 

"And  there  isn't  any  N.  J.  Phillips!  It 
never  will  be  'called  for/  if  it  waits  for  him. 
And  a  warm  spell  is  coming,"  Hubert  went 
on,  with  something  between  anger  and  dis- 
gust. "  I  looked  at  the  weather  predictions 
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at  the  post-office.  I  was  depending  on  the 
cool  weather.  Why  couldn't  they  let  him 
have  it?" 

"They  will  —  they  will !"  Marion  hastened 
to  assure  him.  "Don't  you  see?  He  asks 
for  the  express  receipt.  Will  is  very  bright, 
and  he'll  make  that  answer  in  place  of  an 
order  from  Phillips." 

"The  very  thing  Cripsey  brought  us  this 
morning!"  exclaimed  Hubert.  "How 
lucky!" 

"I  have  it  right  here.  I  laid  it  on  the 
clock!"  said  Marion. 

"And  it  goes  to  Will  Hollins  in  the  three 
o'clock  mail,  if  I  have  legs  to  carry  it  to  the 
post-office,"  her  brother  declared,  excitedly. 
It  went  accordingly,  in  a  second  letter  to  the 
young  student  of  dentistry,  to  be  duly  re- 
ceived by  him  the  next  morning. 

Meanwhile,  late  that  afternoon,  Cripsey 
came  around  again. 

"Seen  anything  of  that  dawg  yit?"  he 
inquired  of  Hubert,  who  went  out  to  meet 
him  on  the  walk. 
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"Not  since  yesterday/'  replied  the  boy. 
" Can't  you  find  him?" 

"Nary  hide  nor  hair!  It's  the  curi'sest 
thing  in  nater !  I've  inquired  everywhere  — 
nobody  has  seen  him  sence  you  say  you  did. 
I'm  beginning  to  think  he's  been  made  'way 
with!"  said  Tin  Kitchen,  gloomily. 

"Oh!  do  you  think  so?  I  shouldn't 
suppose  it  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  make 
'way  with  a  dog  like  Goliath!" 

Cripsey  looked  searchingly  at  the  boy's 
innocent  face,  adding: — 

"Or  got  him  shut  up  somewheres!  He 
didn't  lay  down  and  go  to  sleep  in  your  barn, 
did  he,  after  I  took  the  box?" 

"If  he  did,"  replied  Hubert,  "he  must  be 
having  a  long  nap,  not  to  wake  up  and  let  us 
hear  from  him  by  this  time !" 

"Do  you  mind  my  taking  a  look?" 
>    "Mind?    Not  in  the  least,  Mr.  Cripsey." 
And  Hubert  led  the  way  to  the  barn,  the 
large  door  of  which  he  flung  wide  open,  to 
let  in  the  waning  afternoon  light. 

Tin  Kitchen  prowled  about  suspiciously, 
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kicked  barrels  and  boxes,  peered  into  the 
empty  stalls  and  up  at  the  loft,  and  stood 
pondering.  It  seemed  certain  that  he  would 
think  of  the  one  other  box,  which  he  himself 
had  shouldered  and  borne  out  of  the  barn, 
in  which  "suthin'  slumped"  as  he  "hove  it 
up  " ;  and  the  boy  watched  him  with  qualms 
of  apprehension. 

"I  didn't  re'ly  s'pose  he  could  be  here," 
said  Cripsey,  as  he  turned  to  leave  the  barn 
and  take  another  look  about  the  grounds. 
"Do  ye  believe  it  possible  he  follered  your 
folks  yes'day  mornin'?" 

"It  isn't  at  all  probable,"  replied  Hubert. 
"Father  and  Goliath  were  never  good  enough 
friends  for  that!" 

"Shouldn't  wonder!"  said  Cripsey,  with  a 
harsh  chuckle.  "But  suthin'  has  happened ! 
I'd  like  to  set  eyes  on  that  dawg,  or  the 
party  that's  made  'way  with  him!" 

And  he  went  off  muttering. 
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THE  BOX'S  STRANGE  ADVENTURE 

HUBERT  haunted  the  post-office  the  next 
day  and  the  forenoon  following,  and  with 
ever  increasing  impatience  Marion  awaited 
the  answer  to  her  letter;  but  always,  at  a 
distance,  he  signalled  their  disappointment 
by  throwing  up  his  empty  hand.  And  now 
their  parents  were  expected  home. 

They  took  nobody  into  their  counsel 
except  the  butcher's  young  man,  John 
Bowers,  who  regarded  the  whole  business  as 
a  stupendous  joke. 

On  the  evening  of  that  last  day,  Marion 
had  the  simple  supper  table  set  for  four, 
and  was  looking  out  anxiously,  now  in  one 
direction,  for  their  parents'  homecoming, 
and  yet  oftener  and  still  more  anxiously,  in 
the  opposite  direction,  for  Hubert's  return 
from  his  errand  to  the  latest  afternoon  mail. 
If  he  did  not  bring  the  delayed  letter  this 
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time,  with  the  hoped-for  good  news,  she  felt 
that  the  burning  secret  would  have  to  be 
kept  from  their  father,  even  at  the  risk  of 
Cripsey's  casually  mentioning  the  box  when 
he  should  come  to  ask  about  Goliath  —  the 
box  which  Mr.  Warner  was  supposed  to  have 
sent,  and  about  which  he  would  be  certain 
to  betray  his  astonished  ignorance.  For  the 
first  time  in  her  life  she  dreaded  to  see  her 
parents  come  home. 

It  was  Hubert  who  first  appeared.  He  did 
not  throw  up  his  empty  hand  this  time  at 
sight  of  her ;  but  there  was  no  cheering  news 
in  his  slow  step  and  discontented  face. 

"I've  got  something,"  he  said,  "but  I'll 
tell  you  at  the  start  it  isn't  what  you  want." 

"From  Will!"  she  said,  reaching  eagerly 
for  a  letter  he  had  brought. 

"I  opened  it,  you  see.  I  couldn't  wait. 
But  I  didn't  stop  to  read  much  —  only 
enough  to  see  that  everything  has  gone 
criss-cross.  The  game  is  up,  Fuzziwig,  my 
dear,"  he  said  with  a  bitter  laugh. 

"He  sends  this  back!"  It  was  with  a 
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look  of  the  keenest  disappointment  that 
Marion  took  from  the  torn  envelope  her 
bank-note,  returned. 

"He  has  no  use  for  that.  I  guess  John 
Bowers  will  laugh  now !  And  you'll  laugh, 
too,"  said  the  boy,  "but  out  of  the  sad  side 
of  your  mouth!" 

"What  can  it  mean?"  murmured  Marion, 
glancing  hurriedly  over  the  sheet. 

"The  very  last  thing  we  dreamed  of!  I 
thought  N.  J.  Phillips  was  my  own  inven- 
tion, but  he  is  a  real  person.  At  least,  N.  /. 
Phillips  is.  He  lives  in  Boston,  and  he  has 
got  the  box!" 

' '  Impossible ! ' '   articulated  Marion . 

"That's  the  way  I  make  it  out,"  her 
brother  insisted.  "If  you  can  read  it  differ- 
ently, you'll  do  better  than  I  can.  I've  lost 
my  patent  on  that  name.  N.  J.  P.,  or  N.  I. 
P.,  is  flesh  and  blood,  and  not  a  mere  address 
in  marking-ink  on  a  box  that  has  some- 
thing miscellaneous  in  it  that  'slumps'!" 
he  went  on,  with  a  jocularity  in  which  there 
was  more  excitement  than  real  mirth. 
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"Oh,  do  keep  still!  Let  me  read  a  word 
in  peace,"  she  implored  him. 

"You'll  find  it  just  as  I  told  you.  While 
your  Will  was  waiting  for  the  express  re- 
ceipt, it  seems  the  name  of  a  Nathan  I. 
Phillips  was  looked  up  in  the  directory,  and 
he  was  notified  by  the  express  company  that 
they  had  a  box  for  him;  and,  of  course,  he 
sent  word  for  'em  to  deliver  it;  and  they 
have  delivered  it.  And  he's  more  than 
welcome!" 

"Wait  till  I  read!  Oh,  wasn't  it  provok- 
ing !  Will  had  explained  to  the  company 
that  Mr.  Phillips  wasn't  in  town,  and  it  was 
understood  that  he  could  take  the  box  on 
presenting  the  express  receipt,  or  an  order 
from  the  sender;  and  he  had  made  arrange- 
ments with  two  friends  for  disposing  of  the 
box  'in  the  most  satisfactory  manner,'  — 
those  are  his  words.  They  hired  a  wagon, 
and  went  for  it  at  five  o'clock  yesterday; 
and,"  she  continued,  reading  from  the 
letter : — 

"When  we  found  that  the  box  was  actually 
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gone,  that  it  had  the  start  of  us  by  a  good 
half-hour,  there  was  only  one  thing  to  do. 
We  got  Mr.  Nathan  I.  Phillips's  address, 
jumped  on  our  wagon,  and  drove  with  rat- 
tling speed  to  a  boarding-house  which  he  is 
proprietor  of,  on  Kneeland  Street.  By 
amazing  good  luck  we  found  the  box  in  his 
back  entry,  and  Mr.  Nathan  I.  Phillips  him- 
self leaning  over  it,  hatchet  in  hand,  just 
about  to  pry  off  the  cover. 

"I  said,  'Beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Phillips; 
there's  some  mistake  about  this !' 

"He  cut  me  short  as  I  was  trying  to  ex- 
plain, —  evidently  thinking  we  meant  to 
diddle  him  out  of  some  valuable  property ! 

"'If  there's  any  mistake,'  he  replied,  'it 
ain't  mine.  I  was  notified  that  a  box  was 
awaiting  my  order.  I  replied,  "Send  her 
along ! "  and  here  she  is.  It's  addressed  to 
me!' 

"I  said,  'Don't  be  too  sure  of  that.  Are 
you  N.  J.  Phillips  ? '  And  I  pointed  to  the 
lettering  on  the  cover. 

'"I  am  Nathan  /.  Phillips/  he  replied. 
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'That  7  is  all  right,  only  the  tail  happens  to 
be  curled  a  trifle  far  down.' 

"I  said,  'There's  no  happens  about  it. 
The  letter  is  a  J  and  it  was  meant  for  a  J, 
which  isn't  your  initial.' 

"He  stood  squarely  before  me,  grasping 
his  hatchet,  and  looking  obstinate. 

'"That's  your  say-so,'  he  replied.  'It's  a 
good  enough  I  for  a  poor  man,  and  I  ain't 
ashamed  to  claim  it.  I  have  every  reason  to 
believe  this  is  my  box.' 

"'Then  you  know  where  it  comes  from?' 
I  said. 

'"I  know  near  enough,'  he  replied.  'It's 
from  one  of  my  boarders,  out  in  the  country. 
He  sent  me  a  barrel  of  cider  last  fall.  He's 
liable  to  send  me  a  box  or  a  barrel,  any 
time.' 

"I  asked  him,  'Do  you  know  what  is  in 
it?' 

"He  said  he  couldn't  be  'positive  sure' 
till  he  opened  it;  but  he  had  no  doubt  it 
was  something  for  his  family  of  boarders. 

"'Something  for  the  table,'  I  suggested. 
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"'Most  likely,  something  in  the  way  of 
edibles/  he  said.  'Mr.  Cramp  is  a  very 
considerate  and  obliging  man,  and  popular 
in  the  house.' 

"I  replied, ' If  he  sends  you  and  them  many 
such  presents,  I  am  afraid  he  will  lose  his 
popularity;  and  if  they  hanker  after  this 
kind  of  diet/  —  I  tapped  the  cover  —  'I 
wonder  what  you  are  in  the  habit  of  giving 
them.' 

"My  friends  were  watching  us  from  the 
door,  and  by  this  time  they  were  so  bub- 
bling full  of  the  fun  of  the  situation,  that 
Mr.  Nathan  I.  Phillips  colored  very  red,  and 
turning  on  me  suddenly,  demanded  if  I  knew 
what  was  in  the  box. 

'"I  do/  I  said,  'and  if  you  would  like  to 
know,  I'll  tell  you.  Then,  if  you  don't 
believe  me,  you  can  open  it,  and  see  for 
yourself.' 

"More  spectators  were  gathering, boarders 

and  kitchen  maids,  attracted  by  the  loud 

talking,  and  curious  to  learn  what  it  was 

about.    He  seemed  for  a  moment  in  doubt 
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whether  he  should  take  my  word,  or  pry  off 
the  cover ;  but  he  finally  said :  — 

"'Well,  what  is  it,  if  you  know?' 

"J  spoke  two  low  words  in  his  ear.  Others 
must  have  overheard  them,  for  they  were  fol- 
lowed by  a  chorus  of  whispers  and  giggles  in 
the  doorways  and  on  the  stairs.  As  he  stood 
glaring  at  me  in  a  sort  of  dazed  incredulity, 
I  explained  why  my  friends  wanted  the 
property  in  dispute,  but  added :  - 

"'If  you  and  your  boarders  want  it  more, 
we'll  let  you  have  it.  Satisfy  yourself,  Mr. 
Phillips.  Now  will  you  lift  the  cover  and 
take  a  look  ? ' 

"He  had  found  his  voice  by  that  time. 

"'Great  Jerusha,  no!'  he  burst  out. 
'Why  didn't  you  tell  me  what  was  in  the 
box?' 

"I  said,  'You  didn't  give  me  a  chance. 
You  were  so  sure  it  was  something  for  your 
table  — ' 

"'Take  it  away!'  he  roared.  'Pay  the 
cost  of  it,  and  take  it  out  of  my  house ! ' 

"Which  we  were  only  too  glad  to  do.  In- 
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deed,  my  friends  have  insisted  on  paying  all 
expenses,  even  that  of  the  telegraphic  de- 
spatch I  sent  you.  For  this  reason  I  now 
have  the  pleasure  of  returning  your  bank- 
note. 

"Why  they  had  been  so  willing  to  do  this 
you  will  understand,  when  I  tell  you  that 
they  are  two  bright  and  enterprising  medical 
students,  who  would  even  have  been  willing 
to  pay  a  good  round  sum  for  so  fine  an 
anatomical  subject. 

"They  found  it  still  in  excellent  condition 
for  their  purpose ;  and  you  will  be  pleased  to 
learn  that  no  time  has  been  lost  in  convert- 
ing your  formidable  Goliath  into  useful 
knowledge." 
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CHAPTER  XVI 

THE  OLD  FOLKS  COME  HOME 

THE  reading  of  the  letter  was  hardly  con- 
cluded when  the  sound  of  wiieels  was  heard, 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Warner  drove  into  the 
yard. 

They  found  Marion  and  Hubert  so  inex- 
pressibly jubilant  over  some  extraordinary 
occurrence,  that  even  before  the  horse  was 
put  up,  Mr.  Warner  had  to  come  into  the 
house  with  his  wife  and  hear  the  astonishing 
news. 

It  quite  took  the  mother's  breath  away 
and  she  sank  in  speechless  wonderment  on 
a  chair.  The  father  frowned  with  all  the 
parental  sternness  he  could  assume,  scolded 
the  " children"  for  their  rash  conduct,  called 
them  a  "pair  of  madcaps,"  and  declared  he 
would  never  dare  leave  them  alone  again, 
"to  take  care  of  things";  but  finally  broke 
through  all  real  or  pretended  misgiving  and 
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disapproval  into  uncontrollable  laughter. 
Then  he  said,  indulgently :  — 

"I  can't  blame  you  much,  and  I  shan't 
lie  awake  nights  being  sorry  Goliath  has  at 
last  gone  where  he  may  possibly  be  of  some 
use.  I  wish  I  could  be  sure  Cripsey  would 
never  get  an  inkling  of  what  was  in  that 
box!  Do  you  believe  John  Bowers  can  be 
trusted  to  keep  the  secret?" 

Hubert  was  certain  of  it.  "He  vowed  he 
would  if  he  lived;  and,  if  he  died,  he  would 
be  sure  not  to  tell !" 

"I  place  more  reliance  on  Will  Hollins's 
discretion,"  said  the  father.  "He  certainly 
did  you  a  good  turn,  Marion !  Think  what 
might  have  happened!" 

"Oh,  didn't  he  manage  it  well!  He  is 
just  the  kindest,  truest,  most  generous — " 
Marion  began,  enthusiastically,  but  checked 
herself  with  a  rosy  blush. 

"Will  Hollins  is  all  right !"  was  the  boy's 
way  of  putting  it. 

Whether  the  butcher's  young  man  was 
capable  of  so  much  self-denial  as  it  would 
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have  cost  to  keep  the  secret  entrusted  to  him 
may  be  questioned.  Even  Marion  and  Hu- 
bert ventured  to  breathe  it  "in  strict  confi- 
dence" to  a  few  intimate  friends.  But  evi- 
dently it  did  not  reach  the  ears  of  Tin  Kitchen 
Cripsey;  for,  long  afterwards,  when  he  had 
occasion  to  enter  his  neighbor's  premises,  he 
cast  wistful  glances  around,  and  remarked 
wonderingly  and  regretfully,  as  he  scratched 
his  bushy  head :  - 

"It's  the  curi'sest  thing  in  nater  what  ever 
'come  o'  that  dawg!" 
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Robert!  Robert!  Comeback!" 
called  Mr.  Radwood,  in  sudden  and  unusual 
excitement,  just  as  his  office-boy  was  closing 
the  counting-room  door. 

With  an  anxious,  almost  scared  expres- 
sion, Robert  returned,  and  stood  panting 
before  the  merchant's  desk.  He  seemed  to 
know,  before  he  was  told,  that  there  was 
something  wrong  about  the  package  of  money 
he  had  just  brought  from  the  bank.  Indeed, 
in  recalling  the  circumstance  afterwards,  Mr. 
Radwood  remembered  that  the  boy  had  be- 
trayed a  singular  constraint  of  manner  when 
he  delivered  the  package,  and  some  alacrity 
in  leaving  the  room  before  he  was  questioned. 

The  merchant  had  counted  the  money 
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once,  before  calling  him  back.  He  now 
counted  it  deliberately  a  second  time,  while 
the  boy  waited. 

" Robert,"  said  Mr.  Radwood,  looking  up, 
with  a  disturbed  countenance,  over  the  pile 
of  bank-notes  under  his  hand,  "how  much 
money  is  here  ?  " 

"I  don't  know,"  replied  Robert;  "as 
much  as  the  check  called  for,  I  suppose." 

"How  much  was  that?  Did  you  look  at 
the  check?" 

"Yes,  sir;  it  was  a  check  for  two  hundred 
and  forty  dollars." 

The  merchant  turned  and  consulted  his 
check-book. 

"I  thought  I  couldn't  have  made  a  mis- 
take," he  said.  "But  there's  only  a  hundred 
and  forty  dollars  here.  Can  you  explain  it  ?  " 
He  fixed  his  scrutinizing  look  on  the  boy's 
blanched  face. 

"No,  sir;    I  don't  understand  it  at  all!" 

Robert  exclaimed,  eagerly.     "I  didn't  count 

the  money.    I  took  the  bundle  just  as  the 

cashier  handed  it  to  me ;  I  put  it  here  in  my 
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breast  pocket,  and  never  took  it  out,  nor 
touched  it,  till  I  gave  it  to  you." 

He  rattled  off  this  story  as  volubly  (Mr. 
Radwood  afterwards  reflected)  as  if  he  had 
studied  it  by  heart.  But  no  resoluteness  of 
purpose,  whether  of  innocence  or  guilt,  Mr. 
Radwood  thought,  could  keep  a  tremor  out 
of  his  voice  or  call  the  color  back  into  his 
cheeks. 

"Mr.  Gushing  isn't  a  man  who  makes  mis- 
takes," remarked  the  merchant,  quietly  re- 
garding him.  "  Robert,  there's  something 
you  haven't  told  me.  You'd  better  tell  me 
at  once  —  everything  —  before  we  go  around 
to  the  bank  together  and  talk  with  Mr. 
Gushing." 

"I  have  told  you  —  everything  about  the 
money  —  everything!"  the  boy  protested, 
vehemently.  "He  just  wrapped  that  paper 
around  it,  and  then  slipped  the  rubber  band 
over  it,  and  he'll  tell  you  himself  that  I  put 
it  in  my  pocket  without  looking  at  it,  and 
buttoned  my  coat  over  it,  right  there  before 
his  eyes." 
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"Is  that  the  way  you  always  do  when  I 
send  you  to  draw  checks?"  Mr.  Radwood 
inquired. 

"Always,  when  the  amount  is  large,  and  he 
does  it  up  in  that  way.  Only  when  he  tosses 
me  out  a  few  loose  bills,  I  count  'em." 

There  was  a  sob  ready  to  burst  in  the  boy's 
voice,  but  he  kept  it  down,  and  held  his  posi- 
tion with  growing  courage.  His  employer 
eyed  him  with  glistening  emotion  in  his 
large,  kindly  face. 

He  had  strong  reasons  for  putting  confi- 
dence in  this  bright,  active  boy;  and  lat- 
terly he  had  been  trusting  him  to  a  perhaps 
dangerous  extent.  It  might  be  partly  his 
own  fault,  if  Robert  Mortimer  had  at  last 
succumbed  to  a  great  temptation.  Even 
then,  as  he  called  him  to  an  account,  and 
remembered  that  when  he  delivered  the 
package  of  bank-bills  he  had  the  air  of  con- 
cealing a  guilty  secret,  he  could  not  believe 
him  guilty  at  heart. 

"Robert,"  he  said,  earnestly,  "haven't  I 
always  been  your  good  friend?" 
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" Always!"  the  boy  admitted,  with  start- 
ing tears. 

"  Don't  you  believe  I  will  still  be  your 
friend,  if  you  tell  me  everything?  Come, 
Robert ;  I  have  always  trusted  you.  I  want 
to  trust  you  now,  and  I  want  you  to  trust 
me." 

Again  the  boy  protested  that  he  had  told 
the  whole  story  about  the  money,  and  that 
he  had  no  knowledge  of  the  missing  hundred 
dollars. 

"Did  you  come  directly  back?"  Mr.  Rad- 
wood  inquired.  "It  seems  to  me,  as  Ire- 
member  it,  you  were  gone  an  unusually  long 
time." 

"I  didn't  know  that  I  was." 

"Did  you  go  into  any  house,  or  stop  to 
speak  with  any  one?" 

"I  don't  know  that  I  stopped;  I  don't 
think  I  did,"  was  the  faltering  reply.  "I 
spoke  to  persons  I  met,  but  I  am  sure 
I  didn't  go  in  anywhere;  though  I  didn't 
hurry." 

"Well,"  said  the  merchant,  refolding  the 
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package  and  putting  it  into  his  pocket,  "we'll 
go  and  see  what  Mr.  Gushing  has  to  say." 

Robert  Mortimer  was  an  orphan  boy  who 
lived  with  a  maiden  aunt,  Miss  Celia  Morti- 
mer, a  worthy,  but  harsh-tempered,  old  lady. 
She  had  also  brought  up  with  him  another 
nephew,  Dan  Ames,  who  was  two  years  older 
than  Robert,  and  who  had  always  exercised 
a  very  strong  influence  over  him.  But  Dan 
had  turned  out  badly,  and  forfeited,  by  his 
misconduct,  a  very  good  situation  which  she 
had  obtained  for  him.  At  last,  losing  pa- 
tience with  him,  and  fearing  the  effect  of  his 
influence  over  Robert,  she  had  forbidden  him 
her  house,  and  united  with  Mr.  Radwood  in 
warning  Robert  against  him. 

It  seemed  as  if  his  cousin's  evil  course 
should  have  been  enough,  without  their 
good  counsels,  to  set  so  fair  a  face  as  Robert's 
forever  against  following  so  bad  an  example. 
And  it  now  made  the  merchant's  large, 
sympathetic  heart  swell  in  his  throat,  to 
think  of  the  boy  he  had  so  trusted,  and  would 
have  done  so  much  for,  going  wrong. 
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"It  may  be  a  family  trait;  it  may  be  in 
his  blood,"  he  said  sadly  to  himself,  as  he 
walked  silently  by  the  boy's  side,  on  their 
way  to  the  bank. 

He  had  said  very  truly  that  Mr.  Gushing, 
the  cashier,  did  not  make  mistakes.  He  was 
a  young  man  about  thirty  years  of  age,  who 
by  his  industry  and  talents  and  exemplary 
conduct  had  made  his  way  rapidly,  from  one 
of  the  lowest  positions  in  the  bank,  to  the 
place  of  trust  he  now  occupied.  His  alert, 
handsome,  clean-shaven  face  took  on  a  shade 
of  surprise,  as  Mr.  Radwood  appeared  be- 
fore him  with  the  pale  and  shrinking  boy, 
and  laid  the  package  of  bank-notes  on  the 
counter. 

"Please  to  count  that,  Mr.  Gushing." 

The  cashier's  long  white  fingers  touched  a 
sponge,  and  ran  over  the  notes  with  the 
rapidity  of  an  expert. 

"One  hundred  and  forty  dollars,"  he  said, 
with  a  cool  air  of  business. 

"And  is  that  the  sum  you  gave  this  boy 
about  half  an  hour  ago  ?" 
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"I  don't  remember;  I  believe  there  was 
more."  He  referred  to  the  check  he  had 
cashed,  and  added, ' '  I  gave  him  two  hundred 
and  forty  dollars." 

"  Are  you  sure  ?"  the  merchant  asked,  in  a 
low,  earnest  voice. 

"•As  sure  as  I  can  be  of  anything  in  this 
uncertain  world,"  Mr.  Gushing  smilingly  re- 
plied. "I  couldn't  possibly  have  made  a 
mistake  of  a  hundred  dollars.  Has  he  lost 
some?" 

"A  hundred  dollars  seems  to  have  dropped 
out  of  the  package,  somehow,  between  your 
hands  and  mine,"  said  the  merchant.  "But 
he  declares  he  didn't  open  the  package." 

"It  must  be  in  his  pocket,  then;  though  I 
don't  see  how  it  could  have  got  out  of  the 
package,"  remarked  the  cashier.  "Boy,  feel 
in  your  pocket." 

"I  have  felt  in  it,  and  turned  it  wrong-side 
out,"  said  the  miserable  messenger.  How- 
ever, he  explored  his  pocket  again,  in  search, 
not  only  of  the  money,  but  of  any  holes  by 
which  the  money  might  have  escaped. 
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"I  can't  explain  it;  I  am  very  sorry,  Mr. 
Radwood,"  said  the  cashier,  bestowing  upon 
Robert  a  questioning  look. 

"Isn't  there  a  possibility — "began  the 
merchant. 

"That  I  made  a  mistake?"  Mr.  Gushing 
smiled  again.  "If  I  did,  my  balance  will 
show  it.  I  haven't  time  to  examine  it  now, 
but  I  will  do  so  as  soon  as  the  bank  closes. 
Who  was  that  boy  waiting  for  you  outside, 
when  I  gave  you  the  money?"  he  asked  of 
Robert,  as  if  a  sudden  thought  had  struck 
him. 

Robert  gave  a  sort  of  gasp,  but  did  not 
answer  immediately. 

"Was  there  a  boy?"  Mr.  Radwood  de- 
manded. Robert  breathed  hard,  but  did 
not  speak.  "Who  was  it?" 

"It  was  —  my  cousin." 

"Dan  Ames?"  exclaimed  the  merchant. 

"Yes,  sir,"  the  boy  confessed,  guiltily. 

"That  accounts  for  it,"  Mr.  Radwood 
thought,  as  he  turned  sadly  away.  "Please 
notify  me,  whether  you  find  a  mistake  or 
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not,"  he  said  to  Mr.  Gushing,  as  he  left  the 
bank  with  Robert. 

He  had  no  expectation  that  the  cashier's 
balance  would  show  any  such  error;  in- 
deed, he  had  given  up  all  hope  of  the 
boy's  innocence  from  the  moment  when 
he  heard  that  Dan  Ames  had  been  in 
his  company. 

" Robert,"  said  he,  when  they  were  alone 
in  the  street  together,  "how  happens  it  that 
you  are  consorting  with  that  worthless  fellow 
again?  Didn't  you  promise  me  and  your 
aunt  that  you  would  have  nothing  more  to 
do  with  him?" 

"I  didn't  want  him  to  speak  to  me;  but 
how  could  I  help  it?"  replied  Robert,  in 
deep  distress.  "And  when  he  told  me  he 
was  in  trouble,  and  I  remembered  we  had 
been  brought  up  together,  almost  like  broth- 
ers, I  pitied  him!" 

"Why  didn't  you  tell  me  you  had  seen 
him?"  his  employer  inquired. 

"I  knew  you  wouldn't  like  it ;  and  I  didn't 
mean  to  see  him  again ;  and  I  was  afraid  you 
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and  Aunt  Celia  would  blame  me  for  what  I 
really  couldn't  help." 

"How  much  money  did  you  give  him?" 

Robert  was  silent.  As  he  was  beginning  to 
cry  in  the  public  street,  Mr.  Radwood  for- 
bore to  press  him  further  until  they  had 
returned  to  the  counting-room.  Then  he 
said :  — 

"I  am  sorry  to  think  you  have  been  de- 
ceiving me,  Robert.  But  I  must  tell  you 
frankly  that  I  am  convinced  you  know  more 
about  that  money  than  you  admit." 

"Why  don't  you  search  me?"  the  boy 
demanded,  wildly.  "I  wish  you  would!" 

That  was  just  what  his  employer  was  in- 
tending to  do.  But  Robert  was  too  willing. 

"I  don't  imagine  you  have  that  hundred 
dollars,  or  any  part  of  it,  hidden  about  your 
person,"  Mr.  Radwood  said,  after  a  moment's 
reflection.  "I  think  Dan  Ames  knows  some- 
thing about  it." 

"Oh!  I  wish  you  would  ask  him !"  Rob- 
ert exclaimed.  "He  was  with  me  from  the 
time  I  left  the  bank  till  I  came  within  sight 
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of  the  store,  and  if  I  opened  the  package,  he 
would  know  it." 

"No  doubt  he  would ! "  said  the  merchant, 
with  a  smile.  "Sit  down,  Robert,  and  don't 
leave  this  room  till  I  return." 

He  immediately  despatched  one  of  his 
clerks  to  find  Dan,  and  bring  him  to  the 
store.  But  Dan  had  suddenly  disappeared, 
leaving  no  trace  beyond  a  certain  corner  shop, 
where  he  had  bought  a  new  hat,  and  where  he 
was  observed  to  have  plenty  of  money. 

Robert  afterwards  confessed  that  he  had 
given  his  cousin  money,  "he  pitied  him  so;" 
but  declared  that  it  was  some  of  his  own,  and 
not  his  employer's. 

It  would  have  been  to  Mr.  Radwood's  ad- 
vantage if  it  could  have  been  shown  that  the 
bank,  and  not  the  boy,  was  responsible  for 
the  loss  of  his  hundred  dollars.  But  it  did 
not  appear  in  the  cashier's  accounts;  and 
the  idea  that  a  man  of  Mr.  Cushing's  char- 
acter and  position  could  risk  both  by  com- 
mitting a  petty  act  of  dishonesty,  the  mer- 
chant pronounced  preposterous. 
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He  could  come  to  but  one  conclusion,  — • 
that  Robert  had  yielded  to  his  bad  com- 
panion's importunity,  and  that  they  had 
made  way  with  the  money  between  them. 

''The  worst  feature  of  the  case,"  he  said  in 
a  final  talk  he  had  with  the  boy,  "is  your 
willingness  to  cast  a  damaging  suspicion  on 
an  upright  man.  If  you  had  confessed  your 
fault,  I  might  possibly  have  trusted  you 
again.  But  not  now.  Much  as  I  shall  re- 
gret to  part  with  you,  much  as  I  shall  grieve 
to  see  you  leave  my  store  under  a  cloud,  I 
must  let  you  go." 

Robert  did  not  again  protest  his  inno- 
cence; he  stood  speechless,  with  red  eyes 
and  a  look  of  intense  despair. 

"You  still  have  my  best  wishes,"  the  mer- 
chant continued,  kindly.  "I  hope  you  will 
prosper,  Robert.  But  bear  in  mind  that 
there  can  be  no  real  prosperity  without 
honesty.  The  loss  of  a  little  money  I  care 
nothing  about.  You  have  injured  me  far 
more  than  that!" 

The  good  old  man  really  appeared  quite 
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heart-broken  over  the  deeper  hurt  his  affec- 
tion and  trust  had  received. 

"  Remember  this,  Robert,  that  no  person 
can  commit  a  wrong  without  doing  serious 
and  perhaps  lasting  harm  to  others  besides 
himself." 

The  boy  had  good  reason,  indeed,  to  re- 
member that.  But  his  heart  was  too  full  to 
speak. 

"Well!  good-by,  Robert!" 

With  glistening  eyes  the  merchant  reached 
out  his  hand.  But  instead  of  taking  it,  the 
boy  turned  away  with  a  gesture  of  passionate 
grief,  and  hurried  from  the  store. 

The  circumstances  were  so  strong  against 
him  that  his  best  friends,  even  his  Aunt 
Celia,  were  forced  to  believe  he  had  been 
unfaithful  to  his  trust;  and  though  they 
were  convinced  that  he  was  less  to  blame 
than  Dan  Ames,  he  could  never  again 
be  to  them  the  same  Robert  he  Jhad  been 
before. 

The  consequences  of  the  theft  followed 
him  like  his  own  shadow.  Having  lost  one 
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good  place  because  of  it,  he  found  it  impos- 
sible to  obtain  another  where  he  was  known. 
He  did  not  try  long.  Despondent,  almost 
desperate,  feeling  himself  distrusted  and 
shunned,  he  too  disappeared,  and  was  not 
heard  of  again  in  his  native  town  for  years. 

It  was  generally  thought  that  he  had  joined 
his  bad  cousin  somewhere.  But  in  the 
course  of  about  two  years  Dan  Ames  re- 
appeared without  him. 

Not  quite  so  bad,  apparently,  as  when  he 
went  away.  Dan  was  well  dressed;  his 
manners  had  improved,  and  he  looked  clean 
and  self-respecting.  Was  it  possible  that, 
having  sown  his  wild  oats,  he  had  settled 
down  to  some  steady  and  reputable  em- 
ployment ? 

That  was  just  what  he  claimed  to  have 
done.  He  was  in  business  in  Chicago,  and 
had  taken  advantage  of  a  vacation  to  come 
home  and  see  his  Aunt  Celia  and  his  Cousin 
Robert. 

He  was  amazed  to  learn  that  Robert  had 
left  town  two  years  before. 
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"He  is  the  person  I  most  want  to  see/' 
he  exclaimed.  "I  want  to  tell  him  what 
my  new  hat  did  for  me." 

"What  new  hat?"  his  Aunt  Celia  in- 
quired. 

"Why,  didn't  you  know  Rob  gave  me  a 
new  hat,  or  rather  money  to  buy  one  ?  The 
last  time  I  saw  him  he  turned  out  into  my 
hand  all  the  money  he  had,  and  made  me 
promise  never  to  let  him  see  me  or  hear  from 
me  again,  until  I  could  show  that  I  had 
begun  to  live  a  decent  sort  of  life." 

"How  much  money  did  he  give  you?" 
the  old  lady  asked,  with  trembling  in- 
terest. 

"Almost  twelve  dollars.  And  he  said  to 
me,  'Go  and  buy  you  a  hat,  the  first  thing; 
nobody  can  begin  to  live  a  decent  life  in  such 
a  hat  as  you  have  on.'  Well,"  Dan  con- 
tinued, "I  bought  the  hat,  and  kept  my 
promise  by  going  away  and  staying  away, 
until  now  I  think  I  am  entitled  to  come 
back.  That  hat  was  the  saving  of  me.  I 
remembered  what  he  had  said,  and  thought 
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of  the  miserable  rig  I  had  run,  and  deter- 
mined that  as  long  as  I  wore  that  hat  I 
would  keep  it  respectable,  if  only  for  his 
sake.  Rob  was  like  a  brother  to  me!" 
Dan  exclaimed,  with  starting  tears. 

"Are  you  sure  it  was  his  money  he  gave 
you?"  Aunt  Celia  inquired. 

"Why,  of  course  it  was;  he  took  it 
out  of  his  old  ragged  pocket-book,  any- 
way, and  it  was  all  there  was  in  it,"  said 
Dan. 

"And  didn't  you  know  about  his  taking 
Mr.  Radwood's  money?"  she  asked,  with 
growing  agitation. 

"Taking  Mr.  Radwood's  money!"  Dan 
exclaimed,  with  astonishment  that  couldn't 
have  been  feigned.  "What  do  you  mean?" 

Aunt  Celia  faltered  forth  the  miserable 
story,  which  sounded  incredible  even  to  her 
own  ears  as  she  put  it  into  words.  Dan 
leaped  to  his  feet,  interrupting  her. 

"Aunt  Celia,  you're  crazy!  Nobody  can 
make  me  believe  Rob  Mortimer  ever  took  a 
cent  that  wasn't  his  own;  and  I  know  he 
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didn't  touch  a  dollar  of  the  money  he  was 
fetching  from  the  bank,  while  I  was  with 
him!  You  think  I  would  have  dared  pro- 
pose such  a  thing?  I  knew  him  too  well. 
Rob  Mortimer  never  was  that  kind  of  a 
boy." 

It  had  been  a  terrible  trial  to  the  old  lady 
to  be  obliged  to  doubt  the  honesty  of  her 
favorite  nephew.  It  was  now  almost  as 
great  a  shock  to  feel  that  she  might  possibly 
have  done  him  a  dreadful  wrong. 

When  Mr.  Radwood  came  to  talk  with  Dan 
Ames,  he  too  was  deeply  impressed  by  that 
young  gentleman's  earnest  championship  of 
Robert,  and  by  the  apparent  truthfulness  of 
his  story. 

Not  long  after  this,  an  event  happened 
which  shook  the  town  to  its  moral  foun- 
dations, and  completely  overturned  public 
opinion  regarding  one  or  two  individuals. 

The  respectable  Mr.  Gushing,  the  exem- 
plary citizen  and  trusted  cashier,  —  the  man 
who  never  made  mistakes,  —  disguised  him- 
self one  evening,  and  stepping  on  board  a 
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northward-bound  train,  arrived  in  Canada 
before  it  could  be  known  that  all  the  avail- 
able funds  of  the  bank  were  in  the  small  grip- 
sack he  carried. 
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THE  flight  of  the  cashier  occasioned  not 
only  an  intense  excitement  in  the  Massachu- 
setts town  where  he  had  been  so  long  known 
and  trusted,  but  the  news  of  it  flew  upon 
telegraph  wires  all  over  the  country. 

An  examination  of  his  accounts  showed 
that  he  had  been  carrying  on  for  a  long  time 
a  cunningly  concealed  system  of  embezzle- 
ment, dating  back  beyond  the  time  when  the 
mysterious  loss  of  Mr.  Radwood's  hundred 
dollars  took  place.  Then  the  shining  armor 
of  this  man's  reputation  turned  aside  sus- 
picion, and  the  shaft  had  struck  Robert. 

It  had  pierced  him  more  deeply  than  any- 
body dreamed;  and  he  had  gone  off  with 
the  incurable  wound  in  his  heart.  A  con- 
sciousness of  innocence  is,  no  doubt,  the 
richest  consolation  a  wrongfully  accused 
person  can  have.  It  may  make  up  for  the 
loss  of  worldly  possessions,  and  even  of  the 
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world's  esteem.  But  when  our  friends  turn 
against  us,  and  we  meet  with  coldness  and 
distrust  where  we  had  reason  to  look  for 
more  devoted  affection,  the  injury  seems 
more  than  we  can  bear. 

"Remember,  Robert,  that  no  person  can 
commit  a  wrong  without  doing  serious  and 
perhaps  lasting  harm  to  others  besides  himself." 

These  words,  spoken  in  kindness  by  one 
of  his  best  friencls,  had  burnt  themselves  into 
the  boy's  memory ;  and  Mr.  Radwood  himself 
had  cause  to  think  of  them  now  with  shame 
and  remorse.  Mr.  Cushing's  wrong-doing 
had  spread  ruin  and  disaster  throughout 
the  community;  he  had  robbed  widows  and 
despoiled  orphans;  but  the  injury  Robert 
had  received  was  the  bitterest  of  all. 

The  boy  had  gone  off  with  the  gloomy 
determination  that  those  who  had  been  so 
ready  to  think  evil  of  him  should  never  see 
his  face  again.  He  did  not  greatly  blame 
Mr.  Radwood,  who  had  really  meant  to  be 
kind  to  him;  but  Aunt  Celia's  unjust  re- 
proaches were  not  so  easy  to  forgive.  Her 
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fretful,  complaining  disposition  made  it  hard 
for  anybody  to  get  along  with  her;  and, 
fond  as  she  really  was  of  her  nephew,  he 
found  life  with  her  simply  intolerable,  after 
his  disgrace. 

He  did  not  once  write  to  her  in  his  absence ; 
and  she  might  never  have  heard  from  him 
again,  if  an  old  acquaintance  of  the  boy's 
had  not  met  him  one  day  in  Toronto. 

Robert  had  had  a  hard  struggle  with  for- 
tune; but  he  had  made  his  way  heroically, 
and  had  finally  obtained  employment  in  a 
forwarding  house  at  Lewiston,  on  the  Niagara 
River.  His  duties  took  him  sometimes 
across  the  lake  to  Toronto,  where  he  at  length 
remained,  and  where  brighter  days  seemed 
to  have  dawned  for  him. 

It  was  there  that  the  drummer,  Dick 
Wardwell,  saw  him  on  the  street,  —  if  indeed 
the  pale,  sickly  youth,  limping  slowly,  with 
one  arm  in  a  sling,  could  be  the  once  ruddy, 
robust  Robert. 

"Why,  Rob!"  he  cried,  as  the  cripple 
spoke  to  him;  "who  would  ever  have  known 
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you?  You  look  as  if  you  had  been  through 
the  mill!" 

"I  have,"  said  Robert,  "and  I  have  been 
ground  pretty  fine !" 

He  was  deeply  affected  by  this  meeting 
with  an  old  friend,  —  the  first  familiar  face 
he  had  seen  since  he  left  home.  It  was  some 
time  before  he  could  command  himself 
sufficiently  to  tell  his  story. 

"I  didn't  use  to  think  there  was  such  a 
thing  as  downright  bad  luck.  I  believed  if 
a  person  had  a  reasonable  share  of  good  sense 
and  resolution,  he  could  get  on,  in  spite  of 
obstacles.  I  have  tried  to  do  my  best,  but 
one  thing  after  another  has" — his  voice 
choked  —  "well,  you  see  what  I  am  come 
to  at  last!" 

"Tell  me  about  it,"  said  Wardwell,  "if  you 
can."  Seeing  how  feeble  Rob  was,  he  took 
him  by  the  well  arm  to  steady  his  steps  as 
they  walked  along  together. 

"I'll  tell  you  only  the  last  thing,"  Rob 
replied,  after  a  while.  "It  would  take  too 
long  to  go  back  to  the  beginning."  His 
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voice  choked  again,  as  he  remembered  what 
that  beginning  was. 

"I  thought  the  worst  was  over/'  he  went 
on,  presently.  "I  had  a  very  good  place 
here  in  Toronto;  the  work  was  hard,  but  I 
never  was  afraid  of  hard  work.  I  have 
generally  had  to  suffer  for  other  people's 
mistakes  or  misdeeds,  and  so  it  happened 
again.  About  three  weeks  ago  a  drunken 
man's  team  came  rushing  around  a  corner 
and  ran  into  a  wagon  I  was  riding  on,  beside 
the  driver.  The  shock  threw  me  off,  and 
two  heavy  wheels  passed  over  me ;  my  right 
arm  was  broken,  and  I  was  hurt  internally 
in  a  way  the  doctors  don't  understand.  My 
arm  is  getting  better,  but  I  seem  to  be 
getting  worse.  It  has  taken  nearly  all  my 
money  to  pay  the  expenses  of  my  sickness; 
and  the  Lord  only  knows  when  I  shall  be 
able  to  get  to  work  again,  if  ever.  I  tell  you 
what,  Dick,"  Rob  added,  with  an  effort  at 
cheerfulness,  "I  was  never  so  broken  up  in 
my  life  before  —  except  once!" 

Dick  did  his  best  to  encourage  him.  ' '  Yes, 
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you've  had  a  rough  time,  Rob !  But  I  guess 
things  will  come  out  all  right  with  you.  You 
heard,  of  course,  the  great  news  about  your 
friend  Gushing?" 

"My  friend  Gushing!"  Rob  exclaimed, 
bitterly.  "You  mean  the  cashier?  No; 
what  has  happened  to  him?" 

"Is  it  possible  you  never  saw  anything  of 
it  in  the  newspapers?"  cried  Dick.  "They 
were  full  of  it." 

"I  haven't  always  been  in  a  way  of  seeing 
the  newspapers,"  Rob  replied.  "He  can't 
have  been  elected  President  of  the  United 
States;  I  should  have  heard  of  that." 

"Well,  no;  I  don't  think  he  would  have 
accepted  that  modest  situation,  on  account 
of  the  small  salary,"  said  Dick.  "It  cost 
Mr.  Gushing  a  good  deal  to  live.  Will  you 
believe  that,  in  his  last  year  in  the  bank,  he 
embezzled  about  seventy-five  thousand  dol- 
lars belonging  to  stockholders  and  depositors, 
just  about  ruining  your  poor  old  Aunt  Mor- 
timer, among  others?  And  to  think  you 
never  heard  of  it!" 
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In  his  feeble  condition  the  news  gave 
Robert  such  a  shock  that  he  would  have 
sunk  down  in  the  nearest  doorway  if  Dick 
had  not  held  him  up. 

"Of  course  you  will  be  anxious  to  know 
what  has  become  of  your  friend  and  bene- 
factor," the  sarcastic  drummer  continued. 
"Well,  a  good  many  people  share  that 
anxiety.  One  night  he  packed  up  what 
there  was  left  in  the  bank  worth  carrying 
off,  and  skipped  over  the  border;  he  was 
traced  to  Canada,  but  he  was  never  arrested, 
and  if  he  had  been,  I  don't  suppose  he  could 
have  been  taken  back  to  the  yearning  em- 
braces of  his  friends.  The  extradition  treaty 
don't  cover  offences  of  just  that  sort,  as  it 
ought  to.  He  never  sent  for  his  poor  wife, 
and  she  is  in  town  there  now;  she  does 
dressmaking  for  a  living." 

"Scoundrel !"  muttered  Rob,  in  a  voice  so 
deep  and  hoarse  as  to  be  scarcely  audible. 
"He  was  held  up  as  such  a  pattern  to  young 
men!  And  all  the  while — " 

"And  all  the  while  he  was  gambling  in 
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stocks  with  other  people's  money,  and  living 
a  corrupt  private  life  which  even  his  own  wife 
never  suspected.  But  things  against  him 
were  beginning  to  leak  out.  He  got  the  start 
of  an  investigation  by  scrambling  up  what 
he  could  at  the  last  moment,  and  wrecking 
the  bank,  which  must  have  been  about  as 
good  as  wrecked  already." 

"How  long  ago  was  this?"  Rob  asked. 

"Almost  three  years." 

"And  I  never  knew  it!" 

"You  poor  innocent!"  said  Dick.  "No 
doubt  you  thought  he  was  still  flourishing 
like  a  green  bay  tree,  a  shining  example  to 
the  rising  generation;  while  you — " 

He  suddenly  stopped,  and  faced  Robert. 

"Do  you  know,  my  boy,  that  new  depar- 
ture of  the  brilliant  Gushing  explained  some 
things  that  were  mysteries  before?" 

Rob  trembled,  but  when  he  would  have 
spoken,  a  dry,  gasping  sob  came  instead  of 
words. 

"Yes,  my  boy ;  about  that  hundred  dollars, 
for  instance.  Nobody  believed  a  man  in  his 
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boots  would  be  guilty  of  such  a  trick.  Now 
everybody  believes  he  took  advantage  of  his 
good  name  to  ward  off  suspicion  from  him- 
self, and  to  let  it  fall  upon  another  party  we 
know.  There  is  one  thing,  Rob;  nobody 
now  has  any  idea  that  that  other  party  took 
Rad wood's  hundred  dollars." 

"I  wish  I  had  known !  Three  years !  and 
I  have  gone  on  thinking  folks  still  suspected 
-  0  Dick !  Dick !  it  is  too  much !" 

The  effect  of  the  disclosure  upon  Robert 
was  far  different  from  what  the  drummer  had 
anticipated.  The  joy  in  his  vindication 
seemed  quite  lost  in  the  overwhelming  recol- 
lection of  his  long  and  needless  sufferings 
and  cruel  wrong. 

' '  It  is  too  late  now ! "  he  said.  ' '  The  harm 
has  been  done.  I  am  glad  they  know  —  but 
—  I  can  never  be  now  what  I  might  have 
been."  He  trembled  so  that  Dick  had  to 
help  him  to  his  lodgings,  where  he  left  him, 
promising  to  see  him  again  before  quitting 
Toronto,  if  he  could  spare  the  time.  But 
after  transacting  his  business  in  the  city,  he 
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thought  he  might  as  well  run  for  a  train  that 
was  just  leaving  for  Hamilton;  and  he  saw 
Robert  no  more. 

It  was  two  or  three  weeks  before  Dick, 
returning  from  his  trip,  reported  Rob's  condi- 
tion to  the  boy's  friends  at  home.  Aunt 
Celia  immediately  wrote  to  him,  but  received 
no  reply  to  her  letter.  Then  Mr.  Radwood 
packed  his  valise,  and  saying  that  he  was 
going  to  take  a  short  vacation,  started  one 
morning  for  Toronto. 

Hardly  giving  himself  time  for  needed  rest 
and  refreshment  after  his  arrival,  the  old 
gentleman  sallied  forth  from  his  hotel,  and 
began  a  long,  harassing,  and  fruitless  search 
for  Robert.  He  found  the  room  where  Dick 
had  last  seen  him;  but  he  had  left  that  for 
cheaper  lodgings.  He  was  still  sick  at  the 
time.  What  had  afterward  become  of  him, 
or  whether  he  was  yet  alive,  could  not  be 
learned. 

Mr.  Radwood  was  on  his  way  to  make 
inquiries  at  the  post-office,  eagerly  scanning 
every  face  he  saw,  when  he  encountered 
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one    that    gave    him    more    surprise    than 
pleasure. 

He  recognized  it  at  once,  notwithstanding 
a  full  beard  that  was  unfamiliar.  He  paused, 
directly  in  the  way  of  its  approach.  It 
turned  aside,  and  was  hurrying  past,  without 
appearing  to  notice  him,  when  Mr.  Radwood 
said  in  a  voice  that  commanded  attention :  — 

"Mr.  Gushing!" 

"Ah!  Radwood!"  exclaimed  the  ex- 
cashier,  feigning  surprise.  "What  brings 
you  to  —  to  the  Dominion?" 

It  was  the  same  alert,  smart,  self-possessed 
Gushing;  but  the  meeting  had  evidently 
flustered  him  a  little. 

"Not  the  same  business  that  brought  you 
here,  I  am  happy  to  say,"  replied  the  old 
merchant,  with  smiling  but  terrible  frankness. 
"Although  a  bad  business,  it  isn't  so  bad  as 
that." 

"I  see,  you  —  and  I  suppose,  most  people 
—  blame  me  more  than  I,  perhaps,  deserve," 
said  the  embezzler,  evidently  anxious  to 
hasten  on. 
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The  two  had  not  shaken  hands.  But  the 
old  gentleman  took  the  other  by  the  arm  to 
detain  him. 

"  You  now  have  an  opportunity  to  explain 
yourself,"  he  said.  " There  is  one  little 
thing  especially  which  I  wish  cleared  up. 
Come,  Gushing!  let's  step  out  on  the  pier 
yonder,  and  have  a  talk." 

Gushing  drew  a  deep  breath,  gave  a  shrug, 
and  complied.  They  sat  down  on  a  solitary 
box,  in  full  view  of  the  bright  water,  en- 
livened by  boats  and  sails ;  and  conversed  in 
voices  hardly  louder  than  the  murmur  of  the 
waves  dashing  against  the  wharf. 

"I  suppose  it  was  generally  thought  that 
I  deliberately  planned  the  misappropriation 
of  the  funds  of  the  bank,"  —  this  was  the 
ex-cashier's  term  for  the  thing  to  which 
some  plain  people  had  given  a  less  polite 
name.  "But  it  isn't  so.  I  began  borrowing 
a  little  at  a  time,  meaning  to  return  it  all 
when  I  could.  But  I  met  with  losses  which 
made  that  impossible.  Then,  when  I  found 
it  was  all  up  with  me,  I  own  I  helped  myself 
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to  what  I  could,  when  I  left.  A  man  will 
protect  himself,  you  know.  And  one  may 
as  well  be  accused  of  taking  an  old  sheep  as 
a  lamb." 

Mr.  Gushing  smiled  in  a  ghastly  sort  of 
way;  for  he  could  see  that  the  upright  old 
merchant  had  only  a  frown  for  sophistry  of 
that  sort. 

"Yes,  a  burglar  will  protect  himself  with 
a  pistol;  and,  having  committed  one  crime, 
save  himself  by  another.  But  there  is  now 
and  then  a  man,  I  am  happy  to  think,"  Mr. 
Radwood  continued,  "here  and  there  an 
old-fashioned  individual,  who  would  prefer 
to  atone  for  a  wrong,  even  at  the  cost  of  self- 
sacrifice.  What  have  you  gained,  Mr.  Gush- 
ing? Wouldn't  you  be  vastly  better  off, 
back  where  you  were,  an  honest,  self-re- 
specting man,  though  ever  so  poor,  than  you 
could  ever  possibly  be  with  any  amount  of 
ill-gotten  wealth?  Be  candid,  Gushing!" 

"No  doubt,  no  doubt!"  the  fugitive  ad- 
mitted, with  a  flickering  eye  and  a  twitching 
lip.  "But  I  am  not  rich.  I  haven't  been 
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lucky  in  my  ventures;  I  am  really  a  poor 
man,  Mr.  Radwood."  He  had,  in  fact,  a  sort 
of  unwholesome,  brushed-up,  seedy-genteel 
look,  which  bore  witness  to  his  words.  "I 
came  up  here  from  Kingston  on  a  little  busi- 
ness, which  has  turned  out  badly,  and"  — 
he  faltered,  and  gave  the  old  gentleman  a 
wistful  look,  —  "I  was  wondering  where  I 
could  borrow  money  to  pay  my  passage  back 
on  the  steamer." 

"I'll  lend  it  to  you,  if  you'll  frankly  tell 
me  one  thing,  Gushing." 

Gushing  gave  a  hopeful,  eager  start. 

"I'll  tell  you  anything!"  he  exclaimed. 

The  old  merchant  now  put  bluntly  the 
question  he  had  had  in  mind  from  the  first. 

"How  dared  you  do  it?"  he  asked,  after 
reminding  the  peculator  of  the  circumstances 
attending  the  loss  of  a  certain  hundred 
dollars. 

"I  dared,  because  nobody  would  believe  I 
dared,"  Gushing  replied  with  shameless  can- 
dor. "And  I'll  tell  you  what  put  it  into  my 
head.  While  your  errand-boy  was  waiting 
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for  the  cash,  I  saw  his  cousin  waiting  for  him, 
outside  the  door.  I  was  just  beginning  to 
get  into  trouble.  I  wanted  just  that  hun- 
dred dollars.  I  said  to  myself,  'If  that  Dan 
Ames  was  to  receive  the  money,  it  would  be 
easy  for  anybody  to  believe  he  stole  a  part 
of  it.'  My  next  thought  was,  'A  boy  that 
goes  with  him/  —  and  before  I  got  farther, 
thinking  of  the  consequences,  I  kept  back 
the  hundred,  and  put  the  rest  in  a  loose 
wrapper.  I  really  hoped  people  might  think 
it  had  been  lost.  I  was  awfully  sorry  for  the 
result!  What  ever  became  of  that  boy?" 
"Ah!  that's  what  I  would  like  to  know. 
And  I  would  like  to  know  another  thing," 
exclaimed  the  old  merchant,  in  an  agonized 
tone.  "Is  it  possible  for  a  man  like  you  to 
realize  the  enormity  of  the  wrong  you  did, 
and  —  I  am  bowed  to  the  earth  when  I  think 
of  it  —  made  me  do  ?  Suffering  as  I  must, 
as  long  as  I  live,  for  my  part  in  it,  —  a  com- 
paratively innocent  part,  —  I  wonder  how 
you  can  endure  existence  a  day,  with  such  a 
thing  on  your  conscience!" 
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Then,  while  the  ex-cashier  nervously 
whittled  a  stick,  and  let  the  shavings  blow 
off  into  the  water,  the  old  man  told  the  story, 
as  far  as  he  knew  it,  of  what  that  wrong  had 
caused  Robert  Mortimer  to  suffer. 

"I  am  very  sorry !"  Gushing  faltered,  with 
a  sincerity  as  deep,  perhaps,  as  his  shallow, 
selfish  nature  was  capable  of.  "Of  course  I 
never  dreamed  of  such  consequences." 

"No!"  Mr.  Radwood  exclaimed,  with 
strong  feeling.  "The  consequences  of  a 
wrong  are  eternal;  but  what  wrong-doer 
ever  stops  to  think  of  that?" 

He  rose  to  his  feet.  "Go  with  me  to  the 
steamboat  office  over  yonder,  and  you  shall 
have  your  ticket  for  Kingston.  Then  I  must 
resume  my  dreary  hunt  for  that  poor  boy." 

"I  am  very  sorry  for  him,"  Gushing  re- 
peated, as  they  walked  away  together. 

"So  am  I;  so  am  I!"  said  the  old  mer- 
chant. "But  I  am  far  more  sorry  for  you! 
far  more  sorry  for  you!" 

Those  were  almost  the  last  words  he  ad- 
dressed to  the  defaulter,  whom  he  left  wait- 
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ing  for  the  boat,  which  could  be  seen  steaming 
over  from  Lewiston. 

At  the  post-office  he  found  that  Aunt 
Celia's  letter  to  her  nephew  had  never  been 
delivered.  He  remained  in  the  city  two 
days,  when,  convinced  that  Robert  had 
left  it,  he  took  the  boat  for  Lewiston,  and 
continued  the  hunt  for  him  there.  But 
neither  could  any  of  the  boy's  Lewiston 
friends  give  any  information  regarding 
him. 

Sadly  discouraged,  the  old  gentleman  took 
the  train  for  home ;  and  immediately  on  his 
arrival  the  next  day,  called  at  Miss  Mortimer's 
door,  to  report  to  her  the  ill  success  of  his 
journey. 

"Come  in!  come  in!"  she  said,  grasping 
his  hand  and  drawing  him  into  the  house, 
while  bright  tears  flashed  in  her  eyes. 
"You  have  been  away  for  news,  and  got 
none.  I  have  stayed  at  home,  and  I  have 
news  for  you." 

There  was  exultation  in  her  trembling 
voice  as  she  threw  open  the  door,  and  showed 
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a  pale  but  very  contented-looking  young 
man  rising  from  a  lounge.  It  was  Robert 
himself,  who  a  moment  later  was  clasped  in 
the  old  merchant's  fatherly  arms. 

His  story  was  quickly  told.  After  learn- 
ing from  Dick  that  his  aunt  had  lost  a  large 
part  of  her  income  through  Cushing's  dis- 
honesty, his  heart  had  softened  toward  her, 
and  a  deep  yearning,  combined  with  a  strong 
sense  of  duty,  impelled  him  to  set  out  for 
home  shortly  before  Mr.  Radwood  started 
on  his  journey.  He  was  gradually  getting 
better  of  his  bodily  injuries,  and  he  no  longer 
carried  his  arm  in  a  sling.  From  his  deeper 
hurts,  too,  he  was  fast  recovering;  and  if 
any  additional  salve  for  them  was  needed, 
it  came  in  the  account  the  old  merchant 
gave  of  his  meeting  with  Gushing. 

"Oh,  that  man!  that  man!"  exclaimed 
Aunt  Celia,  with  passionate  indignation; 
"how  could  I  ever  take  his  word  against  that 
of  my  own  truthful  Robert  ?  Oh,  the  misery 
he  has  caused  us !  But  we  don't  care  now, 
do  we,  Rob  ?  If  he  had  robbed  me  of  every 
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cent  I  have,  I  should  care  now  only  for  your 
sake,  since  I  have  you  back  again." 

"I  think  we  shall  get  along,"  said  Robert, 
with  a  glistening  smile.  "I  am  not  good  for 
much  yet,  but  I  think  I  shall  be  able  to  get  to 
work  and  find  something  to  do,  before  a  great 
while.  Then  I  shall  try  to  repay  you  for  all 
you  have  ever  done  for  me." 

"0  Robert!  don't  speak  of  that!"  she 
implored ;  while  the  old  merchant,  giving  the 
boy's  hand  an  ardent  shake,  exclaimed:  — 

"Sick  or  well,  Robert,  remember  you  al- 
ways have  a  place  in  my  store.  Your  salary 
continues  from  the  day  when  you  left  it; 
and  you  needn't  put  in  an  appearance  there 
for  three  months,  unless  you  wish  to." 

Within  a  week,  however,  Robert  was  in  his 
old  place  again,  or  rather  in  a  new  and  much 
better  position,  which  he  continued  to  hold 
until  he  was  promoted  to  a  partnership  in  the 
business.  The  relations  of  father  and  son 
could  not  be  more  affectionately  confidential 
than  those  thenceforward  existing  between 
him  and  Mr.  Radwood. 
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At  the  same  time  a  miracle  seemed  to  have 
been  wrought  in  Aunt  Celia;  for  she  never 
again  gave  her  nephew  a  fretful  or  impatient 
word.  And  Dan  Ames,  who  was  often  heard 
from,  still  wore  a  good  hat  and  bore  a  respect- 
able name.  And  the  cashier?  We  only 
know  that  his  deserted  wife  continued  to  gain 
a  humble  but  honest  living  by  dressmaking. 
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A  TRAVELLER'S  ADVENTURE 


IT  happened  a  good  many  years  ago, 
when  I  was  seeing  Italy  for  the  first  time, 
on  a  very  large  capital  of  youthful  enthusiasm 
and  a  very  small  capital  in  the  way  of  money. 

As  it  is  the  only  adventure  I  ever  had,  I 
was,  in  my  younger  days,  rather  proud  of  it. 
It  had  come  to  be  an  old  story  with  me, 
however,  and  I  had  about  lost  my  interest 
in  telling  it,  when  it  was  recalled  to  my  mind 
by  an  incident  that  rounds  it  out  with  a 
curious  sequel.  Let  me  begin  at  the  wrong 
end  of  my  narrative,  and  relate  the  more 
recent  circumstance  first. 

This  occurred  during  a  second  visit  to 

Naples,  only  a  short  time  ago.     In  one  of  my 

morning  rambles  I  came  upon  a  characteristic 

street  scene  near  the  old  grotto  of  Posilipo. 
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In  front  of  a  basso  —  one  of  those  human 
dens  that  open,  on  a  level  with  the  street,  into 
the  tall  Neapolitan  houses,  and  are  occupied 
by  the  poorer  people  both  as  dwellings  and 
shops  —  was  a  bare-headed  and  bare-legged 
boy,  near  the  middle  of  the  sidewalk,  on  two 
stools.  He  sat  on  one,  with  a  bandaged  foot 
resting  on  the  other,  and  a  pair  of  crutches 
across  his  knees.  He  was  evidently  a  beggar- 
boy,  lying  in  wait  for  passers-by,  in  a  capital 
situation  for  intercepting  them;  they  must 
step  out  of  their  way  to  get  around  him,  or 
march  over  his  leg,  which  was  still  more  in- 
convenient, or  wait  for  him  to  lift  it,  which  he 
never  did  without  a  whining  appeal  for  alms. 

Behind  him,  helping  to  bar  the  way,  sat  an 
old  cobbler  by  the  door  of  the  den,  plying  his 
trade  in  the  open  air,  as  is  the  custom  with  the 
minor  craftsmen  of  Naples.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  doorway,  also  aiding  in  the  ob- 
struction of  the  sidewalk,  was  a  washerwoman 
bent  over  her  tub,  scrubbing  her  clothes  on  a 
rough  stone  slab  that  served  in  place  of 
washboard. 
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I  was  fumbling  in  my  pocket  for  a  small 
coin  to  pay  the  toll  the  boy  levied  at  his 
improvised  toll-gate,  when  his  attention  was 
diverted  in  another  direction. 

A  bundle  of  hay  fell  from  a  peasant's 
cart  that  was  passing,  and  the  boy,  throwing 
aside  his  crutches,  ran  to  secure  the  prize  on 
two  as  nimble  legs  as  ever  boy  had.  He  was 
bearing  it  off  with  agility,  when  a  man  who 
could  run  faster,  and  probably  wanted  the 
hay  more,  took  it  from  him  and  hurried 
away  with  it  in  another  direction. 

But  neither  was  he  permitted  to  get  off  in 
peace  with  his  booty.  The  old  cobbler,  who 
had  looked  on  placidly  when  the  boy  was  the 
thief,  felt  his  moral  sense  outraged  when  the 
man  became  the  robber.  He  raised  an  outcry 
that  was  taken  up  by  others;  the  peasant, 
warned  of  his  loss,  jumped  from  his  cart,  and 
ran  back  to  receive  the  bundle,which  the  man, 
suddenly  turned  honest,  advanced  to  deliver 
up  to  him  with  obliging  good  nature,  and  an 
accusatory  shake  of  the  hand  at  the  boy. 
The  boy  laughed,  pleased  that  nobody  else 
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should  enjoy  the  booty  he  had  lost,  and  re- 
turned to  his  crutches  and  his  two  stools.  I 
had  in  the  meanwhile  passed  on,  when, 
looking  back,  I  saw  him  readjusting  his 
bandaged  foot,  and  putting  on  a  piteous 
expression  for  his  next  victim. 

Returning  in  a  short  time  and  remembering 
the  trap,  I  avoided  it  by  keeping  the  opposite 
side  of  the  street.  But  the  boy  was  equal  to 
every  emergency.  He  was  on  his  crutches 
and  one  foot  in  a  moment,  and  hobbling  over 
to  head  me  off,  with  the  bandaged  limb 
dangling  in  a  way  to  excite  compassion  in 
the  hardest  heart. 

"  Something  for  a  miserable  cripple,  good, 
generous  signer!"  he  entreated,  putting  out 
his  grimy  paw. 

I  couldn't  help  laughing  at  the  shameless 
imposture  even  while  I  put  my  hand  in  my 
pocket. 

"If  you  want  it,"  I  said, showing  him  a  coin, 
"run  for  it !  You  can  run ;  I  have  seen  you." 

His  whine  changed  to  a  laugh  as  he 
dropped  his  bandaged  foot,  and  all  pretence 
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of  lameness  along  with  it,  and  still  held  out 
his  hand  for  the  coin.  The  woman  laughed, 
too,  as  she  turned  from  her  tub,  and  offered 
to  explain  the  situation. 

Curious  to  know  what  excuse  she  could 
make  for  him,  I  stepped  across  the  street, 
with  the  vivacious  little  beggar  carrying  his 
crutches  and  capering  before  me. 

Although  I  could  speak  a  little  Italian,  I 
was  overwhelmed  and  bewildered  by  the 
flood  of  Neapolitan  gabble  she  let  loose  upon 
me.  The  old  cobbler  in  the  meantime  had 
dropped  his  work,  and  sat  listening  to  her 
and  watching  me  with  good-natured  interest 
in  the  little  drama. 

I  was  evidently  taken  for  a  Frenchman,  for 
when  she  appealed  to  him  to  interpret  for  her, 
he  said,  with  a  very  bad  accent :  — 

"Monsieur  est  Fran$ais?" 

"No,"  I  replied  in  the  same  language, 
"but  I  speak  French.  What  is  she  trying 
to  tell  me?" 

"That  you  will  do  right  to  give  something 
to  this  poor  orphan." 
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"But  he  is  not  lame!" 

"No,  not  at  all  lame,  this  one.  It  is  his 
cousin  who  is  lame.  Since  he  is  in  the  hos- 
pital to  be  cured  this  one  borrows  his  crutches 
and  begs  for  him.  A  good  boy,  a  very  good 
boy,  I  assure  you!" 

His  peculiar  pronunciation  of  the  word 
gar $on,  the  French  for  "boy,"  amused  and 
startled  me;  I  will  explain  why,  farther  on. 

"He  is  your  son  —  this  orphan?"  I  said, 
looking  from  the  man  to  the  boy,  and  finding, 
as  I  fancied,  a  family  resemblance. 

"Not  my  son,"  he  replied,  "but  my  grand- 
son. His  father  is  my  son,  and  he  has  gone 
off  to  America,  so  we  call  him  an  orphan. 
This  woman  is  his  mother.  A  very  honest, 
good  boy,  I  promise  you!" 

There  it  was  again  —  the  word  that  carried 
my  mind  back  so  many  years,  and  accom- 
panied by  a  look  out  of  the  eyes  which  I 
succeeded  at  last  in  bringing  into  the  focus 
of  my  memory. 

"Isn't  your  name  Angelo?"  I  said. 

"Yes,"  he  replied,  without  astonishment; 
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"Angelo  Colli  —  at  your  service,  monsieur ! " 

"You  were  once  a  guide  on  the  other  side  of 
the  hill  of  Posilipo?" 

"True,  monsieur,  I  was  a  guide  many  years, 
to  Pozzuoli,  Baja,  and  all  that  region." 

"Ah !  and  do  you  remember  one  you 
guided  once,  a  young  American  who  gave 
you  a  lesson  in  French  pronunciation?" 

The  old  cobbler  shook  his  head.  "No,  I 
don't  remember;  I  was  a  guide  to  so  many 
people."  He  remained  calm  and  stolid  while 
my  mind  lighted  up  with  vivid  recollections. 

I  couldn't  be  mistaken  in  my  man;  and 
1  knew  that  by  a  word,  or  even  a  gesture,  I 
could  jog  his  dormant  memory. 

"Angelo  Colli,  you  certainly  cannot  have 
forgotten  — "  But  I  hesitated. 

It  was  thirty  years  before  that  I  first  made 
his  acquaintance.  An  admirable  guide  he 
was  then,  tireless,  talkative,  with  a  sufficient 
knowledge  of  the  country,  a  fund  of  historical 
misinformation,  and  a  good  command  of  bad 
French. 
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I  remember  I  had  visited  the  tomb  of  Virgil 
that  morning  (I  am  talking  about  the  earlier 
adventure),  and  gathered  a  leaf  from  the 
lemon  tree  that  shaded  it  then,  as  perhaps  it 
does  now  if  relic-hunters  haven't  hacked  it 
quite  away.  Then  I  had  descended  from  that 
commanding  hillside  and  entered  the  Grotto 
of  Posilipo,  without  any  definite  plan  of  what 
I  intended  to  do.  Nothing  was  further  from 
my  thoughts  than  to  set  out  on  such  a  tramp 
as  I  afterward  undertook. 

But  the  grotto  was  enchanting.  It  is  an 
ancient  gallery  roughly  hewn  through  the 
mountain,  between  Naples  and  the  wonder- 
ful region  that  opens  upon  the  other  side. 

Narrow,  lofty,  begrimed  with  the  smoke 
and  dust  of  centuries;  lighted  dimly  by  a 
row  of  lamps  that  dwindled  in  the  distance, 
and  became  lost  in  the  glimmering  disk  of 
daylight  at  the  opposite  end ;  filled  with  the 
musical  tinkle  of  bells  from  the  flocks  of 
goats  that  had  been  driven  into  the  city  to  be 
milked  at  people's  doors,  and  were  now  going 
out  again,  attended  by  rough  and  swarthy 
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goatherds;  singing  peasant  girls,  with  bur- 
dens on  their  heads;  donkeys  loaded  with 
great  panniers  of  vegetables;  a  company  of 
soldiers,  —  such  was  the  grotto,  with  the 
moving  life  in  it,  on  the  January  morning 
when  I  first  beheld  it,  with  the  keen  senses 
of  ardent  youth  open  to  every  sight  and 
sound. 

I  kept  on,  eager  to  see  what  was  at  the 
other  end;  and  there,  on  the  threshold  of 
this  region  of  wonders,  —  extinct  volcanoes, 
here  a  lake  that  was  once  a  crater,  there  a 
crater  still  smoking,  vineyards  growing  on 
old  lava  fields,  villas,  villages,  ruins,  with  the 
loveliest  views  of  capes  and  bays  and  moun- 
tain forms, —  there,  as  I  say,  I  picked  up  my 
guide. 

Or,  rather,  he  picked  me  up.  It  was 
Angelo  Colli  in  the  prime  of  manhood, — 
not  then  the  grizzled  and  bent  old  cobbler, 
but  a  robust  fellow  of  forty,  with  black  hair 
and  in  the  prime  of  health.  Athletic  limbs 
in  corduroy  knee  breeches;  a  brown  hat 
worn  well  on  the  back  of  his  head,  the  ample 
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brim  slightly  rolled  up  in  front,  displaying 
his  wavy  locks,  low,  full  forehead,  and  strong 
black  eyebrows;  in  place  of  a  hatband,  a 
many-colored  silken  braid  knotted  on  one 
side,  and  dangling  gayly  over  his  ear  —  that 
was  the  picturesque  if  not  exactly  handsome 
guide  who  accosted  me. 

The  other  guides  —  there  were  a  half-dozen 
of  them  —  fell  back  to  let  him  have  his  way 
with  me.  He  was  very  persuasive.  How 
could  I  think  of  going  back  to  Naples  when 
I  had  such  a  day,  as  might  not  soon  come 
again,  for  viewing  the  finest  scenery  and  the 
most  curious  sights  in  the  world?  I  ought 
at  least  to  see  the  Grotta  di  Cane,  or  Cave 
of  the  Dog ;  it  was  close  by,  only  a  step ;  he 
could  take  me  to  it  at  once,  and  it  would  cost 
me  but  a  trifle  —  almost  nothing. 

I  found  it  a  good  many  steps ;  but  the  day 
was  delightful,  and  there  was  nothing  beneath 
that  glorious  southern  heaven  nor  on  that 
marvellous  spot  of  earth  that  didn't  interest 
me. 

In  the  side  of  the  old  crater  was,  and  still  is, 
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the  Grotta  di  Cane,  or  Cave  of  the  Dog,  of 
which  the  most  I  remember  is  that  at  a  sharp 
whistle  from  Angelo  the  keeper  appeared  with 
a  trembling  cur  under  his  arm. 

"What  is  he  going  to  do  with  that  poor 
little  thing?"  I  asked. 

"He  will  place  him  on  the  ground  in  the 
grotto ;  and  monsieur  will  have  the  pleasure 
to  see  his  life  extinguished  by  the  bad  air  in 
a  few  seconds.  That  is  what  he  has  fear  of; 
he  has  died  in  that  grotto  and  been  brought 
to  life  again  a  hundred  times,  to  give  satisfac- 
tion to  strangers." 

"Hold  on  there!"  I  cried;  "you  will  give 
me  more  satisfaction  by  letting  the  dog  go." 

The  one  thing  interesting  about  the  grotto 
was  its  position  in  the  side  of  the  ancient 
crater.  Seeing  that  I  cared  more  for  vol- 
canoes than  for  dying  dogs,  Angelo  offered 
to  take  me  to  one  that  was  still  active  — 
La  Solfatara  —  only  a  short  step,  un  petit 
pas,  further  on.  If  it  was  not  all  he  described 
it  to  be,  then  I  should  give  him  nothing ! 

On  we  went  again,  leaving  the  Lago 
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d'Agnano  (a  lake  in  an  old  crater)  on  our 
right,  and  the  steep  sides  of  Monte  Spina  on 
our  left,  and  following  a  foot-path  over  the 
hills,  till  we  came  upon  such  views  of  sea  and 
land,  mountains,  and  islands,  and  shores,  as 
can  be  seen  nowhere  but  in  the  vicinity  of 
Naples,  —  the  Bay  of  Pozzuoli  opening  into 
the  Mediterranean,  Procida,  Ischia,  the  rocky 
Cape  of  Miseno  (where,  according  to  Virgil, 
^Eneas  built  the  sepulchre  of  Misenus  and 
gave  the  cape  its  name),  Nisida  quite  near 
(the  island  to  which  Brutus  fled  after  the 
murder  of  Caesar),  Capri  in  the  azure  dis- 
tance, Pozzuoli  before  us  (where  St.  Paul 
once  abode  seven  days),  and  other  famous 
names,  the  mere  mention  of  which  has  a 
charm  for  the  memory. 

A  good  many  steps  again,  the  last  of  them 
steeply  ascending,  brought  us  to  La  Solfatara. 
Angelo  wasn't  quite  right  in  claiming  it  as  a 
still  active  volcano;  that  could  hardly  be 
said  of  a  crater  we  could  walk  about  in  and 
comfortably  inspect  at  our  leisure.  But  the 
ground  was,  in  places,  not  firm  under  our 
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feet.  Choking  vapors  rose  all  about  us  from 
the  porous  and  hollow  earth  that  floored  the 
ancient  crater,  and  from  fissures  in  the  steep, 
rough  sides;  and  there  certainly  was  one 
large  chasm  from  which  issued  a  cloud  of 
sulphurous  fumes. 

Of  course,  La  Solfatara  did  not  compare 
in  terrible  grandeur  with  Vesuvius,  which  I 
visited  later.  But  then,  you  cannot  walk 
into  the  crater  of  Vesuvius,  and  you  wouldn't 
want  to  if  you  could. 

Beyond  La  Solfatara  is  Pozzuoli,  between 
the  hills  and  the  sea.  If  we  descended  that 
way,  the  ancient  amphitheatre  would  be 
"less  than  a  step"  out  of  our  course. 

So  we  saw  the  amphitheatre ;  after  which 
I  was  easily  persuaded  to  keep  on  to  the 
Temple  of  Serapis,  down  by  the  further 
shore.  A  ruin,  but  a  very  interesting  one,  it 
has  been  half  sunken  in  the  sea,  from  which 
it  has  partly  emerged  again,  as  is  shown  by 
the  three  great  columns,  dismantled  but 
majestic,  that  remain  upright.  Their  pedes- 
tals are  still  several  feet  below  the  level  of 
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the  sea,  the  water  of  which  rises  about  them 
in  small  casings  set  in  the  present  surface  of 
the  ground;  while  above,  higher  than  you 
can  reach,  the  pillars  are  pock-marked,  so  to 
speak,  with  traces  of  a  species  of  shell-fish 
that  once  clustered  upon  them. 

What  made  the  visit  to  this  spot  memo- 
rable to  me  was  a  relic  I  picked  up  there. 
From  a  heap  of  fractured  friezes  and  broken 
columns,  which  are  supposed  to  have  been 
overthrown  by  the  aforesaid  shell-fish  under- 
mining their  bases,  I  took  a  fragment  of 
marble  which  had  once,  to  all  appearance, 
formed  a  corner  of  one  of  the  splintered 
Corinthian  capitals  of  the  portico  of  the 
temple.  It  was  a  thing  of  little  value  in  the 
eyes  of  the  custodian,  who  permitted  me  to 
keep  it  on  my  handing  him  an  extra  fee. 

It  was  a  roughish  bit  of  marble,  about 
two-thirds  the  size  of  my  fist,  with  one 
coarsely  fractured  side,  which  fitted  very  well 
into  the  palm  of  my  hand.  The  reverse  side 
was  sculptured  to  a  bluntish  edge. 

I  am  not  a  relic-hunter,  but  I  have  often 
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obeyed  an  impulse  to  carry  off  such  things, 
which  I  have  invariably  given  away  after- 
ward, if,  indeed,  I  haven't  thrown  them 
away  as  soon  as  the  first  ardor  of  possession 
has  had  time  to  cool.  Luckily,  I  did  not 
throw  this  away. 

We  saw  something  more  of  Pozzuoli,  and 
finally  walked  into  a  restaurant  that  looked 
out  pleasantly  on  the  small  harbor,  where 
we  had  some  much-needed  rest  and  refresh- 
ment. We  sat  long  over  a  bottle  of  Chianti 
wine,  of  which  Angelo  drank  by  far  the  larger 
share,  smacking  his  lips  with  satisfaction, 
while  he  told  me,  in  his  very  bad  French,  of 
his  way  of  life  and  of  his  little  family. 

He  had  much  to  say  of  his  boy ;  carzon  he 
called  him  (for  gar^on)  in  his  execrable  ac- 
cent. He  used  the  word  so  often  that  I  be- 
came annoyed  by  it,  and  gave  him  his  lesson 
in  French,  which  I  never  forgot,  if  he  did. 

"Look  here,  Angelo!"  I  said.  "You 
speak  French  very  well,  but  your  pronuncia- 
tion of  one  word  is  bad.  Why  do  you  always 
say  carzon?" 
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" What  should  I  say?" 

"Say  gar  ^  on." 

"Very  well.  Carzon."  And  he  thanked 
me  for  correcting  him. 

' '  But  you  still  say  carzon.  It  is  not  carzon, 
but  gargon." 

"  I  see ! "  he  replied,  laughing.  ' '  I  mustn't 
say  carzon,  but  carzon" 

"You  say  carzon  all  the  time !  Now,  give 
attention,  and  pronounce  each  syllable  after 
me.  Gar" 

" Gar"  said  Angelo. 

"Con." 

0 

"Con."    So  far  so  good. 

"Now,  gar-con." 

"Car-zon!"  he  exclaimed,  thumping  the 
table  desperately. 

And  with  all  my  drill  I  couldn't  get  him  to 
say  anything  else  when  he  came  to  put  the 
separated  syllables  together.  At  last  my 
patience  gave  out,  and  I  left  him  to  his 
carzon,  which  served  his  purpose  well  enough. 
The  word,  it  seems,  stuck  to  him  all  his  life, 
for  it  was  this  word,  several  times  repeated, 
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when  applied  to  his  grandson,  that  gave  me 
a  clew  to  his  identity  so  many  years  after. 

When  we  went  out  of  the  restaurant,  he 
tried  to  induce  me  to  visit  other  interesting 
places  near  by.  But  it  was  getting  very  late. 
There  was  then  no  tramway  from  Pozzuoli 
to  Naples,  as  there  is  now,  and  I  couldn't 
afford  a  citadine.  That  is  what  the  little 
one-horse  Neapolitan  carriage  was  called  in 
those  days.  It  is  a  carrozzella  now. 

No,  I  would  positively  proceed  no  further, 
but  I  would  walk  back  to  Naples ;  and  to  get 
a  new  experience  I  would  return  by  another 
route.  We  kept  the  shore  of  the  bay  as  far 
as  Bagnoli,  a  little  village  of  hot  springs  and 
a  few  poor  houses  of  entertainment,  where  I 
said  to  Angelo :  — 

"Now,  my  good  friend,  we  must  part.  I 
go  over  the  Collina,"  the  hill  or  promontory 
of  Posilipo,  beneath  which  I  had  passed, 
through  the  ancient  grotto,  on  my  outward 
trip  in  the  morning. 

"But  it  will  soon  be  dark,"  he  protested. 
"It  will  not  be  safe  for  you  to  go  alone." 
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"How  not  safe ?  "  I  looked  at  my  pocket- 
map.  "It  is  perfectly  plain;  I  shall  not  lose 
the  way." 

"But  the  brigands!"  said  Angelo.  "You 
may  meet  with  some  unlucky  adventure." 
And  he  told  of  travellers  who  had  lately 
been  robbed  at  night  on  that  lonely  moun- 
tain road. 

I  laughed  at  his  brigands,  with  a  secret 
feeling  of  uneasiness,  however,  I  must 
admit. 

"You  are  armed,  perhaps?"  he  said. 
"You  have  a  pistol?" 

"No,"  I  replied;  "and  I  shouldn't  use  it 
if  I  had." 

I  always  liked  rough  old  Dr.  Johnson, 
despite  his  bearishness,  for  saying  to  Bos- 
well  that  he  wouldn't  like  to  shoot  a  high- 
wayman. And  Emerson's  noble  line, — 

Unarmed,  face  danger  with  a  heart  of  trust,  — 

appealed  to  something  deeper  in  my  heart 
than  fear. 

Angelo  Colli  couldn't  understand  any  such 
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nonsense  as  that.  "What!"  he  said;  "you 
wouldn't  kill  a  man  who  attempted  to  rob 
you?" 

"I  should  dislike  very  much  to  kill  a  man 
to  save  even  my  own  life,"  I  answered. 
"And  to  save  a  little  money!  —  I'd  sooner 
lose  a  great  deal  than  have  such  a  deed  on 
my  conscience.  A  brigand  may  have  been 
no  worse  a  man  at  heart  than  you  or  I, 
Angelo,  but  for  the  circumstances  that  have 
made  him  what  he  is." 

All  this  was  incomprehensible  to  honest 
Colli. 

"You  have  much  money!"  He  had  seen 
the  inside  of  my  pocketbook  at  the  res- 
taurant, and  no  doubt  what  seemed  little  to 
me,  with  my  hotel  bills  and  travelling  ex- 
penses to  pay,  appeared  much  to  him. 
"And  your  watch  —  a  gold  watch,  monsieur ! 
You  had  better  let  me  go  with  you.  They 
may  attack  you  alone,  but  they  will  not 
attack  us  two;  besides,  they  know  me  too 
well.  It  is  further  for  me  to  go  that  way; 
but  you  need  pay  me  only  a  trifle." 
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Was  he  really  so  solicitous  for  my  safety, 
or  was  it  the  extra  recompense  he  was  after  ? 
It  was  not  this  that  deterred  me  from  em- 
ploying him,  but  the  truth  is  I  had  had 
enough  of  Angelo.  The  best  guide,  in  an 
all-day  excursion,  may  become  tiresome  at 
last.  My  inmost  spirit  was  sore  from  the 
incessant  sound  of  his  voice  with  its  rasping 
accent.  I  longed  for  the  silent  companion- 
ship of  my  own  thoughts  on  that  lonely 
mountain  road. 

I  had  taken  the  precaution  to  make  some 
sort  of  bargain  with  him  in  the  morning; 
and,  at  parting,  an  extra  coin  or  two  —  for 
his  petit  garden  at  home  —  seemed  to  touch 
him. 

"I  will  go  with  you  for  nothing!"  he  ex- 
claimed. But  I  would  not  permit  that. 
"Well,  then,  if  anything  happens  to  you,  call 
me;  call  Angelo  Colli  as  loudly  as  you  can." 

" Little  good  that  will  do,"  I  replied,  "with 
the  mountain  between  us !" 

"That  is  true,"  he  said;  "we  shall  be  miles 
apart.  But  everybody  knows  Angelo  Colli, 
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and  just  the  sound  of  my  name  may  do  you 
good." 

"Well,"  I  said,  smiling  at  the  idea,  but 
still  with  some  misgivings,  "if  I  fall  in  with 
any  brigands  I  will  call  you.  Good-by, 
Angelo!" 

"Bon  soir,  monsieur!"  and  he  stood  wav- 
ing me  his  adieus  with  his  picturesque  hat, 
remaining  at  the  foot  of  the  road,  while  I 
commenced  the  long  and  winding  ascent. 

I  was  weary  enough ;  night  was  fast  closing 
in,  and  I  had  some  four  miles  yet  to  go. 
But  I  forgot  everything  else,  even  Angelo 's 
brigands,  in  the  solace  of  that  high  and 
silent  and  solemn  walk.  For  much  of  the 
way  there  was  no  sound  but  my  own  foot- 
steps and  the  roar  of  the  sea  breaking  on 
the  base  of  the  promontory.  As  I  turned 
to  look  back  from  some  commanding  point, 
the  views  of  bays  and  islands,  capes  and 
clouds  and  mountain  heads,  in  the  after- 
glow of  evening,  were  like  glimpses  of  some 
diviner  world.  Once  I  yielded  to  the  en- 
chantment, and  sat  down  to  rest. 
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The  glory  had  faded,  and  it  was  growing 
quite  dark  when  I  got  up  and  went  on. 
Two  or  three  carts  or  carriages  passed. 
And  now  and  then  I  met  a  man,  alone  and 
on  foot  like  myself,  to  whom  I  gave  a  wide 
berth,  with  more  regard  for  Angelo's  "brig- 
ands" than  I  cared  to  acknowledge  to 
myself.  But  the  most  frightful  object  I 
saw  was  a  peasant  looming  out  of  the  gloom 
with  a  huge  pannier  on  his  back. 

I  had  passed  out  of  sight  of  the  sea; 
there  were  high  walls  on  both  sides,  not  a 
star  overhead.  I  had  wanted  solitude,  and 
I  was  getting  enough  of  it.  I  could  hardly 
see  the  ground  under  my  feet.  The  sound  of 
the  sea  had  died  in  the  distance,  but  it 
wasn't  long  before  I  heard  it  again,  faint  at 
first,  then  increasingly  loud,  but  before  me 
instead  of  behind.  I  knew  that  I  had  passed 
the  crest  of  the  promontory. 

Then,  as  I  kept  on,  descending  the  further 

slope,  what  a  sight  met  my  eyes !  —  the  Bay 

of  Naples  outspread  before  me,  with  here  and 

there  the  red  beam  of  a  ship's  lantern  on  the 
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dim  expanse;  the  distant  lights  of  Portici 
and  Torre  del  Greco  on  the  opposite  shore; 
and,  high  over  all,  the  pulsing  fire  of  Vesuvius 
slowly  climbing  and  falling  in  the  darkness 
with  every  throe  of  the  volcano. 

Further  on,  a  curve  in  the  road  brought  me 
in  view  of  Naples,  with  its  thousand  lights, 
making  the  mountain  side  on  which  it  is 
built  look  like  another  volcano,  with  a  core, 
of  fire  shining  through  innumerable  holes. 

I  had  forgotten  all  about  Angelo's  high- 
waymen, when  suddenly  the  figure  of  a  man 
started  out  from  the  shadow  of  a  wall  in  the 
road  before  me.  The  movement  was  silent 
and  stealthy,  and  it  was  so  dark  that  I 
should  not  have  seen  him  if  he  had  not  come 
between  me  and  the  lights  of  the  city. 

I  was  on  the  side  of  the  way  toward  the 
sea;  he  had  appeared  from  the  other  side. 
As  he  moved  over  toward  me,  I  attempted 
very  quietly  to  change  sides  with  him,  or  at 
least  to  test  his  intentions;  but  as  I  edged 
over  he  edged  back  again,  and  I  found 
myself  meeting  him  face  to  face. 
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A  curdling  chill  crept  over  me  as  I  said  to 
myself,  " Perhaps  Angelo  was  right,  after  all." 

It  isn't  courage  that  causes  a  man  to  carry 
a  deadly  weapon  on  any  ordinary  occasion, 
and  in  my  cool  moments  I  could  say  as  I  had 
said  to  Angelo,  that  I  would  never  use  one. 
But  now  I  was  not  cool;  and  I  had  some- 
thing like  a  weapon  in  my  hand. 

It  was  the  fragment  of  marble  I  had 
picked  up  among  the  ruins  of  the  Temple 
of  Serapis. 

Feeling  it  dangling  in  my  side  pocket,  I 
had  taken  it  out,  and  for  the  past  ten  min- 
utes had  been  carrying  it  in  my  hands, 
changing  it  occasionally  from  one  to  the 
other,  and  enjoying  its  coolness  in  my 
fevered  palms. 

Finding  I  couldn't  pass  the  man  on  either 
side,  I  stopped  in  the  middle  of  the  road. 
He  stopped,  too.  There  was  a  moment  of 
appalling  silence.  He  wore  a  formless  sort 
of  hat,  pulled  well  over  his  eyes;  a  dark 
handkerchief  muffled  his  face.  There  was 
something  in  his  attitude  like  that  of  a  man 
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prepared  to  make  a  violent  lunge.  His  head 
was  thrust  forward;  his  arms  were  crooked 
up  at  his  sides. 

The  sentiment  of  Emerson's  inspiring  line 
suddenly  deserted  me;  my  " heart  of  trust" 
fluttered  disgracefully. 

"What  do  you  want?"  I  said  in  Italian. 

" Money!"  he  answered,  gruffly,  in  the 
clipped  Neapolitan  accent,  behind  his  muffler. 

"But  you  can't  have  it!"  I  said,  stepping 
back,  with  my  left  side  turned  toward  him 
and  my  right  arm  swung  behind. 

I  had  quite  forgotten  to  call  Angelo  Colli, 
and  even  if  I  had  remembered  my  promise  to 
him  it  isn't  at  all  probable  that  I  should  have 
kept  it.  In  the  crisis  that  had  come,  nobody 
on  the  other  side  of  the  mountain  could  do 
me  any  good ;  I  must  take  care  of  myself,  or, 
rather,  of  my  money.  The  loss  of  that,  in  a 
foreign  land,  would  involve  me  in  endless 
difficulty. 

As  I  stepped  back  the  fellow  made  his 
lunge,  and  seized  my  left  arm.  I  let  him 
hold  it;  he  was  a  powerful  man,  and  any 
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trial  of  strength  with  him  would  have  been 
folly  on  my  part.  I  wore  a  light  overcoat, 
which  was  unbuttoned  and  hanging  open. 
It  gave  him  easy  access  to  my  pockets, 
which  he  proceeded  to  pilfer  with  one  hand 
while  holding  me  with  the  other. 

Then  this,  as  nearly  as  I  can  remember,  is 
what  happened. 

I  had  the  piece  of  marble  in  my  right 
hand,  and,  as  he  was  stooping  to  his  work, 
I  fetched  him  an  upward  stroke  with  it  — 
not  so  hard  as  I  might,  but  hard  enough  — 
close  under  his  hat-brim.  He  loosed  his 
hold  of  me  in  an  instant;  he  was  the 
most  unheroic  brigand  you  can  conceive  of. 
There  wasn't  anything  romantic  about  him. 
He  just  sprawled  away  from  me,  and  went 
down  on  all-fours  in  a  manner  that  was 
simply  ridiculous. 

But  there  was  nothing  ridiculous  in  the 
great  groan  he  gave  as  he  settled  to  the 
ground.  I  had  started  to  run  the  moment 
I  knocked  him  over,  but  I  hadn't  gone  many 
steps  before  I  checked  the  cowardly  move- 
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ment,  and  stopped  to  listen  and  look  back. 
I  could  see  nothing;  the  fellow  evidently 
lay  where  he  had  fallen ;  but  I  heard  another 
low  groan. 

I  quickly  reasoned  myself  out  of  my  fears, 
and  went  back.  He  was  probably  no  more 
armed  than  I  was,  or  even  less  so,  for  I  still 
grasped  the  stone  I  had  struck  him  with. 
There  had  been  something  awkward  and 
amateurish  about  his  performance  that  quite 
lost  him  my  respect.  He  was  not  a  neat- 
handed  highwayman. 

It  was  an  immense  relief  to  find  him  strug- 
gling to  his  feet,  for  my  final  fear  was  that 
he  would  never  quit  that  spot  without  the 
help  of  other  feet  than  his  own.  Hat  and 
handkerchief  had  fallen  off;  a  shapely  head 
of  loose  wavy  hair  rose  up  before  me.  I 
regarded  him  with  astonishment. 

"Angelo!"  I  exclaimed. 

"Je  vous  demande  pardon,  monsieur!"  he 
murmured,  humbly. 

"Why  did  you  do  so  foolish  a  thing?"   I 
said.    "You  got  what  you  deserved." 
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"True  !"  he  replied,  feeling  the  side  of  his 
forehead  in  a  dazed  sort  of  way.  "I  am 
paid  for  a  stupid  joke." 

"A  joke,  Angelo!" 

"I  assure  you,  monsieur !  I  wished  to  see 
what  you  would  really  do  if  a  man  asked  for 
your  money.  After  what  you  said,  I  felt  a 
curiosity." 

"Well,  Angelo  Colli,  I  trust  your  curiosity 
is  gratified !  And  do  you  wish  to  know  what 
I  shall  do  next?  Denounce  you  to  the 
police!" 

"Oh,  monsieur!"  he  expostulated;  "think 
of  my  wife,  and  my  petit  carzon  —  carzon!" 
He  tried  to  correct  himself,  remembering  my 
lesson. 

"On  one  condition  I  will  pardon  you,"  I 
replied,  while  he  picked  up  his  hat  and  me- 
chanically brushed  it  with  his  handkerchief 
while  pressing  it  into  shape,  for  I  found  he 
had  turned  it  inside  out  in  order  to  disguise 
himself.  "Tell  me  the  exact  truth.  You 
meant  to  rob  me!" 

He  shrugged  expressively,  and  put  on  his 
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hat.  "A  little  money  is  so  much  to  us  poor 
people !  and  the  loss  would  be  nothing  to  you. 
I  wouldn't  have  harmed  you.  I  believed 
what  you  said,  and  didn't  expect  such  a  blow. 
If  all  Americans  have  such  fists,  there's  no 
need  that  any  of  you  should  go  armed." 

I  had  slipped  the  stone  back  into  my 
pocket,  and  I  didn't  explain  that  it  was  the 
corner  of  the  stone  capital  of  a  column  of 
the  Temple  of  Serapis  that  had  collided  with 
the  temple  of  Angelo  Colli. 

His  knowledge  of  the  by-paths  in  Posilipo 
had  enabled  him  to  get  ahead  of  me.  He 
appeared  extremely  contrite,  and  again  he 
proposed  to  favor  me  with  his  company  as 
far  as  Naples.  But  I  would  have  none  of  it. 
I  left  him  standing  in  the  road,  a  dark  and 
silent  figure,  and  hurried  on. 

And  this  was  the  " brigand"  whom  I 
found,  so  many  years  later,  transformed  into 
an  old  cobbler  in  Naples,  and  grandfather 
of  the  little  fraud  with  the  crutches  and  the 
bandaged  leg. 
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I  concluded  not  to  remind  him  of  our  pre- 
vious encounter. 

"So  you  have  a  son  in  America?"  I  said. 
"America  is  a  good  place.  I  come  from  that 
country." 

He  turned  up  at  me  interested  eyes,  the 
same  eyes  that  had  looked  into  mine,  across 
the  table  at  Pozzuoli,  when  he  told  me  of  his 
promising  boy  so  long  ago. 

"Do  you  go  back  there?"   he  inquired. 

"I  hope  to,  sometime." 

"Well,  if  you  see  my  Angelo  tell  him  that 
we  are  well,  and  that  his  son  is  growing  up  to 
be  a  fine  boy,  a  very  honest,  good  boy!" 
(Un  beau  carzon,  un  tres  honnete,  bon  car- 
zon  /) 

And  he  looked  with  pride  and  satisfaction 
at  the  lad,  who  was  at  that  moment  hobbling 
across  the  street  to  beg  of  an  English  tourist 
passing  upon  the  other  side. 

"In  what  part  of  America  is  your  son?"  I 
inquired. 

"In  Mexico,  if  he  hasn't  gone  up  into 
Brazil." 
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"Very  well.  If  I  see  him  I  will  tell  him. 
Meanwhile  keep  the  boy  honest.  Keep  him 
honest !  Adieu,  Angelo  Colli !" 

"Bon  jour,  monsieur!"  said  Angelo. 

I  never  saw  him  again. 

As  for  the  corner  of  the  capital  of  the  col- 
umn of  the  Temple  of  Serapis,  that  bit  of 
stone  is  one  of  the  few  relics  I  still  have  in 
my  limited  collection. 
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I  HAD  just  completed  my  sophomore  term 
(said  the  Harvard  man),  when  I  narrowly 
escaped  having  my  college  course  cut  short 
in  the  middle  by  the  strange  thing  that 
happened  to  me  that  summer. 

I  passed  my  vacation  chiefly  on  Cape 
Breton  and  Prince  Edward  Island;  and  in 
the  month  of  August  found  myself  at  Char- 
lottetown,  undecided  as  to  the  route  by 
which  I  should  return  to  the  United  States. 
There,  one  afternoon,  as  I  was  sauntering 
about  the  harbor,  I  fell  in  with  the  captain 
of  a  coasting  schooner,  the  Northern  Light, 
who  was  getting  his  craft  ready  for  sea. 

He  was  bluff  and  blunt,  but  good-natured, 
and  easily  drawn  into  conversation.  He  told 
me  he  was  bound  for  Boston;  and  when  I 
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remarked  that  he  couldn't  have  much  freight 
aboard,  the  schooner's  sides  rising  high  out 
of  the  water,  he  answered,  with  a  significant 
quirk  of  the  mouth  which  provoked  my  curi- 
osity: "  She '11  wet  'em  'fore  ever  she  gets  out 
of  the  Strait,  if  freight  is  all  that's  wanted." 

He  went  on  to  say  that  he  was  waiting  for 
a  wind  to  run  over  to  a  small  port  on  the 
south  shore,  where  he  was  to  take  in  build- 
ing-stone from  the  Nova  Scotia  quarries. 

He  showed  me  his  cabin,  which,  for  the 
cabin  of  a  coaster,  was  neat  and  comfort- 
able; and  interested  me  so  much  in  the  life 
he  led,  and  in  his  own  simple,  genial  char- 
acter, that  I  said  impulsively :  — 

"If  it  was  by  daylight,  and  you  would 
take -a  passenger,  I  might  be  tempted  to  try 
a  voyage  with  you,  as  far  as  the  south  shore." 

"I  can  give  you  a  bunk,  and  we've  got  a 
decent  sort  of  a  cook,"  he  replied.  "  You'll 
be  welcome,  if  you  won't  mind  roughing  it." 

I  said  it  would  be  just  what  I  should  like. 

"Then  you'd  better  come  aboard  this  even- 
ing," he  went  on.  "We  can't  beat  out  into 
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the  Strait  with  this  light  southerly  breeze; 
but  if  I  know  the  signs,  it  will  shift  about 
and  freshen  'fore  morning,  and  the  sunrise 
will  see  our  sheets  taut  and  sails  bellying." 

There  was  a  touch  of  poetry  in  the  man's 
nature,  in  piquant  contrast  with  his  weather- 
roughened  visage  and  chubby  form,  if  form 
it  could  be  called,  which  had  no  more  waist 
than  a  potato  and  hardly  any  more  neck. 

In  the  evening  I  went  on  board  with  my 
valise, — a  little  to  his  surprise,  I  thought,  for 
he  had  evidently  expected  my  heart  would 
fail  me  at  the  last  moment :  and  after  watch- 
ing the  moonlight  on  the  water  for  a  while, 
I  took  possession  of  the  berth  allotted  me  in 
the  small  cabin.  I  slept  soundly,  and  did 
not  waken  until  noises  on  deck  and  the  harsh 
creak-creak  of  the  hoisting  tackle  warned 
me  that  we  were  getting  under  sail. 

I  hurried  on  my  clothing,  and  putting  my 
head  out  over  the  gangway  saw  that  the 
schooner  was  spreading  her  white  wings,  like 
some  huge  croaking  crane  preparing  to  take 
flight.  We  had  already  swung  off  into  the 
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stream,  heading  down  the  harbor;  the  wind 
had  freshened,  and  got  into  the  northwest; 
the  canvas  filled,  the  masts  swayed,  the 
lightly-ballasted  hull  yielded  and  careened, 
and  we  were  off,  with  the  dim  shores  flitting 
away  from  us,  and  the  waves  gurgling  under 
our  wales.  The  east  brightened  over  the 
hills,  and  we  had  hardly  passed  the  point 
and  entered  the  open  Strait  when  the  clouds 
on  the  horizon  broke  into  fiery  flakes,  and 
the  first  beams  of  the  sunrise  gilded  our  spars. 

I  had  a  keen  appetite  for  the  cook's  good 
breakfast  of  fried  bacon  and  potatoes,  and 
enjoyed  the  passage  with  as  fine  a  zest  as  I 
had  felt  for  anything  so  far  in  my  vacation. 
It  took  us  about  five  hours  to  run  over  to 
the  landing  on  the  north  coast  of  Nova 
Scotia,  where  our  cargo,  from  a  neighboring 
sandstone  quarry,  was  to  be  taken  aboard. 
We  drifted  into  a  little  cove,  and  the  mate 
stood  ready  to  fling  a  line  to  the  pier,  when 
my  attention  was  called  to  a  boy  who  came 
forward  to  catch  it. 

He  had  a  singularly  solemn  countenance 
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for  a  boy  of  his  age  (he  could  hardly  have 
been  more  than  seventeen),  bare  feet  and 
legs,  and  a  brown  neck,  exposed  by  his 
coarse  woollen  shirt  wide  open  at  the  throat. 
He  had  on  an  old  straw  hat  with  a  ripped 
crown,  showing  the  top  of  his  uncombed 
head  through  the  gap ;  like  a  basket  with  a 
partly  lifted  cover,  and  a  cat  inside. 

"Wide  awake,  Jake!"  called  out  the 
captain. 

"Jake's  wide  awake,"  the  boy  answered 
back,  extending  his  open  hands  to  catch  the 
line. 

"Good  for  you,  Jake !"  cried  the  captain, 
as  the  hawser  was  hauled  ashore. 

"I  know  what's  good,"  said  Jake,  simply. 

"You  know  better  than  some  folks  that 
think  they  know  a  great  deal  more.  Here  — 
ketch  that!"  Then,  as  the  boy  stooped  to 
pick  up  a  Canadian  copper  flung  to  him  on 
the  wharf,  the  captain  added :  — 

"Jake  never'll  dam  the  St.  Lawrence,  but 
he's  good  as  gold  all  through." 

My  voyage  over  had  been  so  delightful 
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that  I  was  much  inclined  to  accept  an  invi- 
tation from  the  captain  to  take  the  trip  to 
Boston  with  him;  although  he  warned  me 
that  the  Northern  Light  wouldn't  sail  so 
dashingly  with  heavy  freight  as  she  did  with 
light  ballast.  Anyhow,  I  would  spend  the 
time  on  shore,  while  the  schooner  was  lad- 
ing, visit  the  quarries,  and  explore  the  coun- 
try a  little.  There  were  a  few  houses  in 
sight,  grouped  about  the  cove. 

As  I  stepped  to  the  wharf  with  my  valise, 
I  asked  Jake  to  show  me  a  good  boarding- 
place. 

"Want  a  place  to  stop?"  he  said  in  his 
solemn,  earnest  way.  "Ma'll  let  you  in. 
I'll  tell  her.  Come  on;"  and  he  took  my 
valise. 

He  went  before.  I  followed  amid  piles  of 
quarry  stone,  and  along  a  path  that  led  over 
a  high  bank  to  a  dingy  little  house  on  the 
terrace  of  the  hills.  It  commanded  a  fine 
view  of  the  coast  and  the  sea,  but  nothing 
else  could  be  said  in  its  favor.  I  shrank 
back,  feeling  that  I  had  made  an  awkward 
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mistake  in  accepting  Jake's  guidance;  but 
he  threw  the  door  open,  calling  out:  "Ma, 
here's  a  man  come  to  stop  with  us !  I  said 
you'd  let  him  in." 

The  surprised  face  of  a  stooping  little  gray- 
haired  woman  peered  out. 

"  Why,  Jakey,"  she  said,  "how  could  you ! " 
She  gave  him  a  kindly  but  distressed  smile. 
"I'd  like  to  be  hospitable,  but  I  hain't  a 
speck  of  room,  nor  a  spare  bed." 

"He  can  sleep  with  me,"  said  Jake, 
generously,  "or  I'll  sleep  on  the  floor." 

I  relieved  her  embarrassment  by  saying: 
"Jake  is  altogether  too  kind.  If  he  will 
show  the  way  to  some  house  you  can  recom- 
mend, I  shall  be  as  much  obliged  to  him  as 
if  I  turned  him  out  of  his  bed." 

"Oh,  yes,"  she  exclaimed  quickly;  "Mr. 
Kendall's.  Jakey  will  go  with  you."  Her 
voice  softened  as  she  added,  with  a  tearful 
sort  of  smile :  "Jakey  is  good-hearted  as  you 
ever  see,  but  he  don't  always  use  good 
judgment.  Go  along  with  the  gentleman, 
Jakey  dear." 
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Jake  appeared  disappointed  that  they 
were  not  to  have  me  as  a  guest;  he  backed 
up  the  offer  of  his  bed  with  a  proposal  to 
"ketch  a  lunker"  for  my  dinner,  by  which 
a  big  fish  was  meant;  then,  as  even  that 
failed  to  tempt  me,  he  faced  about  abruptly, 
and,  with  a  curt  "Come  on!"  he  set  off  to 
guide  me  to  the  nearest  farm-house. 

I  saw  a  good  deal  of  him  while  I  stayed  in 
the  neighborhood.  I  took  him  with  me  in 
my  excursions,  and  enjoyed  his  quaint  and 
often  shrewd  sayings,  and  his  simple  kind- 
heartedness.  The  Kendalls,  with  whom  I 
lodged,  gave  him  credit  for  the  gift  of  second- 
sight,  inherited  from  his  Scotch  ancestry; 
and  told  a  curious  story  of  his  having  seen  a 
certain  coaster  go  down  in  the  Strait  three 
days  before  it  actually  did  go  down,  and  in 
the  way  he  described.  I  concluded,  how- 
ever, that  he  made  more  misses  than  hits  in 
his  predictions,  as  forecasters  of  the  future 
commonly  do;  and  that  the  gift  had  been 
attributed  to  him  on  account  of  an  abrupt 
and  sententious  way  he  had  of  saying  things. 
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Having  decided  to  make  the  voyage  to 
Boston  with  Captain  Cameron,  I  wrote  to 
assure  my  friends  at  home  that  they  would 
have  no  cause  for  anxiety  if  they  missed  my 
letters  for  a  few  days,  or  failed  to  see  me  as 
soon  as  they  expected.  Then  one  afternoon 
I  sat  on  the  wharf,  watching  the  last  of  the 
building  blocks  as  they  were  lowered  by  the 
derrick  through  the  schooner's  main  hatch 
into  the  hold. 

"  We'll  be  off  by  sundown,  if  the  wind  stays 
to  the  west'ard,"  said  the  captain;  "just  a 
jolly  breeze  for  running  out  of  the  Strait!" 

That  was  joyful  news  to  me,  but  not  so  to 
Jake,  who  came  and  sat  by  my  side. 

"I  shall  hate  to  have  you  go,"  he  exclaimed 
earnestly.  And  when  I  asked  him  why: 
"  'Cause  you've  been  good  to  me.  Some 
folks  poke  fun  at  me;  but  you  never  do 
that.  I  don't  like  to  have  fun  poked  at  me, 
more'n  anybody  does,  though  I  know  I  ain't 
bright,"  he  said,  with  a  pathos  that  was 
touching,  it  was  so  simple  and  unconscious. 

I  was  trying  to  frame  some  comforting 
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reply  to  this  affecting  speech,  when  he  said, 
"I'm  going  to  make  you  a  present,"  and 
handed  out  to  me  an  old  pocket  knife  with 
a  much  worn  blade  and  a  cracked  horn 
handle. 

I  couldn't  help  smiling  as  I  asked  how  he 
could  think  of  parting  with  such  a  treasure. 

"You've  made  me  presents,"  he  replied; 
"you  give  me  this  hat,  and  the  shoes  I've  got 
on ;  and  you  lost  your  knife  when  we  was  out 
in  the  boat  fishing." 

This  was  true ;  and  he  had  heard  me  lament 
that  I  couldn't  buy  another  good  knife  at  the 
country  store  where  I  had  purchased  his  hat 
and  shoes. 

"But,  you  dear  fellow,"  I  exclaimed,  "I 
can't  take  your  knife!" 

He  was  evidently  hurt,  seeming  to  think  I 
had  slighted  his  humble  offering.  After  a 
moment's  silence  he  said,  still  holding  the 
knife  in  his  open  palm  —  and  I  remember  just 
how  it  looked,  with  one  end  of  the  whitish 
horn  handle  broken  away  at  a  rivet,  showing 
the  polished  iron  rim,  and  how  I  had  to  wink 
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the  glimmering  moisture  from  my  eyes  in 
order  to  see  it  at  all :  - 

"Time'll  come,  and  'twon't  be  long  first/' 
—  he  spoke  slowly  and  earnestly,  —  "when 
you'll  be  glad  to  give  a  thousand  dollars  for 
a  jack-knife  no  better'n  that.  Then  you'll 
think  of  what  I  tell  ye." 

"I  haven't  got  a  thousand  dollars  in  the 
world,"  I  said,  laughing;  "so  give  it  to  me." 
And  I  took  it  to  please  him. 

But  I  knew  how  much  he  prized  the  poor 
old  battered  thing,  and  felt  guilty  of  a  heart- 
less robbery  when  I  thought  of  carrying  it 
off  in  my  pocket.  So,  as  he  was  accompany- 
ing me  to  the  schooner  an  hour  later,  I  left 
him  to  walk  on  with  my  valise,  while  I 
stopped  at  his  mother's  door  to  bid  her 
good-by. 

"And  here  is  the  knife  which  your  son 
gave  me,"  I  said.  "It  was  very,  very  kind 
in  him;  but  of  course  I  can't  keep  it." 

She  said  she  was  "afraid  Jakey  would  feel 
awful  bad"  if  I  didn't,  and  she  took  it  with 
reluctance. 
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"Hide  it  away  from  him  awhile,"  I  said; 
"then  some  day  put  it  where  he  will  find  it, 
and  perhaps  he  will  have  forgotten  all  about 
giving  it  away." 

"I'll  do  just  as  you  wish,"  she  replied, 
tears  rising  in  her  eyes  as  I  shook  her  hand 
with  sincere  cordiality.  "I  know  'twa'n't 
no  sort  of  a  present  for  him  to  make  to  a 
person  like  you ;  but,  as  I  said  to  you  once 
before,  and  as  you've  had  a  chance  to  find 
out  for  yourself,  my  poor  boy  don't  always 
use  good  judgment."  I  tried  to  say  some- 
thing reassuring,  but  faltered,  and  she  went 
on:  "You've  been  dreadful  good  to  him, 
and  I  know  how  he'll  miss  you !" 

I  hurried  away,  and  bade  Jake  good-by  on 
board  the  schooner. 

"Wish  I  was  going  with  you,"  he  said. 
"I  would  in  a  minute,  if  'twa'n't  for  ma." 

"She  needs  you,"  I  answered.  "You're  a 
great  comfort  to  her,  Jake;  and  I  hope  you 
never  will  leave  her.  Now  go  ashore,  my 
good  Jake,  and  good-by!" 

Without  a  word  he  walked  to  the  wharf 
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and  dropped  down  on  a  block  of  stone,  where 
he  remained  seated,  sadly  watching  us  as  we 
made  sail  and  got  under  way,  —  as  pathetic  a 
picture  of  Patience  on  a  monument  as  you 
can  well  imagine.  His  disconsolate,  motion- 
less figure  grew  indistinct  across  the  tossing 
waves,  until  a  jutting  headland  hid  him  from 
view. 

We  went  out  with  a  good  breeze,  but  the 
schooner  was  laden  and  her  progress  was  pro- 
saic enough  compared  with  the  fine  dash  she 
had  made  in  coming  over  from  the  island. 
But  I  was  altogether  at  my  ease  on  board. 
The  captain  was  good  company;  I  had  in 
my  valise  two  or  three  interesting  books 
which,  so  far  on  my  trip,  I  had  not  taken 
time  to  read;  and  I  did  not  easily  tire  of 
watching  the  waves,  the  gulls,  the  clouds, 
and  the  shores,  which  were  sometimes  quite 
near. 

We  passed  through  the  Gut  of  Canso, 

partly  by  daylight,  and  were  becalmed  in 

Chedabucto  Bay  until  a  strong  east  wind 

sprang  up,  against  which  we  had  a  rather 
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dull  time  beating  out  into  the  Atlantic. 
The  captain  took  good  fortune  and  bad  with 
equal  cheerfulness,  and  when  I  expressed  a 
wish  that  the  wind  would  change  back  again 
to  the  westward,  he  said :  — 

"Be  patient,  young  man!  We  can't  have 
everything  our  own  way.  Let  the  wind  hold, 
and  after  we  pass  Cape  Canso  it  will  give  us 
a  straight  run  to  Massachusetts  Bay." 

Night  came  on,  —  our  second  night,  — 
and  we  were  still  knocking  about  inside  the 
cape.  The  schooner  heaved  on  the  long 
swells  that  came  rolling  in  from  the  Atlantic ; 
but  the  evening,  though  cool,  was  fine;  and 
I  was  glad  to  keep  the  deck  with  the  captain. 

He  told  tales  of  his  seafaring  life,  one  of 
which  I  had  good  reason  to  remember,  from 
the  bearing  it  had  upon  my  own  subsequent 
strange  adventure.  It  was  of  a  brother  of 
his,  who  sailed  with  him  as  his  mate  a  few 
years  before,  and  was  lost  overboard  and 
drowned  under  his  very  eyes,  when  he  might 
have  been  saved  if  there  had  been  any  con- 
venient object  at  hand  to  fling  after  him  so 
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as  to  keep  him  afloat  till  a  boat  could  be 
lowered. 

" Since  then,"  he  said,  "I  have  always 
kept  a  life-buoy  ready  for  the  man  at  the 
wheel  to  cast  overboard,  in  case  of  such  an 
accident.  We  have  never  had  to  use  it  yet, 
and  I  hope  we  never  shall;  but  there  it  is, 
and  there  it  will  always  be  found  as  long  as 
I  walk  the  deck." 

I  had  noticed  it,  a  circular  life-preserver, 
with  a  coil  of  line  attached,  such  as  one  often 
sees  on  passenger  steamers,  but  rarely  on 
board  of  a  common  sailing  vessel.  Buoy 
and  line  were  held  together  by  a  smaller  cord 
which  a  quick  pull  at  a  bow-knot  would 
untie,  and  the  whole  was  hung  securely  on 
a  cleat  under  the  stern  rail. 

I  was  sitting  on  the  box  over  the  steering 
gear,  and  the  captain  was  himself  at  the 
wheel ;  our  own  green  and  red  lights  were  in 
the  rigging,  when  we  noticed,  off  our  port 
bow,  the  lights  of  a  steamer  coming  in  sight 
around  the  cape.  She  was  evidently  enter- 
ing the  bay,  and  as  we  were  directly  in  her 
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path  I  expressed  some  anxiety  as  to  her 
course. 

"We  have  the  right  of  way,"  said  the 
captain;  "she  sees  our  lights,  and  she'll 
pass  astern  of  us.  That's  what  she's  doing," 
he  added,  after  a  minute's  careful  observa- 
tion. 

He  called  the  mate  to  the  wheel,  while  he 
himself  stood  watching  the  stranger.  There 
was  something  mysterious  and  awe-inspiring 
in  the  gradual  approach  of  her  lights,  like 
great  eyes,  in  the  immense  darkness;  and 
in  the  slow,  far-off,  monotonous  clank  of  her 
machinery,  growing  upon  the  silence  of  the 
night  and  of  the  sea. 

The  schooner's  bell  rang,  and  a  steam- 
signal  responded,  booming  across  the  water. 
Soon  I  could  make  out  a  dim  object  looming 
on  the  horizon;  at  the  same  time  there  was 
a  gradual  veering  of  the  steamer's  lights. 

"She's  changing  her  course!"    cried  the 
captain.     "What  does  that  mean?"    It  was 
the  first  time  I  had  heard  him  speak  in  a 
tone  indicating  any  excitement. 
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"She  means  to  cross  our  bows/'  said  the 
mate. 

"She  can't  do  that!"  the  captain  ex- 
claimed. "She'll  be  aboard  of  us,  sure  as 
fate!" 

Moments  of  terrible  uncertainty  ensued. 
The  bell  clanged.  The  sailors  in  the  fore- 
castle came  tumbling  up  on  deck.  We  were 
all  on  our  feet,  every  man  getting  ready  to 
obey  whatever  orders  were  called  out  to  him 
in  the  emergency:  a  never-to-be-forgotten 
scene  of  hurry  and  apprehension,  lighted  by 
the  ship's  lanterns  over  our  heads. 

On  came  the  great  black  hull,  towering 
above  us,  —  for  we  were  comparatively  low 
in  the  water, — and  rushing  down  upon  our 
port  bow.  Our  captain  roared  out  at  her, 
and  there  was  all  at  once  a  wild  movement 
of  human  figures  visible  along  her  rail.  She 
veered  again,  and  the  schooner  at  the  same 
time  fell  off  from  her  course,  both  vessels 
endeavoring  to  bear  away  from  each  other; 
but  it  was  too  late.  There  was  a  tremendous 
crash,  and  I  thought  for  a  moment  the 
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steamer  was  actually  walking  over  us.  I 
could  see  her  prow  rise  out  of  the  water,  as 
if  she  had  struck  a  ledge.  She  recoiled, 
settled  back,  and  immediately  drifted  away 
from  us,  disappearing  in  the  darkness. 

The  schooner  made  a  horrible  lurch  under 
the  shock,  then  rolled  back  in  the  other  direc- 
tion, lifting  billows  of  water  on  her  bow,  and 
spilling  it  across  the  deck.  I  hurried  forward 
with  the  captain  to  see  what  damage  had  been 
done.  The  steamer  had  cut  us  down  to  the 
top  layer  of  blocks  of  stone  that  composed 
our  freight,  and  the  sea  was  spouting  in 
through  the  gap. 

There  was  but  one  chance  of  saving  her  — 
to  check  the  incoming  torrent  by  means  of 
objects  thrust  down  over  the  crushed  side, 
while  she  was  headed  for  the  shore,  in  the 
hope  of  running  her  aground  before  she 
sank.  Planks,  hatch  covers,  potato  bags, 
the  cabin  door  —  wrenched  off  in  mad  haste, 
-  hammer  and  spikes,  a  rope  to  support  a 
sailor,  up  to  his  waist  in  the  water,  over  her 
side,  —  every  available  object  was  used,  and 
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every  effort  made,  but  all  to  no  purpose; 
the  flood  rushed  in  beneath  and  around  and 
through  the  obstructions ;  then  a  great  wave 
swept  by,  undoing  all  that  had  been  done. 
Meanwhile  the  schooner  was  steadily  set- 
tling in  that  direction,  and  the  farther  she 
went  over  the  faster  the  sea  poured  in. 

"No  use !"  cried  the  captain.  "We  must 
try  to  launch  the  boat." 

There  was  but  one,  and  it  had  not  been 
hanging  from  the  stern  davits  at  any  time 
during  the  voyage ;  it  had  been  carried  lying 
bottom  up  on  deck,  against  the  bulwarks 
that  were  cut  down  by  the  collision.  The 
steamer's  stem  had  struck  it  and  shoved  it 
from  its  position,  giving  it  a  bad  wrench,  but 
without  crushing  it;  and  there  was  hope 
that  it  would  still  prove  seaworthy.  But  no 
sooner  was  it  lowered  by  ropes  over  the  side 
than  it  began  to  fill  with  water. 

A  sort  of  panic  followed,  but  the  captain 
did  not  once  lose  his  head. 

"Don't  pile  into  her!"  he  shouted  to  the 
sailors  scrambling  overboard.  "Keep  her 
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afloat !  Hold  on  to  her  rail  till  she's  bailed 
out  and  the  leak  stanched !  Get  her  off,  so 
she  won't  be  sucked  down!" 

I  knew  what  that  meant.  Until  then  I 
had  hardly  realized  that  the  danger  was  so 
imminent.  I  had  such  confidence  in  the 
captain  that  I  stood  eagerly  watching  him, 
and  waiting  to  obey  his  orders  or  follow  his 
example. 

He  and  I  were  alone  on  the  deck  by  this 
time.  We  looked  down  upon  a  tumultuous 
scene,  half  in  shadow  and  half  lighted  by  the 
ship's  lanterns :  one  man  in  the  boat  with  a 
bucket  bailing  with  all  his  might;  another 
trying  to  stuff  burlaps  into  the  opened 
seams ;  two  or  three  up  to  their  shoulders  in 
the  water,  clinging  to  the  gunwales,  and 
endeavoring,  by  swimming  and  by  pushing 
with  an  oar,  to  get  her  away  from  the 
schooner.  But  few  words  were  uttered,  and 
those  in  quick,  half-stifled  tones,  like  the 
voices  of  men  in  a  death  struggle. 

"You  are  doing  well,  boys!"  the  captain 
called  out  cheerily.  "And  you!"  —  he 
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caught  me  roughly  by  the  arm,  and  turned 
my  face  towards  the  stern  —  "the  life-buoy 
for  you !  And  be  quick ! " 

I  had  thought  of  that,  but  still  had  hopes 
that  the  boat  would  be  emptied  and  saved 
and  brought  back  alongside  before  the 
schooner  went  down. 

"And  you,  Captain?"  I  said.  "Take  the 
life-buoy  yourself!" 

"Start!"  he  exclaimed.  "Don't  you  see 
we  are  sinking?" 

I  lost  no  more  precious  moments,  but  ran 
for  the  life-buoy,  released  it  from  its  fasten- 
ings, put  my  feet  through  it,  and  slipped  it  up 
under  my  arms.  I.  gave  one  glance  at  the 
captain  as  his  stumpy  form  disappeared  over 
the  schooner's  side,  then  threw  the  loosened 
coils  of  the  buoy-line  overboard,  and  jumped 
after  it. 

In  my  excitement  I  didn't  much  mind  the 
shock  of  the  immersion,  although  the  water 
was  very  cold  and  I  was  unaccustomed  to 
sea  bathing.  I  could  swim  a  little,  but 
I  knew  well  that  without  some  support  I 
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couldn't  have  kept  my  head  above  the 
waves  many  minutes. 

What  did  I  think  about?  I  can  hardly 
tell.  In  that  frightful  crisis  I  suppose  my 
past  life  should  have  flashed  before  my 
mind,  and  I  ought  to  have  thought  of  my 
friends  at  home;  for  I  was  well  aware  that, 
even  with  my  life-preserver  on,  I  might 
perish  before  I  could  be  rescued. 

But,  incredible  as  it  may  seem,  some  of 
my  thoughts  were  facetious,  and  it  is  chiefly 
those  that  I  remember.  Whether  I  could 
read  the  name  on  the  stern  or  not  (it  seems 
to  me  now  that  I  could),  I  looked  up  to 
where  it  was,  and  said  to  myself,  "The  North- 
em  Light  will  soon  be  quenched!"  Then, 
"Where  was  Moses  when  the  Light  went 
out?"  It  was  the  jocularity  of  terrible  ex- 
citement, something  like  Hamlet's  after  the 
interview  with  his  father's  ghost. 

It  could  hardly  have  lasted  half  a  minute. 

Things  were  rushing  to  a  climax  faster  than 

I  can  tell  them.     I  had  drifted  a  few  yards 

away  from  the  stern,  and  was  paddling  to 
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increase  the  distance,  when  I  discovered  that 
the  line  attached  to  the  life-buoy  did  not 
come  free  when  I  pulled  at  it.  On  the  con- 
trary, I  was  pulling  myself  back  to  the 
schooner.  In  short,  the  line  had  caught  on 
something  when  I  flung  it  over;  it  was 
spliced  to  the  buoy,  and  I  was  in  the  buoy. 
As  I  continued  pulling  in  one  direction,  the 
schooner  began  pulling  in  the  other  —  she 
was  making  her  final,  wallowing,  gurgling 
plunge  to  the  bottom,  drawing  me  down  with 
her! 

It  was  impossible  to  untie  or  break  the  line, 
though  I  might  have  cut  it,  even  while  I  felt 
myself  hauled  rapidly  after  the  wreck.  I 
struggled  frantically,  and  shrieked  out,  just 
as  my  head  was  going  under:  — 

"A  THOUSAND  DOLLARS  FOR  A  JACK- 
KNIFE  !" 

How  far  down  I  was  drawn  I  haven't  the 
slightest  notion.  It  seemed  to  me  a  long 
way;  and  what  was  probably  but  a  few 
seconds  of  agony  appeared  many  minutes. 
I  remember  a  ringing  in  my  head,  and  vivid 
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flashes  of  light;  then  all  at  once  there  was 
nothing  for  me  to  struggle  against,  and  I  rose 
rapidly  to  the  surface.  I  had  succeeded  in 
freeing  myself  from  the  buoy. 

Something  was  floating  near.  I  grasped  it. 
It  was  a  ship's  fender.  Then  a  boat  bore 
down  upon  me,  pulled  by  plashing  oars ;  if  I 
hadn't  shrieked  out,  it  might  have  passed 
over  me.  It  was  a  boat  from  the  steamer 
that  had  run  us  down.  I  was  quickly  pulled 
in  over  the  gunwale ;  and  afterward  the  cap- 
tain and  all  our  crew  were  picked  up  from  the 
foundering  boat  and  other  floating  objects. 

The  steamer  was  also  injured  by  the  colli- 
sion, but  not  disabled;  and  we  received  the 
kindest  treatment  on  board.  The  captain 
had  strangely  mistaken  our  distance  when  he 
attempted  to  cross  our  bows ;  we  were  much 
nearer  than  he  supposed.  She  was  a  tramp 
steamer,  but  her  owners  were  responsible; 
and  as  we  were  not  in  any  way  at  fault,  they 
had  heavy  damages  to  pay.  I  was  told  that 
if  I  put  in  a  personal  claim,  it  would  be 
settled;  but  I  never  did. 
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And  as  for  Jake's  prediction,  which  was 
so  singularly  fulfilled?  I  have  related  the 
circumstances  as  I  remember  them,  and  am 
willing  to  leave  the  question  of  prophecy 
or  coincidence  to  anybody's  unbiassed  judg- 
ment. Some  very  strange  things  happen 
in  this  world  of  ours,  —  things  it  is  useless 
to  argue  much  about;  and  this  I  regard  as 
one  of  them. 

Oh !  —  well,  yes ;  I  reached  home  in  time 
to  get  ready  for  the  fall  term,  and  completed 
my  college  course. 
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HOW  THE   HAKT  BOYS   SAW 
GEEAT   SALT   LAKE 


NIGHT  had  set  in  when  the  Hart  boys 
arrived  with  their  tutor  at  Salt  Lake  City, 
and  they  went  to  their  beds  immediately,  — 
in  an  old,  rambling  and  rather  dilapidated 
hotel,  —  with  anything  but  agreeable  first 
impressions  of  the  famous  Mormon  town  of 
Utah. 

Their  opinion  of  it  changed,  however, 
when  the  light,  shining  in  at  their  windows, 
awoke  them  the  next  morning,  and  they 
looked  out  from  the  midst  of  the  beautiful 
valley  in  which  the  city  rests,  over  the  roofs, 
and  the  rows  of  trees  that  shade  its  streets, 
and  saw  the  sunshine  on  the  glittering  peaks 
of  the  snow-capped  mountains  around. 

"I  had  no  idea  that  the  Mormons  could  get 
up  anything  so  fine  as  this!"  exclaimed 
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Roland,  breathing  the  fresh  air  at  the  open 
casement,  and  gazing  with  delight  at  the  thin, 
vapory  clouds  floating  along  the  mountain 
sides,  the  gorges  full  of  purple  mists,  and  the 
snowy  summits  gleaming  over  all. 

"The  Mormons  know  a  good  thing  when 
they  see  it,"  replied  his  cousin  Dean,  as  he 
slipped  his  suspenders  upon  his  shoulders. 
"When  the  old  leaders  discovered  this 
valley  in  the  desert,  I  don't  know  how  many 
years  ago,  at  the  time  when  they  were  look- 
ing for  a  new  seat  of  empire,  where  they  could 
build  up  a  great  nation,  outside  of  our 
civilization  - 

"Bah!  don't  be  eloquent  now!"  Roland 
laughed.  "Or  is  it  poetry  you're  making? 

" '  Where  they  could  build  up  a  nation 
Outside  of  our  civilization ! ' 

Why,  I  didn't  think  you  were  capable  of 
that," 

"I  felt  that  I  was  wading  in  rather  deep 
language,"  said  Dean.     "If  I  made  a  rhyme, 
put  it  in  your  note-book ;  for  I  shall  probably 
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never  make  another.  To  tell  the  truth,  I 
was  thinking  what  the  Duke  would  say  on 
the  occasion;  I  was  speaking  as  his  proxy." 

"The  Duke"  was  the  title,  or  nickname, 
which  the  boys  had  bestowed  in  boy-fashion 
upon  their  tutor,  plain  Mr.  Wellington, 
whom  they  now  heard  stirring  in  the  next 
room. 

In  five  minutes  they  were  knocking  at  his 
door,  before  which  the  hotel  porter  had  lately 
set  down  a  pair  of  dapper  boots  in  the  highest 
state  of  polish. 

"Well,  young  gentlemen,"  the  tutor  said, 
as  they  entered,  speaking  under  the  flapping 
folds  of  a  damp  towel,  with  which  he  was 
making  the  bald  top  of  his  head  shine,  "  you're 
stirring  early ;  what  are  you  going  to  do  with 
yourselves  before  breakfast?" 

"We  thought  we  would  go  out  and  take  a 
little  stroll,"  replied  Roland. 

"See  the  town,"  his  cousin  Dean  added, 
"and  perhaps  chuck  a  stone  or  two  into  the 
famous  Great  Salt  Lake." 

The  Duke  stopped  polishing  his  head,  with 
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his  thin  side  locks  straggling  all  over  it,  and 
the  towel  in  his  two  hands,  and  looked  at  the 
boy  with  a  sort  of  mournful  astonishment. 

" Permit  me  to  ask,"  he  said,  with  a  smile 
of  sad  humor,  in  which  he  was  apt  to  indulge 
when  either  of  his  pupils  blundered,  "about 
how  far  can  you  ' chuck'  a  stone,  —  as 
you  term  the  simple  act,  I  suppose,  of 
throwing?" 

Dean  knew  at  once  that  he  had  said  some- 
thing ridiculous,  but  couldn't  conceive  what. 
He  laughed  as  he  looked  around  in  a  ques- 
tioning way  for  a  hint  from  Roland ;  but  his 
cousin's  ruddy  face  gave  no  sign. 

"I  don't  know;  I  never  measured  the 
distance,"  he  replied. 

"Eighteen  yards?"  inquired  the  tutor. 

"Oh,  more  than  that!" 

"Eighteen  miles?" 

"Well!  hardly  so  far,"  Dean  answered, 
blushing  and  laughing. 

"I  thought  not,"  remarked  the  tutor, 
quietly.  "But  allow  me  to  say  that  you 
will  have  to  throw  a  stone  that  distance  if 
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you  expect  to  make  a  plash  with  it  in  the 
lake  before  breakfast  this  morning." 

"What  I"  said  Roland,  with  a  disappointed 
look.  "I  thought  the  lake  was  one  of  the 
things  we  came  here  to  see." 

"That  is  true,"  the  tutor  replied.  "But  to 
visit  it  we  have  to  take  a  little  journey  of 
something  like  eighteen  miles.  Though  I 
suppose  it  isn't  so  far  as  that  to  the  nearest 
shore,  as  a  bird  flies." 

"Or  as  you  chuck  a  stone,"  said  Roland 
merrily,  nudging  his  cousin.  "When  shall 
we  take  the  little  journey  to  the  lake,  sir?" 
he  inquired. 

"Not  before  breakfast  this  morning," 
replied  the  tutor.  "Go  and  enjoy  your  walk 
now,  and  get  an  appetite.  You  may  stroll 
on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan,  if  not  on  the 
shores  of  this  Mormon  Dead  Sea." 

"The  Jordan?"  queried  Dean. 

"That  is  the  name  the  saints  have  given  to 

the  river  which  flows  from  Utah  Lake  into 

Great   Salt   Lake   from  the   south.    You'd 

better  read  up  about  it  in  the  guide  books. 
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Bear  River  flows  into  it  from  the  north,  and 
other  streams  contribute  their  fresh  waters  to 
this  great  inland  sea." 

"How  about  those  that  flow  out  of  it?" 
Dean  asked,  turning  the  pages  of  a  little 
railroad  guide  book  which  he  picked  up  from 
the  table. 

"The  lake  has  no  outlet ;  the  waters  of  the 
mountain  streams  fall  into  that  great  basin 
and  are  at  rest;  they  sleep  the  sleep  of 
death,"  said  the  tutor,  "or  ascend  to  heaven 
by  evaporation,"  he  added  with  a  touch  of 
poetry,  with  which  he  sometimes  liked  to 
adorn  his  discourse.  "There's  a  thought 
for  you,  boys;  consider  it." 

"The  lake  must  be  very  much  larger 
than  I  thought,  to  take  in  the  rivers 
without  overflowing  its  banks,"  observed 
Roland. 

"In  spring,  when  the  mountain  snows  are 
melting,  the  lake  sometimes  spreads  over  the 
plains  that  border  its  shores.  But  it  is  a 
large  lake  at  any  time;  about  ninety  miles 
in  length,  I  believe,  and  forty  miles  wide. 
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An  immense  sheet  of  water !  And  no  living 
thing  can  exist  in  it.  Not  a  fish  in  all  that 
silent  sea!  It  is  the  heaviest  sort  of  brine, 
charged  with  salt  and  other  mineral  sub- 
stances. Leave  a  stick  in  it  a  few  hours, 
and  when  you  take  it  out  it  will  appear 
covered  with  crystals.  Put  a  live  trout  in  it, 
and  it  will  turn  over  on  its  back  and  die  in 
about  three  or  four  gasps.  It  is  a  wonderful 
lake,"  added  the  tutor,  before  the  glass, 
arranging  his  hair  so  as  to  conceal  the  bald 
spot  on  his  crown. 

"I  should  say  so,"  cried  Dean,  with  his  eyes 
fixed  with  keen  interest  on  the  pages  of  the 
guide  book.  And  he  read  aloud:  — 

1 ' '  And  the  lake  itself !  Always  mysterious, 
it  appeals  to  the  imagination  of  every  trav- 
eller. It  sleeps  forever.  No  waves  dance 
over  it,  no  surf  ever  breaks  the  stillness  of 
its  melancholy  shores.'  I  am  going  to  have 
a  bath  in  that  lake!"  he  exclaimed,  giving 
the  page  an  enthusiastic  slap. 

"They  say  a  person  can't  sink  in  it,  owing 
to  the  heaviness  of  the  water,"  said  Roland, 
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who  was  not  a  good  swimmer.  "So  there's 
no  danger  of  drowning." 

" Danger  there  is,  nevertheless,"  said  the 
tutor.  "The  water  is  so  buoyant  that  it  is 
hard  to  keep  the  limbs  submerged.  Up  they 
come  to  the  surface,  in  spite  of  you,  and  down 
go  your  features  into  the  brine,  if  you  are  not 
careful.  Then  strangulation  —  the  liquid 
(you  can  hardly  call  it  water),  taken  into  the 
throat  or  nostrils,  produces  most  painful 
results.  A  friend  of  mine,  a  lady,  nearly 
perished  in  it  once,  and  was  distressingly  ill 
for  several  days  from  the  effect  of  an  involun- 
tary plunge." 

"We'll  have  a  bath  in  the  mysterious  lake, 
anyhow!"  exclaimed  Dean.  And  going  out 
with  his  cousin  he  kicked  over  something  at 
the  door. 

"Is  that  my  boots  ?"  called  out  the  usually 
quiet  Mr.  Wellington,  in  sudden  alarm. 
"Oh!"  he  growled,  seeing  that  his  foot-gear 
had  been  upset  upon  the  dusty  floor;  "just 
after  they  had  been  beautifully  polished!" 

If  there  was  anything  he  was  extremely 
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particular  about,  it  was  those  slender, 
dainty,  dapper  little  French  boots ;  and  if  the 
Hart  boys  ever  had  any  fun  at  his  expense, 
it  was  chiefly  on  account  of  them. 

Dean  picked  up  the  boots,  and  tried  to 
atone  for  his  carelessness  by  dusting  them 
with  a  towel. 

" Don't,  for  the  world!"  ejaculated  the 
Duke,  springing  to  the  rescue.  "That  towel 
is  damp !"  he  added  in  a  sort  of  horror.  He 
took  the  boots  with  as  much  tenderness  as 
if  they  had  been  a  pair  of  human  twins,  and 
carefully  removed  the  dust  with  a  soft  hat- 
brush,  while  the  boys  smothered  their 
laughter  as  they  hurried  from  the  room. 

"  There  were  actually  five  specks  of  dust 
on  one  of  His  Grace's  boots!"  said  Dean, 
"and  three  specks,  besides  a  small  dog's  hair, 
on  the  other!" 

"A  small  hair,  or  the  hair  of  a  small  dog?" 
asked  Roland.  "Dean,  do  express  yourself 
with  clearness  and  precision,"  he  added,  very 
much  in  the  tone  of  the  worthy  tutor. 

The  boys  returned  in  about  half  an  hour 
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with  radiant  faces.  They  had  not  seen  the 
River  Jordan,  but  they  had  strolled  through 
the  shady  streets,  by  the  banks  of  irrigating 
streams  of  clear,  cold  water  brought  from  the 
mountains;  they  had  rambled  about  the 
renowned  Mormon  Tabernacle  and  the  great 
unfinished  Temple ;  and  they  had  picked  up 
a  pleasant  bit  of  news. 

There  was  to  be  a  great  excursion  to  the 
lake  in  the  afternoon;  and  they  named  a 
noted  swimmer  who  was  to  give  an  exhibition 
of  his  skill,  free  to  all  spectators,  at  six  o'clock. 

"We  will  go  out  in  time  to  have  our  bath 
first,"  said  Dean,  "and  then  see  the  Captain's 
performance." 

"And  enjoy  the  fine  sunset  on  the  lake," 
added  Roland. 

To  this  the  tutor  agreed.  This  was  on 
Saturday,  the  twelfth  day  of  June;  a  day 
which  will  long  be  remembered  at  Salt  Lake 
City,  and  especially  by  those  tourists  who 
went  to  witness  the  Captain's  feats  of  swim- 
ming. 

The  morning  was  bright  and  full  of  promise ; 
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the  boys  passed  the  forenoon  very  pleasantly 
in  riding  about  the  city  and  visiting  the  prin- 
cipal places  of  interest  with  their  tutor. 
Then  a  wind  arose,  the  sky  became  overcast, 
and  Mr.  Wellington,  looking  down  anxiously 
at  his  boots,  predicted  a  storm. 

After  dinner  the  weather  became  still  more 
threatening,  and  the  tutor  said  the  trip  to 
the  lake  would  have  to  be  postponed.  At 
this  the  boys  set  up  a  cry  of  disappointment. 

"How  can  we  postpone  it?"  said  Dean. 
"To-morrow  is  Sunday;  and  we  leave  here 
Monday  morning.  I  am  going  to  see  Salt 
Lake,  storm  or  no  storm." 

The  tutor,  however,  persuaded  them  to 
wait  over  one  train,  and  see  how  the  weather 
looked  afterward.  The  wind  continued  to 
increase,  but  there  were  no  more  decided  indi- 
cations of  rain  an  hour  later  than  there  had 
been  since  noon.  And  the  boys,  who  had 
been  interviewing  some  of  the  oldest  inhabit- 
ants, returned  to  the  hotel  with  happy  faces. 

"They  say  the  wind  is  sure  to  go  down 
before  night :  and  there's  never  rain  here  to 
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amount  to  anything  at   this  time  of   year. 
This,  you  know,  is  their  dry  season." 

"Yes,  I  know,"  the  tutor  reluctantly 
admitted;  "but  the  lake  will  be  too  rough 
for  you  to  take  a  bath  in  it,  or  for  the  Captain 
to  give  his  performance." 

"Rough?"  echoed  Dean.  "What  does 
your  little  guide  book  say?  'It  sleeps 
forever;  no  waves  dance  over  it,  no  surf 
ever — '  and  all  that.  It  will  be  all  the 
more  interesting  to  see  a  lake  —  almost  half 
as  long  as  the  State  of  Massachusetts  — 
that  sleeps  forever,  no  matter  how  the 
wind  blows." 

"Yes,"  added  Roland,  "a  lake  that  never 
gets  its  back  up,  even  when  it  is  stroked  the 
wrong  way  by  a  heavy  gale!" 

Mr.  Wellington  allowed  himself  to  be  per- 
suaded, and  set  out  with  the  boys  to  walk  to 
the  station  of  the  Western  &  Nevada  Rail- 
road, where  the  excursion  trains  to  the  lake 
were  made  up.  But  they  had  not  gone  far, 
when  he  looked  up  again  at  the  sky,  and  down 
at  his  boots,  and  paused. 
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"Boys,"  said  he,  "I  lack  faith  in  this 
Utah  weather.  I  am  going  back  for  my 
overcoat,  and  I  advise  you  to  take  yours." 

They  scoffed  at  the  idea,  and  proposed  to 
walk  on  to  the  station,  and  wait  for  him 
there.  So  he  returned  to  the  hotel  alone,  to 
find  that  Dean,  whom  he  had  sent  to  the 
office  with  their  door  keys,  had  not  left  them 
there,  but  probably  still  had  them  in  his 
pocket.  The  result  was  that  the  tutor  was 
so  long  finding  any  one  who  could  unlock  the 
door  for  him,  and  in  getting  his  overcoat,  that 
the  boys  at  the  station  became  exasperated 
with  impatience  when  they  saw  the  train 
about  to  start  without  them. 

But  the  train  was  a  remarkably  long  one, 
heavily  laden  with  passengers;  and  though 
it  was  hauled  by  two  locomotives,  it  was 
not  easily  put  in  motion.  The  engines 
were  panting  and  struggling,  when  the 
boys,  who  had  jumped  upon  the  platform 
of  a  car,  having  determined  to  make  the 
trip  whether  their  tutor  joined  them  or 
not,  saw  him  coming  down  the  street  in 
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full  chase,  with  his  overcoat  and  umbrella 
under  his  arm. 

It  was  great  fun  for  them  to  see  "His 
Grace  the  Duke  of  Wellington  "  running  for 
a  train  in  his  tight  boots;  and  they  waved 
their  handkerchiefs  at  him  cheeringly.  The 
cars,  even  after  they  had  made  a  start,  moved 
so  slowly  that  they  were  easily  overtaken; 
and  the  tutor  was  soon  on  the  platform  with 
the  boys. 

The  car  was  crowded,  however,  and  not  a 
seat  in  it  was  to  be  had.  The  boys  proposed 
that  they  should  go  back  to  one  of  the  long 
string  of  open  cars,  which  made  up  the  rear 
of  the  train.  But  Mr.  Wellington  declared 
that  nothing  would  tempt  him  to  do  that,  in 
such  a  wind  as  was  blowing;  beyond  the 
sheltering  limits  of  the  city  it  was  almost  a 
gale,  and  it  was  growing  cold. 

The  car  was  crowded,  mostly  with  Mor- 
mons, a  rather  rough  and  outlandish-looking 
company,  with  a  few  tourists  or  other  Gen- 
tiles mixed  in.  But  everybody  was  good- 
natured,  nobody  seemed  to  heed  the  unfavor- 
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able  weather,  and  soon  the  car  was  filled 
with  the  loud  talk  and  laughter  of  the  many 
excursionists. 

"This  is  a  mortifying  position  for  a  gentle- 
man!" murmured  the  tutor,  crowding  into 
the  aisle  to  get  out  of  the  wind,  and  trying 
to  keep  his  boots  from  coming  in  contact 
with  those  of  his  fellow-travellers.  And 
for  a  moment  he  contemplated  jumping 
from  the  slow-running  train  and  walking 
back  to  the  hotel. 

A  stout  Mormon  woman,  who  occupied  a 
seat  with  a  little  girl,  kindly  took  the  child 
in  her  lap  and  made  room  for  him ;  and  after 
that  he  was  more  comfortable.  But  the 
sky  grew  blacker  as  they  advanced,  the  wind 
increased,  and,  in  spite  of  closed  doors  and 
windows,  circulated  through  the  loosely 
constructed  car. 

"And  the  people  fondly  imagine  they  are 
enjoying  themselves !"  said  the  tutor,  with  a 
melancholy  smile.  He  even  seemed  inclined 
to  pity  his  pupils  standing  in  the  aisle  beside 
him,  because  they  were  still  able  to  keep  up 
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their  courage  and  take  a  cheerful  view  of 
things. 

The  journey  itself  was  uninteresting  as 
possible.  Soon  after  the  River  Jordan  was 
crossed  (a  stream  with  low,  flat  shores),  they 
came  to  desolate  plains  where  not  much  else 
grew  besides  clumps  of  sage-brush;  and 
afterward  they  passed  long,  level,  absolutely 
barren  tracts,  covered  with  a  whitish  scum. 
These  were  alkali  plains.  Then,  after  what 
seemed  an  interminable  while  to  our  tour- 
ists, the  slowly  moving  train  ran  by  a 
stretch  of  half-overflowed  land  which  proved 
to  be  the  borders  of  the  lake  shore. 

Approached  by  the  Central  Pacific  Rail- 
road from  the  northwest,  Great  Salt  Lake, 
with  its  distant  hazy  levels  broken  by  moun- 
tainous islands  and  blue  promontories,  is 
singularly  beautiful.  But  seen  as  our  boys 
saw  it,  from  the  railroad  that  skirts  its  south- 
east shore,  particularly  on  such  a  day  as  that 
memorable  Saturday,  it  is  dreary  in  the 
extreme. 

''What  is  that  white,  out  there?"  asked 
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Dean,  stooping  to  look  through  the  car 
window  across  the  half-submerged  plain. 

" That's  the  lake  itself,"  said  the  Mormon 
woman  with  the  child  in  her  lap. 

"Breakers!"  exclaimed  Roland  in  aston- 
ishment. 

"It  can't  be!"  said  Dean.  "But  it  is! 
Whitecaps,  as  far  as  you  can  see!" 

"The  lake  that  'sleeps  forever'!"  cried 
Dean,  excitedly.  "'No  waves  dance  over  it-, 
no  surf  ever  breaks  the  stillness  -  -' !  Where's 
your  'Journey  across  the  Continent  by  the 
Scenic  Route'?"  he  asked,  calling  upon  the 
tutor  for  his  little  railroad  guide  book  in 
which  that  highly  romantic  description  had 
been  found. 

"I  don't  believe  the  writer  of  that  ever 
saw  the  lake ! "  Roland  declared. 

"I  am  sure  he  never  did  in  a  gale  of  wind," 
said  the  tutor.  "But  he  may  have  seen  it  in 
calm  weather.  This  shows  you,  boys,  how 
careful  we  must  be  in  accepting  the  testi- 
mony of  the  traveller  who  has  seen  only  one 
phase  of  objects  which  he  attempts  to  de- 
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scribe.  There's  a  thought  for  your  considera- 
tion." 

Passing  the  wet  lands,  the  train  ran  slowly 
beside  the  actual  shore  of  the  lake,  and  the 
boys  could  see  better  what  that  dense  and 
inert  mass  of  water  was  in  a  storm.  Its 
surface  was  lashed  into  foam  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  reach.  Not  simply  whitecaps 
tumbled,  but  regular  breakers  formed  at 
least  half  a  mile  out,  much  farther  from 
shore,  the  tutor  said,  than  he  had  ever  seen 
breakers  form,  except  on  shoals  or  reefs. 
They  swept  in  slow,  heavily  rolling  surges, 
one  after  another,  like  breakers  of  white 
cream,  to  dash  high  upon  the  shore,  which 
there  rose  eight  or  ten  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  lake. 

Black  Rock,  a  solitary,  wave-worn  ledge 
which  rises  steeply  from  the  water  a  little 
way  out  from  the  beach,  was  enveloped  in 
spray  from  the  billows  dashing  about  it. 
Not  far  beyond  was  the  station  at  Garfield, 
where  the  Captain's  swimming  exhibition  was 
to  take  place.  It  was  almost  time  for  it  now. 
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The  cars  stopped  near  a  large  open  shed  or 
pavilion ;  this  was  the  railroad  station,  which 
appeared  crowded  with  excursionists  who 
had  gone  out  on  previous  trains.  The  cold 
tempestuous  wind  from  the  lake  swept 
through  it,  and  a  flight  of  steps  that  led  down 
from  it  to  the  beach  was  buffeted  by  the 
breaking  waves. 

"We  shall  have  to  give  up  our  bath,"  said 
Roland,  ruefully,  seeing  that  even  the 
descent  of  the  stairs  would  be  dangerous. 
"But  I  am  going  to  see  what  the  Captain 
will  do." 

"The  Captain,  if  he  is  wise,  will  do  noth- 
ing, ' '  said  the  tutor.  ' '  It  would  be  the  height 
of  folly  for  him  to  undertake  to  give  an 
exhibition  in  so  mad  a  sea.  It  is  beginning 
to  rain." 

A  fine,  swift  drizzle  was  in  fact  flying 
horizontally  into  the  pavilion,  and  spatter- 
ing the  car  windows.  The  clouds  over  the 
lake  were  thick  and  dark,  the  whitened 
waves  were  veiled  in  mist,  and  a  night  of 
furious  storm  was  about  shutting  down, 
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"Boys,"  said  the  tutor,  as  his  companions 
were  leaving  the  car  with  the  crowd  of 
passengers,  "take  my  advice,  and  stay  where 
you  are.  This  will  be  the  first  train  back 
to  the  city,  and,  don't  you  see,  there  are  hun- 
dreds of  people  waiting  to  crowd  into  it,  and 
take  the  places  of  those  who  are  foolish 
enough  to  vacate  them.  That  open  shed 
affords  no  one  any  protection.  The  wind 
and  even  the  rain  sweep  through  it.  I  am 
going  to  remain  just  where  I  am." 

"What !  come  to  see  Salt  Lake,  and  never 
leave  your  seat  in  the  car?"  said  Roland. 
"That  is  too  absurd." 

"Absurd  or  not,  that  is  the  only  rational 
thing  to  do.  Many  others,  you  see,  are  doing 
the  same." 

Indeed,  many  who  had  started  to  leave 
the  car  were  now  rushing  back  with  the 
incoming  crowd,  and  scrambling  to  regain 
their  seats. 

"Be  quick,  or  you  will  lose  your  chance !" 
called  the  tutor.     "I  can  see  all  I  want  to  of 
the  lake  through  a  pane  of  glass!" 
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But  the  windows  were  becoming  misty 
with  the  drizzle;  and,  determined  to  see 
more,  even  if  they  had  to  stand  in  the  aisle 
again  all  the  way  to  town,  the  boys  pressed 
forward  to  the  platform  of  the  car. 

Cries  from  the  lake  shore  attracted  them,  — • 
"There  he  is !  there  he  goes ! "  —  and  Roland 
eagerly  asked,  "Who  goes?" 

"The  Captain!  he  is  in  the  water." 

The  two  boys  waited  to  hear  no  more,  but 
leaped  from  the  car,  and,  running  along  the 
level  bank  above  the  beach,  among  the 
scattered  spectators,  did  not  stop  until  they 
had  reached  a  good  spot  "to  see  the  show," 
as  Dean  said. 

Below  them,  a  few  rods  out  from  the  shore, 
was  moored  a  small  excursion  steamboat, 
which  was  to  have  made  two  or  three  pleasure 
trips  on  the  lake  that  afternoon.  But  pleas- 
ure trips  in  such  weather  were  out  of  the 
question.  Indeed,  the  little  steamboat  ap- 
peared to  be  in  imminent  danger  of  being 
swamped  by  the  waves,  or  of  parting  its 
cable  and  dashing  upon  the  beach.  It  was 
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tossing  and  plunging  fearfully,  and  no  sooner 
was  its  stern  lifted  high  by  one  breaker, 
than  the  bow  plunged  into  the  next,  which 
half  buried  it,  and  swept  the  deck. 

What  added  intense  interest  to  the  scene 
was  the  sight  of  two  men  standing  on  the 
stern,  now  heaved  high  by  a  wave,  and  then 
dropped  suddenly  by  the  receding  surf. 

"Why  don't  they  come  ashore?"  cried 
Roland,  excitedly. 

"My  dear  sir,"  answered  a  gray-headed 
spectator,  who  stood  with  his  hat  pulled 
over  his  face,  and  his  coat  collar  turned  up 
against  the  rain,  "they  would  thankfully 
come  ashore  if  they  could." 

"Who  are  they?"  Dean  inquired. 

"The  captain  of  the  boat,  and,  I  believe, 
his  son.  They  were  getting  ready  for  a  trip ; 
but  as  the  weather  grew  bad,  they  waited  for 
it  to  grow  better.  But  it  grew  worse  so  fast 
they  couldn't  get  ashore  at  all.  They  had 
a  small  boat  fastened  to  the  stern,  and  as  a 
last  resort  they  were  to  use  that ;  but  it  broke 
loose,  and  there  they  are." 
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"If  the  storm  increases,  or  continues  all 
night,  what  will  they  do?"  said  Roland. 

"That  is  more  than  man  can  say, "replied 
the  stranger.  "The  steamer  has  no  cabin. 
They  are  where  there  isn't  much  danger  of 
the  waves  washing  them  off;  but  the  spray, 
you  see,  is  flying  over  them,  and  anybody 
who  ever  got  any  of  that  into  his  eyes  or 
nostrils  can  judge  something  of  what  those 
poor  fellows  must  suffer." 

The  boys  had  been  so  much  absorbed  in 
watching  the  endangered  steamboat  and  her 
small  crew  of  two,  that  they  had  not  noticed 
some  movements  taking  place  on  the  beach. 
Dean  now  asked  what  they  meant. 

"Don't  you  know?"  replied  the  man. 
"The  chap  in  a  rubber  suit  is  the  great 
swimming  Captain,  who  was  to  have  given 
an  exhibition  here  this  afternoon.  He  has 
just  made  an  attempt  to  carry  a  line  out  to 
the  men  on  the  steamer." 

"Didn't  he  succeed?"  the  boys  inquired. 

"Succeed?  No!  A  wave  tumbled  him 
over  and  brought  him  ashore,  as  if  he  had 
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water  again  a  minute  ago,  as  if  he  were 
going  to  make  another  attempt,  but  there  was 
something  wrong  about  the  rope  he  had  tied 
to  his  waist,  and  he  went  back  to  arrange  it." 

"  Isn't  such  a  storm  on  this  lake  something 
unusual?"  Dean  innocently  wished  to  know. 

"Unusual!"  exclaimed  the  man.  " There 
has  been  nothing  like  it  known  here  for 
twenty  years ! " 

As  the  rain  was  coming  in  hurried  volleys, 
dashing  into  the  boys'  faces,  they  regretted 
not  having  borrowed  the  Duke's  umbrella; 
yet  they  noticed  that  the  few  spectators  who 
had  umbrellas  were  unable  to  hold  them  in 
the  face  of  the  tempest ;  more  than  one  was 
wrecked  and  had  to  be  furled.  So  they, 
like  their  gray-headed  acquaintance  on  the 
bank,  turned  up  the  collars  of  their  tightly 
buttoned  coats  and  pulled  their  hats  over 
their  eyes.  And  this  is  the  way  they  saw 
Great  Salt  Lake. 

But  how  was  His  Grace  the  Duke  seeing  it  ? 
The  train  had  started  again,  and  his  car,  with 
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its  storm-pelted  windows,  was  running  off 
with  the  rest  on  a  side  track,  half  a  mile 
from  the  shore.  There  it  was  left  in  the 
midst  of  a  desolate  plain,  and  enveloped  by 
a  blinding  storm. 

11  He  is  going  to  try  it  again !"  Dean  cried, 
and  he  and  Roland  winked  the  water  from 
their  eyes,  the  better  to  see  the  famous 
swimmer  put  his  art  to  a  practical  use  by 
carrying  a  line  to  the  distressed  men  on  the 
steamboat. 

He  waded  out,  cased  from  head  to  foot  in 
his  rubber  suit,  but  unfortunately  with  his 
features  exposed.  He  passed  the  tumbling 
surf  of  the  first  breaker  without  being  taken 
off  his  feet.  He  encountered  the  second  with 
a  brave  leap  at  its  crest,  and,  strongly 
swimming,  using  his  paddle,  passed  that 
successfully  also.  Then  came  the  third  roller, 
tossing,  toppling  forward,  already  crushing 
into  foam  with  its  own  weight. 

This  the  Captain  took  valiantly,  making  a 
plunge  to  dive  through  it,  which  he  could 
have  done  easily  enough  had  the  wave  been 
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any  ordinary  sea  water.  But  its  extraordi- 
nary buoying  power  and  great  momentum 
were  too  much  even  for  the  great  swimmer. 
Besides,  the  poisonous  brine  got  into  his 
eyes  and  nostrils.  He  was  scarcely  visible 
for  a  moment,  then  he  was  seen  tumbling 
like  a  rubber  ball,  as  light  and  almost  as 
helpless,  in  the  midst  of  the  breaking  surge. 
He  had  lost  his  paddle,  and  he  seemed  also 
to  have  lost  all  power  of  governing  his 
motions,  in  the  dashing  waves. 

"Merciful  heavens !  the  man  will  drown !" 
exclaimed  the  gray-headed  spectator. 

With  one  impulse  the  cousins  rushed  down 
to  the  beach,  in  order  to  assist  in  the  rescue 
of  the  gallant  Captain.  Fortunately  his 
friends  on  the  shore  had  hold  of  the  rope  he 
was  carrying  to  the  steamer;  and,  seeing  it 
was  impossible  for  him  to  proceed,  they 
hauled  him  back  to  land.  He  was  taken 
out  and  lifted  upon  his  feet,  blinded  for  the 
moment,  coughing  and  strangling  terribly, 
and  unable  to  stand  without  support. 

The  boys  scrambled  back  up  the  bank, 
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with  wet  feet  and  a  taste  of  spray  from  the 
lake  on  their  lips.  There  they  remained 
awhile  longer,  watching  with  great  anxiety 
the  two  men  on  the  plunging  steamboat,  and 
waiting  to  see  if  the  Captain  would  make 
another  attempt  to  rescue  them.  He  was 
soon  taken  by  his  friends  to  the  bathing- 
house,  where  his  drooping  attitude,  as  he 
stood  on  the  platform,  did  not  give  promise 
of  further  efforts  on  his  part. 

"There's  no  hope  for  those  men,  except  in 
the  wind's  going  down,"  said  Dean.  "We 
can't  wait  to  see  that." 

And  the  two  boys  hastened  to  find  what 
poor  shelter  they  could  at  the  open  shed  of 
the  station.  Their  feet  were  splashed  with 
the  brine  of  the  lake,  and  the  rain  was  fast 
drenching  them. 

"What  a  lovely  sunset !"  laughed  Roland. 

"We  shall  have  had  our  bath  anyhow," 
replied  Dean;  "though  not  just  as  we 
anticipated." 

"And  we  have  seen  the  Captain's  per- 
formance," added  Roland. 
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The  situation  under  the  pavilion  roof  was 
not  comfortable,  but  the  huddled  crowd 
afforded  them  a  slight  protection  from  the 
driving  storm.  Though  chilled  and  wet, 
waiting  for  the  train,  they  kept  up  their 
spirits  by  an  exchange  of  jokes,  by  listening 
to  the  talk  of  their  fellow-sufferers,  or,  when 
their  patience  was  nearly  exhausted,  by 
thinking  how  much  better  off  they  were,  at 
the  worst,  than  the  two  men  whom  they 
could  still  see  tossing  on  the  stern  of  the 
little  steamboat. 

Meanwhile  the  tutor  adhered  to  his  reso- 
lution to  remain  in  his  seat,  whatever  hap- 
pened, until  something  happened  which 
caused  even  him  to  spring  up  and  rush  out 
of  the  car.  The  train  had  run  on  to  Lake 
Point,  where  the  conductor,  passing  through, 
announced  that  passengers  for  Salt  Lake 
City  must  take  another  set  of  cars,  standing 
on  an  adjacent  track. 

A  distance  of  only  two  or  three  rods  in- 
tervened between  the  two  trains;  but  the 
wet  grass  and  bushes,  bowing  to  the  storm, 
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caused  the  Duke,  after  he  had  reached  the 
platform  of  his  car,  to  recoil  in  dismay,  and 
look  at  his  precious  boots.  There  was  no 
time  to  hesitate,  however;  if  he  wished  to 
get  a  seat  in  the  returning  train,  the  plunge 
must  be  made,  and  made  at  once.  With 
his  umbrella  spread,  taking  long  strides,  and 
stepping  high,  he  crossed  from  one  car  to 
another,  and  succeeded  in  getting  a  place 
as  good  as  the  one  he  had  left.  But  his 
boots ! 

The  newly  made-up  train,  after  many 
hitches  and  delays,  moved  slowly  back  to 
Garfield,  where  there  was  a  final  rush  for 
the  few  places  left  in  the  close  car,  and  for 
the  long  string  of  open  cars  which  were  the 
last  to  be  filled.  The  boys  were  fortunate 
enough  to  get  into  the  same  car  with  their 
tutor,  but  again  they  had  to  stand,  which 
they  did  without  complaint,  resolutely  de- 
clining his  repeated  offers  to  them  of  his  seat. 
They  were  very  jolly,  as  healthy  and  good- 
tempered  boys  have  the  gift  of  being  under 
adverse  circumstances ;  and  while  their 
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teeth  almost  chattered  with  the  cold,  they 
assured  His  Grace  that  they  were  having  a 
" splendid  time." 

It  took  the  heavily  laden  train  a  long 
while  to  start,  the  driving-wheels  of  the  two 
engines  whirling  on  the  wet  and  slippery 
rails.  Night  had  closed  in  when  at  last  it 
moved;  and  the  boys  took  their  last  look 
at  the  plunging  steamer  and  the  two  solitary 
men  standing  on  the  stern,  in  the  rain  and 
tempest  and  gloom. 

For  some  time  longer  they  could  see  the 
white  breakers,  through  the  darkness  and 
storm ;  and  Roland,  nudging  his  cousin,  re- 
marked :  — 

" Rather  lively  for  a  dead  sea,  isn't  it?" 

And  again  Dean  quoted  the  misleading 
guide  book : — 

" 'It  sleeps  forever !  No  waves  dance  over 
it,  no  surf  ever  breaks  the  stillness  — '  and  I 
suppose  no  rain  ever  falls  here  either!"  he 
added,  stepping  aside  to  avoid  the  drip  from 
a  leak  in  the  roof  of  the  car. 

The  night  ride  back  to  the  city  was 
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exceedingly  dismal.  The  little  rickety,  nar- 
row-gauge car  was  dimly  lighted,  the  hurri- 
cane howled  about  it  and  drove  into  it,  the 
rain  fell  upon  it  in  torrents  and  beat  in  at 
every  crevice.  The  Duke  spread  his  um- 
brella to  protect  himself  from  a  leak  directly 
over  his  head;  and  others,  who  were  lucky 
enough  to  have  umbrellas,  followed  his  ex- 
ample. Clouds  buried  the  mountains,  and 
the  darkness  outside  the  car  windows  be- 
came intense. 

It  was  half-past  nine  when  the  train  ap- 
proached the  city  and,  to  the  great  joy  of 
the  chilled,  weary,  and  hungry  boys,  came 
to  a  stop.  They  supposed  it  had  reached 
the  station,  and  were  not  pleased  to  learn 
that  it  had  stopped  on  an  up-grade  two  blocks 
away,  from  the  utter  failure  of  the  engines 
to  haul  it  farther.  Five,  ten  minutes  elapsed, 
and  no  progress  was  made,  the  locomotives 
puffing  and  jerking  in  vain.  The  rain  was 
still  pouring,  and  the  streets  were  but  dimly 
lighted  by  far-away  lamps.  Suddenly  Dean 
exclaimed :  — 
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"Only  two  blocks  away!  I  am  going  to 
walk  to  the  station." 

The  tutor  remonstrated  in  vain;  any  ad- 
venture seemed  better  to  the  boys  than 
standing  there  on  their  weary  feet,  in  their 
damp  clothes.  Roland  followed  Dean,  and 
stepping  from  the  car  went  with  a  splash 
into  a  pool  of  water  that  covered  the  ground 
beside  the  track. 

A  brisk  run  through  wind  and  rain  and 
mud  and  water  brought  them  to  the 
station,  where  long  lines  of  coaches,  horse- 
cars,  and  omnibuses  were  waiting.  Into 
one  of  these  last  the  boys  threw  them- 
selves, along  with  a  number  of  other  drip- 
ping excursionists;  and,  the  vehicle  being 
nearly  full,  called  upon  the  conductor  to 
start. 

But  he  said  he  couldn't  start  until  the 
train  arrived;  and  now  the  boys  seemed 
worse  off  than  if  they  had  remained  in  the 
car.  There  was  no  knowing  how  long  they 
would  have  to  wait.  They  were  already 
about  as  wet  as  they  could  be;  but  the  run 
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had  warmed  them,  and  a  longer  run  might 
warm  them  still  more. 

"Come  on !"  cried  Dean.  And  once  more 
leaping  out  into  the  storm  and  flood,  they 
started  for  the  hotel. 

They  were  the  first  of  the  excursionists  to 
reach  it.  All  in  a  glow  from  their  exercise, 
they  hurried  to  their  rooms,  put  on  dry 
clothes  and  slippers,  and  walked  comfort- 
ably and  cheerfully  down  into  the  dining- 
room,  just  as  the  coaches  and  omnibuses 
began  to  arrive. 

It  was  twenty  minutes  later  when  His 
Grace  the  Duke  walked  into  the  hotel, 
almost  as  wet  as  the  boys  had  been,  not- 
withstanding his  overcoat  and  umbrella. 
He  had  been  one  of  tfie  last  to  leave  his 
place  in  the  car,  and  when  he  did  so,  not  a 
seat  in  coach,  horse-car,  or  omnibus  was  to 
be  had;  and  he  had  been  obliged  to  walk 
through  the  flooded  streets  in  those  boots ! 

The  next  day  the  boys  saw  the  Captain 
at  the  hotel ;  and  walking  up  to  him  with  a 
polite  "I  beg  your  pardon,  Captain!"  Dean 
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inquired  what  became  of  the  two  men  on 
the  little  storm-tossed  steamer. 

"They  stayed  there  all  night,"  replied  the 
Captain;  "and  I  was  one  of  those  who  re- 
mained to  encourage  them  by  keeping  lights 
burning  on  the  shore.  Fortunately  for  them, 
the  storm  lulled,  but  the  lake  continued  so 
rough  that  we  couldn't  get  to  them  in  a  boat 
and  take  them  off  before  this  morning.  They 
were  more  dead  than  alive." 

"And,  Captain,"  said  Roland,  "allow  me 
to  ask  you  how  you  like  Salt  Lake  to  swim 
in?" 

With  a  grim  smile  the  Captain  turned  and 
walked  away. 
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IT  was  a  very  disagreeable  sort  of  work 
that  little  Charley  Redway  had  to  do;  but 
he  went  about  it  singing  like  a  bird. 

He  was  hardly  ten  years  old  when  his 
father  —  or  rather  the  man  who  had  married 
his  mother,  for  his  own  father  was  dead  — 
said  it  was  time  for  him  to  begin  to  earn  his 
living. 

"How?"  said  Charley,  curious,  but 
alarmed. 

"I'll  show  you,"  said  his  stepfather,  with 
a  laugh.  "How  would  you  like  to  run  an 
express  wagon?" 

"Like  Jake  Towner's?"  said  Charley. 

He  had  often  thought  that  he  would  like 
to  be  a  man  and  drive  about  like  Jake  in  a 
red  wagon  behind  a  smart  horse. 
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"Well,  not  exactly  like  Jake's.  You'll 
see,"  replied  his  stepfather. 

He  fastened  a  couple  of  handles  and  a  pair 
of  clumsy  wooden  wheels  to  an  old  box,  and 
said  to  Charley  when  he  came  home  from 
school  that  night :  — 

"  There's  your  express  wagon." 

' '  But  —  the  —  the  horse  ?  "  stammered 
Charley.  He  had  not  been  able  to  think  of 
an  express  wagon  without  a  horse. 

His  stepfather  laughed.  Then  Charley  saw 
that  the  box  handles  were  too  small 
for  shafts,  and  that  the  idea  of  a  horse 
was  absurd.  He  was  still  hopeful,  how- 
ever. 

"Is  it  to  be  a  dog?"  he  asked. 

"You  are  to  be  your  own  horse  and  dog," 
said  his  stepfather.  "Try  it.  There!  a  nice 
express  wagon,  ain't  it?  Now  you'll  have 
something  to  do  besides  singing  every  minute 
when  you  are  out  of  school." 

Charley,  who  loved  to  sing  and  was  griev- 
ously  disappointed   in  his   express   wagon, 
asked  sadly  what  he  was  to  do. 
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"Go  round  town  for  swill  to  feed  the  pigs," 
replied  his  stepfather. 

Poor  little  Charley  burst  into  tears.  But 
crying  did  no  good,  and  he  knew  it.  That 
very  evening  he  began  his  unpleasant  task. 
Though  a  slender  and  delicate  child,  he 
was  not  lazy;  but  he  was  proud  and  sensi- 
tive, fond  of  praise  and  delighting  in  music 
and  all  bright  and  beautiful  things.  And 
for  such  a  boy  to  go  from  house  to  house 
getting  swill !  Do  you  wonder  he  didn't 
like  it? 

But  Charley  had  withal  a  light  and  joyous 
spirit  which  even  this  distasteful  employ- 
ment could  not  long  suppress;  and  it  was 
not  many  days  before  he  might  have  been 
seen  pushing  his  loaded  cart  along  the  vil- 
lage streets  singing,  as  I  have  said,  like  a 
bird. 

Singing  was,  in  fact,  a  part  of  his  life, 
and  he  had  a  wonderful  voice.  He  sang  when 
he  was  happy  and  he  sang  when  he  was  sad. 
Clear,  sweet,  strong,  his  voice  mounted  above 
the  ugly  and  distressing  things  of  life,  and 
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his  soul  with  it,  into  a  region  of  pure  joy. 
Even  the  jeers  of  his  schoolmates  could 
hardly  reach  him  then. 

One  day  somebody  heard  him  who  knew 
better  than  most  people  what  good  singing 
was.  It  was  old  Ralph  Spenley,  the  music 
teacher.  A  rather  queer  old  gentleman  was 
Ralph.  He  was  small  and  bent,  with  a 
little,  old,  wrinkled  face,  a  round,  bald  head 
hung  with  a  fringe  of  thin,  gray  locks  about 
his  ears,  and  neatly  brushed  but  shiny 
threadbare  clothes,  always  ten  or  twelve 
years  behind  the  style. 

When  he  went  out  for  a  walk  he  carried 
a  stout  oak  stick  for  a  cane,  and  went  jog- 
ging along  with  his  eyes  on  the  ground,  but 
with  his  thoughts  anywhere  but  on  the 
ground,  I  assure  you. 

At  such  times  he  wore  his  hat  so  far  back 
on  his  head,  and  his  coat  collar  was  so  high, 
that  they  almost  touched. 

People  who  did  not  know  him  laughed  at 
the  old  gentleman ;  but  no  one  who  had  ever 
seen  his  eyes  light  up  as  he  talked  of  music 
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thought  of  laughing  at  him,  or  felt  anything 
but  reverence  for  him  after  that. 

Owing  to  some  disappointment  in  his 
youth,  Ralph  Spenley  had  never  married. 
He  lived  a  lonely  sort  of  life  with  an  old 
housekeeper  who  cared  no  more  for  music 
than  he  did  for  the  common  daily  gossip 
in  which  she  took  delight.  It  was  not  often 
that  an  event  happened  in  the  village  that 
interested  him  very  much. 

But  one  day  he  hastened  to  her  with  that 
strange,  bright  look  in  his  eyes  which  music 
always  awakened,  and  asked :  — 

"Who  is  that  child  with  the  heavenly 
voice?" 

"That?"  said  the  old  woman,  with  a 
broad  smile.  "Why,  that's  our  swill-boy! 
Poor  Lyddy  Redway's  son  Charles,  —  and  a 
pretty  rough  time  he  has  of  it  since  she 
married  that  worthless  sot,  Dick  Calrow,  for 
a  second  husband.  He  comes  for  our  swill 
now  every  Saturday." 

Ralph  Spenley  hastened  to  the  back  door, 
where  Charley  was  at  that  moment  empty- 
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ing  the  swill-tub  into  his  cart-box.  He 
was  not  singing  then.  That  was  a  part 
of  his  task  which  would  not  be  set  to 
music. 

"My  boy,"  said  the  old  man,  "you  have 
a  beautiful  voice ;  did  you  know  it?" 

Charley's  face  brightened.  He  put  down 
the  tub  and  carefully  wiped  his  hands. 

"I  like  to  sing,"  he  said;  "but  I  didn't 
know  I  had  a  good  voice,  for"  —  he  hesi- 
tated—  "some  folks  say  they  are  sick  and 
tired  of  it." 

"Perhaps  that  is  because  you  sing  those 
negro  melodies,  and  have  not  what  is  called 
a  cultivated  voice.  I  judge  that  you  have 
never  had  any  one  to  teach  you  music." 

"I  rather  guess  not!"  said  Charley. 
"My  folks  couldn't  afford  that." 

"But  would  you  like  to  learn,  and  become 
a  fine  singer?"  the  old  man  inquired. 

"Oh,  wouldn't  I,  though!"  exclaimed 
Charley. 

"Well,  I  will  see  your  folks,  and  talk  with 
them  about  it.  Such  a  voice  and  such  talent 
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as  you  have  ought  to  be  cultivated,  and  I 
think  we  can  manage  it." 

The  old  man's  tones  were  full  of  kind- 
ness and  encouragement,  and  Charley  cried 
out  eagerly,  with  tears  of  hope  in  his 
eyes :  — 

"Oh,  I  shall  be  so  glad  if  you  can!  Do 
boys  ever  get  to  earn  their  living  by  music  ?" 

"Sometimes,"  replied  the  old  man; 
" though  not  very  often." 

"If  7  could  only  do  something  besides 
this,"  said  Charley,  with  a  look  of  disgust 
at  his  swill-cart;  "and  singing  is  what  I 
should  like  more  than  anything  else!" 

"Well,  well;  we  will  see,"  the  old  man 
answered  gently.  "Meanwhile,  remember 
that  few  people  in  this  world  do  just  what 
they  would  like  to,  and  be  faithful  in  the 
task  before  you,  disagreeable  as  it  may  be. 
Now  good-by.  I  will  see  your  parents 
soon." 

The  old  man  withdrew  into  the  house; 
while  the  boy  pushed  his  cart  away,  and 
went  singing  down  the  street  with  his  load :  — 
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"  O  Susannah, 

Don't  you  cry  for  me ! 
I'm  going  to  Alabama, 
With  my  banjo  on  my  knee ! " 

That  very  evening  old  Ralph  visited  the 
parents,  and  proposed  to  them  his  plan  in 
regard  to  Charley. 

The  mother  fell  in  with  it  at  once,  and 
very  gratefully;  but  her  husband  said:  — 

"Have  him  learn  music  ?  Why,  he  pesters 
us  to  death  with  his  singing  already!  And 
what  good  will  it  ever  do  him?" 

But  when  Mr.  Spenley  explained  that  he 
would  gladly  give  Charley  lessons  without 
charge,  and  that  he  had  no  doubt  but  the 
boy  would  soon  be  able  to  sing  in  church 
for  a  small  salary,  Calrow  consented,  —  on 
condition,  however,  that  music  should  not 
interfere  with  the  lad's  work. 

So  Charley  continued  to  run  his  express 
wagon,  while  he  often  went  at  evening  to 
the  old  music  master  and  received  his  lesson. 
Then  the  negro  melodies  ceased;  indeed,  it 
was  noticed  that  little  Charley  Redway  sang 
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no  more  on  the  street.  He  pushed  his  cart 
in  silence. 

"Has  Charley  lost  his  voice?"  people 
asked. 

The  question  was  answered  to  the  surprise 
of  a  good  many  people  one  Sunday  morning. 
A  new  voice,  of  singular  purity  and  sweet- 
ness, rose  in  the  village  choir.  Some  recog- 
nized it;  others  asked,  "Who  is  the  new 
lady  singer?  and  where  is  she?" 

The  new  singer  was  Charles  Redway,  who 
stood  so  low  behind  the  old-fashioned  choir 
railing  that  few  observed  him.  But  over  all 
the  other  music  his  voice  soared  like  a  lark. 

From  that  day  he  pushed  his  swill-cart  no 
more;  but,  instead,  Dick  Calrow  received 
the  dollar  a  week  paid  for  the  boy's  services 
in  the  choir;  and  more  time  than  ever  was 
given  to  the  music  lessons. 

Old  Ralph  grew  extremely  fond  of  his 
little  pupil;  and  when,  a  year  later,  poor 
Mrs.  Calrow  died,  he  had  a  long  and  serious 
talk  with  Dick,  the  precise  nature  of  which 
nobody  knew.  But,  soon  after,  Charley  left 
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his  miserable  stepfather's  house  forever,  and 
went  to  live  with  the  good  old  man.  Calrow 
made  no  objection  to  this  arrangement. 
When  asked  about  it,  he  merely  grinned  and 
slapped  his  pocket,  by  which  people  under- 
stood that  the  old  music  master  had  paid 
him  money. 

A  happy  boy  was  Charley,  from  that  time. 
He  went  to  school,  he  had  hours  for  music 
and  hours  for  play ;  and  the  old  man  lavished 
all  his  care  and  affection  upon  him. 

So  three  years  passed;  and  Charles  Red- 
way's  choir  singing  had  become  quite  fa- 
mous; people  went  from  a  distance  to  hear 
the  marvellous  boy  sopranist.  Then  one  day 
the  old  man  said  to  him :  — 

"You  know,  Charles,  how  much  I  love 
you;  you  are  more  than  all  the  rest  of  the 
world  to  me;  and  if  I  consulted  my  own 
selfish  wishes,  we  would  never  part .  But  — ' ' 

Here  the  old  man's  voice  failed  him,  and 
he  could  not  repress  a  tear. 

"But  we  are  not  going  to  part,  are  we?" 
cried  Charley.     "Of  course  we  are  not." 
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"My  boy,"  said  the  old  man,  controlling 
his  emotion,  "I  cannot  stand  in  the  way  of 
your  fortunes.  A  career  is  awaiting  you; 
and  I  must  not  hold  you  back  from  it.  I 
have  taught  you  about  all  I  can,  and  you 
must  now  go  where  you  will  have  the  best 
instruction.  The  way  is  opened  for  you. 
The  gentleman  from  the  city  who  heard 
you  sing  yesterday  is  the  musical  director 
of  the  great  church  of  St.  Stephen's,  where 
there  is  a  celebrated  choir  of  boys.  You  have 
an  offer  of  three  hundred  dollars  a  year  to 
join  it.  Of  course  I  cannot  let  you  refuse. 
You  will  be  taken  into  a  good  family  and 
have  everything  done  for  you  I  could  do, 
and  more;  much  more." 

The  old  man  paused,  his  lips  quivering. 
Charley  stood,  pale  and  trembling,  waiting 
for  him  to  go  on. 

"All  I  ask  is,  that  you  will  be  a  good  boy 
and  make  the  most  of  your  opportunities. 
Be  humble  and  true,  and  —  don't  forget 
your  old  friend.  We  shall  meet  again  some- 
time. Meanwhile  we  will  write  to  each 
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other;  and  I  shall  think  of  you  day  and 
night,  and  pray  for  you." 

Charley  burst  into  tears,  and  threw  his 
arms  about  the  old  man's  neck. 

"You  are  so  good  to  me!  You  have 
always  been  so  good  to  me!"  he  said. 
"Think  what  I  was  —  what  I  might  be  now, 
if  it  hadn't  been  for  you !  Oh,  I  can't  leave 
you !  if  I  go,  you  must  go  with  me." 

"I  can't  go  at  first,  my  dear  boy,"  the  old 
man  answered,  well  pleased  with  this  show 
of  grateful  affection.  "I  may  follow  you 
after  a  while ;  but  now  you  see  it  is  for  your 
good  that  we  should  part." 

The  boy,  fired  with  ambition,  did  not  long 
oppose  a  plan  which  charmed  him  with  its 
promise  of  novelty  and  good  fortune.  The 
final  parting,  when  it  came,  was  compara- 
tively easy  for  him;  he  was  to  enter  upon 
new  scenes  and  a  brilliant  career.  The 
broken  heart  was  the  one  that  remained 
behind. 
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VERY  lonely,  indeed,  was  the  old  man 
after  Charley's  departure.  But  the  lad's 
frequent  and  affectionate  letters  consoled 
him.  In  these  Charley  told  all  about  the 
new  life  he  was  living,  his  new  friends,  his 
studies,  and  his  hopes  for  the  future;  and 
they  made  Ralph  very  happy. 

After  a  while,  however,  Charley  wrote  less 
frequently,  and  his  letters  were  shorter  and 
less  confiding. 

"No  wonder,"  said  his  old  friend,  always 
ready  to  find  excuses  for  him;  "his  time 
is  so  much  occupied,  and  he  has  so  many 
new  acquaintances." 

Then,  as  evening  after  evening  he  went 
home  sad  and  disappointed  from  the  post- 
office,  not  hearing  a  word  from  Charley  for 
weeks,  he  would  read  over  the  boy's  earlier 
letters,  although  he  knew  them  by  heart 
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already,  and  get  what  poor  comfort  he  could 
in  that  way. 

At  length  he  grew  very  restless  and  un- 
happy; and  one  day  he  surprised  his  house- 
keeper by  announcing  a  sudden  resolution. 

"I  am  going  to  take  a  little  jaunt  to  the 
city  for  a  day  or  two." 

"To  see  Charles?"  exclaimed  the  old 
lady. 

"Well,  yes;  I  shall  hope  to  see  him  before 
I  return,"  said  Ralph,  unwilling  to  confess 
that  that  was  the  sole  object  of  his  visit, 
and  having  vague  forebodings  of  misfortune. 

It  was  one  Saturday  afternoon  in  Feb- 
ruary when  Charles  Redway,  returning  to 
his  boarding-place  with  a  couple  of  gay 
companions,  became  suddenly  and  strangely 
silent  at  sight  of  a  small,  bent,  oddly  dressed 
old  man,  with  a  stout  stick,  and  his  hat  on 
the  back  of  his  head,  jogging  along  on  the 
sidewalk  before  him. 

"Hello,  see  that  codger  from  the  coun- 
try!" said  one  of  his  friends,  lowering  his 
voice  as  they  approached  the  strange  figure. 
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"I'd  like  to  smash  his  hat  down  a  little 
further  on  his  shoulders;  wouldn't  it  be 
fun?" 

"Some  poor  but  worthy  person  from  the 
rural  districts,"  said  the  other  of  Charley's 
companions,  "come  to  visit  his  city  cousins. 
Guess  they'll  be  tickled!" 

"Let's  crowd  him  off  the  sidewalk,  and 
pretend  we  didn't  see  him !"  added  the  first 
speaker.  "What's  the  trouble  with  you, 
Charley?" 

Charley  was  looking  pale  and  confused. 
He  bit  his  lip,  drew  a  quick  breath  or  two, 
and  replied,  in  a  low,  anxious  tone  of  voice : — 

"Oh,  let  the  old  fellow  alone,  and  come 
along!  What  do  you  always  want  to  be 
fooling  for?" 

He  led  the  way,  walking  quickly  past  the 
old  man,  entered  his  own  door  with  his 
friends,  slammed  it  hard  after  him,  and  hast- 
ened to  his  room. 

"Why,  Charley,  what's  the  matter?"  one 
of   them    asked.     "You    look    scared.    Do 
you  know  that  fellow?" 
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"Why,  Ned,  of  course  he  does!"  laughed 
the  other  one.  "It's  some  old  curmudgeon 
he  has  borrowed  money  of;  I  understand 
it  all!" 

"Then  of  course  a  meeting  would  be  un- 
pleasant," said  Ned.  "We  appreciate  your 
feelings,  Charley.  Let  me  manage  him. 
I'll  see  that  he  doesn't  bother  you  to-day." 

"No!  no!"  said  Charley,  as  Ned  was 
leaving  the  room.  "I  don't  care  to  see  him, 
it  is  true;  I  am  under  some  obligation  to 
him ;  but  —  it  won't  do  to  be  rough  with 
him.  Perhaps  he  won't  come  in." 

Charley  was  right.  The  old  man,  having 
reached  the  door  as  it  was  shut  in  his  face, 
paused  a  moment,  then  turned  away. 

His  hand  was  trembling  violently  as  he 
leaned  on  his  cane. 

"He  didn't  know  me,"  he  said  to  himself. 
"I  trust  he  didn't  know  me.  My  dear  boy! 
I  am  glad  to  have  seen  him,  and  I  can  wait ; 
it  is  hardly  the  time  to  call  on  him  while  he 
has  company,  —  such  gay  young  company. 
My  dear,  dear  boy!" 
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And  the  old  man  trudged  back  wearily  and 
sadly  to  his  humble  boarding-house. 

"I'll  hear  him  sing  to-morrow;  I'll  step 
into  the  church,  and  hear  his  voice  once 
more,  —  nobody  can  hinder  me  from  that," 
he  consoled  himself  by  saying,  over  and 
over  again.  "  My  dear  Charley !  I  hope  he 
is  a  good  boy!  I  shall  know  when  I  hear 
him  sing." 

The  next  morning  the  old  man  went  out 
into  the  streets  of  the  great  city.  It  was  a 
beautiful  winter  day;  the  church  bells  were 
ringing;  the  sidewalks  were  thronged  with 
people  in  their  Sunday  attire. 

Ralph  Spenley  soon  found  himself  in  a 
crowd  coming  from  every  direction,  and 
pressing  slowly  into  the  broad  portals  of  the 
magnificent  church  of  St.  Stephen's.  He 
entered  with  the  throng  and  was  conducted 
far  down  a  side  aisle  to  a  pew  near  one  of 
the  tall,  narrow,  stained  glass  windows. 

The  bells  were  still  ringing ;  the  crimsoned 
sunlight  from  the  colored  panes  fell  across 
the  aisle  and  shed  a  glory  on  the  heads  of 
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the  congregation;   and  now  the  great  organ 
began  to  throb  and  boom. 

The  old  man's  heart  was  full  of  awe  and 
reverence,  and  he  kept  saying  to  himself, 
"I  am  sure  he  did  not  know  me ;  I  hope  and 
pray  that  my  dear  boy  did  not  know  me ! " 

The  organ  ceased.  The  services  com- 
menced. The  people  knelt  and  prayed. 
Then  once  more  the  organ  rolled  forth  its 
melodious  thunder  over  the  vast  assembly, 
till  the  whole  cathedral  seemed  to  shake  with 
the  storm  of  sound.  This  died  away  to  a 
sweet  pianissimo,  like  the  singing  of  birds. 

Then,  as  the  congregation  arose,  the  music 
of  the  choir  broke  forth  in  a  full,  joyous 
chant.  This,  too,  died  away,  and  a  single 
voice  was  heard,  thrillingly  sweet  and  sol- 
emn, as  if  it  had  wandered  out  of  heaven. 

The  old  man  bowed  his  head.  Tears  of 
blissful  emotion  rained  from  his  eyes.  It 
was  some  time  before  he  could  look  up. 
When  he  did  so,  he  saw  standing  at  the  head 
of  the  beautiful  robed  choir  of  boys  the  now 
famous  singer,  —  his  own  beloved  Charley. 
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How  pure  and  lovely  his  face  was!  And 
that  voice,  —  how  like  what  we  imagine  an 
angel's  might  be!  The  face,  the  voice,  the 
music,  and  the  words  of  the  chant  shed  joy 
and  comfort  upon  the  old  man's  heart. 

"  The  Lord  is  nigh  unto  them  that  are  of  a  broken 

heart; 

And  saveth  such  as  be  of  a  contrite  spirit. 
Many  are  the  afflictions  of  the  righteous; 
But  the  Lord  delivereth  him  out  of  them  all." 

At  the  close,  Ralph  sank  down  in  his  seat 
unspeakably  happy.  He,  too,  had  many 
afflictions,  but  he  knew  that  the  Lord  would 
deliver  him  also.  He  had  no  longer  a  doubt 
about  his  dear  boy.  No  person  with  a  false 
or  evil  heart  could  sing  like  that. 

The  services  over,  he  could  not  control 
the  impulse  which  moved  him  to  go  at 
once  and  meet  his  young  friend.  With 
difficulty  getting  through  the  crowd,  he 
reached  the  door  of  the  choir  chamber,  which 
he  found  thronged  with  the  singers  and  their 
friends.  Portly  gentlemen  were  there  offer- 
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ing  their  congratulations  to  the  hero  of  the 
hour,  the  marvellous  young  singer,  Charles 
Redway. 

We  need  not  wonder  that  a  lad  who  had 
come  up  from  such  low  beginnings  should 
feel  his  head  turned  by  flatteries  like  these. 
In  the  midst  of  his  triumph,  Charles  saw  a 
little,  old,  bald-headed  man,  hat  in  hand,  ad- 
vancing with  tears  and  smiles  of  affection 
to  greet  him.  A  sudden  chill  smote  his 
heart  and  he  would  have  turned  away;  but 
with  beaming  countenance  his  old  friend 
rushed  up  to  him. 

"Charles!  Charles!  Bless  you,  my  dear 
boy!  This  is  the  happiest  hour  of  my  life. 
I  am  sure  — " 

What  Ralph  was  sure  of  he  did  not  say. 
He  started  back.  The  boy's  hand  which 
he  had  clasped  was  cold  as  a  stone.  His 
brow  was  contracted  to  a  frown,  his  lips  were 
pale  and  stammering. 

"Why,  Charles,"  said  the  old  man,  softly, 
"you  are  not  glad  to  see  me?    For  it  can't 
be  that  you  do  not  know  me !" 
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"Yes,  —  I  —  I  know  you.  But  —  some 
other  time.  I  am  very  much  engaged  now." 

"Charles!"  said  the  old  man,  in  a  voice 
of  deep  emotion,  looking  through  the  boy's 
flickering  eyes  into  his  very  soul.  "I  heard 
you  sing  and  I  couldn't  believe  —  but  — 
well,  well!" 

He  dropped  the  cold,  passive  hand. 

"Excuse  me  for  intruding,"  he  said,  as  he 
drew  back.  "I  thought  —  I  hoped  —  but 
no  matter.  Good-by,  Charles." 

Before  the  boy  had  recovered  from  his 
confusion  the  old  man  was  gone. 

"Funny  time  for  a  dun,"  whispered  his 
friend  Ned  in  his  ear.  "What  is  it  all 
about?" 

"Where  is  he?"  Charles  asked,  breaking 
away  from  him  and  pushing  towards  the 
door.  "He  is  no  dun!  I'll  tell  you  every- 
thing. Help  me  find  him!" 

He  had  snatched  his  hat  and  was  hurrying 
out. 

"Your  overcoat !"  said  Ned. 

"Never  mind  that.  I'll  come  back  for  it." 
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And  the  two  turned  down  the  stairs.  They 
passed  through  the  vestibule;  they  reached 
the  street  door ;  but  the  little,  old-fashioned, 
bent  figure  was  nowhere  in  sight. 

"0  Ned !"  Charles  exclaimed,  in  a  passion 
of  remorse  and  despair.  "I  am  the  meanest 
wretch  alive !  I  have  acted  like  a  fool !  He 
is  my  best  friend.  I  owe  him  everything  — 
everything!  We  must  find  him.  You  go 
that  way,  I'll  go  this.  Bring  him  back  here 
—  or  to  my  rooms." 

Charles  Redway  hurried  off,  looking  down 
every  by-street  and  searching  among  the 
crowds  of  people  returning  from  church  for 
the  figure  he  had  shunned  in  a  moment  of 
false  shame,  but  which  he  now  longed  to 
see. 

He  was  truly  a  generous-hearted  youth, 
as  the  old  man  so  firmly  believed.  He  had 
a  gentle,  beautiful  spirit.  But  the  love  of 
pleasure  and  praise,  ambition,  and  vanity 
had  betrayed  him  into  conduct  which  now 
appeared  to  him  the  blackest  ingratitude. 
The  last  look  the  old  man  gave  him  roused 
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once  more  his  better  nature,  and  agitated 
him  with  memories  and  regrets. 

He  went  up  and  down  the  principal  streets, 
looking  in  vain  for  his  old  friend  and  master, 
and  at  last  returned  to  the  church  door. 
There,  standing  in  the  cold  winter  air,  he 
waited  awhile  for  Ned,  then  went  home. 
All  this  time  he  never  thought  of  his  over- 
coat. 

He  found  Ned  lounging  in  his  room,  but 
alone.  He  had  not  seen  Mr.  Spenley. 

"What  does  it  all  mean?"  Ned  asked, 
as  Charles  flung  himself  down  upon  the 
sofa. 

"Ned,"  said  Charles,  after  a  long  pause, 
"I  hope  you  will  never  do  so  mean  and 
wicked  a  thing  as  I  have  done !  Do  you 
know  where  I  would  be  now  if  it  hadn't  been 
for  that  old  man?  Pushing  a  swill-cart, 
perhaps,  as  I  was  when  he  picked  me  up. 
The  best  father  in  the  world  couldn't  have 
done  more  for  me  than  he  did.  Then  what 
did  I  do  after  I  came  here,  though  he  had 
got  me  the  situation  after  giving  me  his 
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time  and  money  to  fit  me  for  it  —  what  did 
I  do  but  stop  writing  to  him?  I  pretended 
to  myself  that  I  didn't  have  time  to  write; 
but  I  should  have  had  time  enough  if  I 
hadn't  been  an  ungrateful  fool.  I  had  time 
enough  for  things  I  liked  to  do." 

"Well,"  replied  Ned,  "writing  letters  to 
stupid  old  fellows  is  a  bore!" 

"Then,  when  we  passed  him  in  the  street 
yesterday,  and  I  saw  you  and  Joe  inclined 
to  make  fun  of  him,  I  was  ashamed  to  recog- 
nize him;  I  was  afraid  of  being  laughed  at. 
That's  the  sort  of  a  fellow  I  am !  I  hate 
myself ;  I  want  you  to  hate  me ! " 

"Hate  you!"  said  Ned,  with  a  sarcastic 
smile.  "Why,  you  did  the  most  natural 
thing  in  the  world." 

"I  expected  he  would  come  again  when  I 
was  alone,"  Charles  went  on.  "But  instead 
he  saw  me  there  !  I  didn't  know  what  I  was 
about.  I  treated  him  shamefully  —  shame- 
fully! He  won't  come  again!" 

And  he  actually  cried  with  grief  and  vexa- 
tion. 
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"Don't  worry  about  that,"  said  his 
friend.  "  He'll  come  fast  enough.  These 
old  fellows  you  don't  want  to  see  always 
do." 

Ned,  cool  and  sarcastic,  soon  after  took 
his  leave. 

"He  despises  me!"  thought  Charles. 
"And  who  blames  him?  I  despise  myself! 
Oh,  my  dear,  dear  Father  Spenley !  Come 
back !  come  back ! " 

But  the  old  man  did  not  come  back. 

Again  that  afternoon,  too  miserable  to 
think  of  anything  else,  Charles  went  out  in 
search  of  him.  He  visited  all  the  hotels  he 
knew  and  looked  over  the  registers  at  the 
desks.  But  Ralph's  name  was  nowhere  to 
be  found. 

In  a  wretched  state  of  mind,  feverish 
and  weary,  he  went  home.  A  servant  met 
him  in  the  hall  with  news  that  made  him 
start. 

"There's  a  stranger  waiting  for  you  up- 
stairs." 

"In  my  room?" 
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"Yes;  he  said  he'd  rather  wait  there,  so 
many  people  were  in  the  parlors." 

With  a  wildly  beating  heart  Charles 
mounted  the  stairs;  paused  to  gain  breath, 
and  think  what  words  of  love  and  contrition 
he  should  use,  to  excuse  himself  to  his  old 
friend ;  opened  the  door,  and  found,  sprawl- 
ing on  his  sofa,  not  the  man  he  hoped  to  see, 
but  that  miserable  sot,  Dick  Calrow. 

At  sight  of  his  stepfather  rising  with  a 
grin  to  meet  him,  the  poor  boy  sank  upon 
a  chair. 

"You  didn't  expect  this  pleasure,"  said 
Dick,  with  a  show  of  fondness  which  dis- 
gusted and  alarmed  Charles.  "I've  come  a 
long  way  to  see  you.  Why  don't  you  wel- 
come your  father?" 

The  boy  sat  terrified  and  silent;  he  did 
not  know  what  to  say.  All  the  past  rushed 
back  upon  his  heart,  and  he  foreboded  some- 
thing terrible. 

Calrow  sat  and  talked  at  random  for  a 
little  while;  then,  looking  around  him, 
said :  — 
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"Have  you  got  another  room  for  me,  or 
will  you  and  I  bunk  together?" 

"I  have  no  room  for  you,"  Charles  broke 
forth  desperately.  "I  don't  know  what  you 
are  here  for ! " 

"To  be  frank,  —  father  and  son  should  be 
frank  with  each  other,  —  I'm  hard  pushed, 
and  I've  come  for  a  little  assistance.  I  want 
money,  in  short." 

"Money!"  cried  Charles.  "I  don't  owe 
you  anything!" 

"Don't  owe  me  anything!"  echoed  Dick, 
reproachfully.  "Ain't  I  your  natural  guar- 
dian? Didn't  I  give  you  a  start  in  life? 
Didn't  I  send  you  to  take  lessons  of  the  old 
music  master?" 

"He  gave  me  lessons,  in  spite  of  you!" 
Charles  replied  with  indignation  and  alarm. 
"Oh,  I  wish  he  was  here  now!" 

"Look  here,  Charles!"  said  Dick,  his 
affected  fondness  giving  way  to  the  old  cruel 
determination.  "Business  is  business.  You 
have  a  salary,  and  I  have  a  right  to  every 
dollar  of  it.  You  may  say  that  Spenley 
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bought  me  off;  for  I  suppose  he  told  you 
that  he  gave  me  a  hundred  dollars  to  let 
you  go  to  him.  But  what's  that,  now  you 
are  getting  your  hundreds  every  year?" 

Charles  sprang  up.  The  good  old  man  had 
never  mentioned  that. 

"He  gave  you  a  hundred  dollars  —  for 
me?"  he  cried,  with  flashing  eyes.  "Oh, 
oh  !  he  never  told  me  a  word  of  it !  He  is  so 
good !  so  good !  And  I !  — " 

Weeping  passionately,  he  sank  back  upon 
his  chair.  When  he  rose  from  it,  it  was  to 
stagger  to  his  bed.  His  head  was  aching 
frightfully;  he  was  very  ill. 

Dick  stayed  near  him,  talking  in  his 
coarse,  random  way,  but  getting  no  reply, 
until  at  last  he  became  alarmed,  and  called 
in  some  of  the  people  of  the  house. 

A  doctor  was  sent  for,  and  none  too  soon. 
Agitation  and  exposure  to  cold  when  going 
from  a  warm  room  without  his  coat  had 
done  their  work  on  Charles  Redway.  He 
was  in  a  raging  fever. 

When,  after  a  dangerous  illness  of  sev- 
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eral  weeks,  he  began  slowly  to  recover  his 
strength,  his  stepfather  was  gone.  But 
something  else  was  gone,  too,  never  to  re- 
turn. His  beautiful  soprano  voice  was  lost 
forever. 
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OLD  Ralph  Spenley  knew  nothing  of  all 
this.  He  went  home,  and  settled  down  once 
more  to  his  dull,  monotonous  life,  —  more 
dull  and  monotonous  than  ever  now.  He 
seemed  to  have  lost  something  of  his  faith 
even  in  music,  which  had  been  his  solace 
hitherto. 

Late  one  November  afternoon,  five  years 
after  his  last  parting  from  Charles  Redway, 
a  stranger  knocked  at  the  door. 

"Is  this  the  house  where  Mr.  Spenley 
lives?"  he  inquired  of  the  old  housekeeper. 

"It  is,"  she  answered,  with  a  sad  face. 
"Will  you  walk  in?  He  is  quite  sick,  but 
if  you  will  tell  me  your  business  with  him, 
I  will  speak  to  him." 

"Sick?"  said  the  stranger,  anxiously,  as 
he  entered. 
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"Oh,  yes;  he  has  been  running  down  now 
for  a  long  while.  Poor  man !  he  needs  some- 
thing to  cheer  him  up.  I  don't  believe  he 
will  live  through  the  winter,  unless  he  has 
some  change.  He  ought  to  go  to  a  milder 
climate;  but,  poor  man,  he  has  all  his  life 
done  so  much  for  other  people,  he  has  no 
money  left  for  himself." 

The  stranger  sat  down.  He  appeared 
deeply  interested. 

"How  long  has  this  been  so?"  he  in- 
quired. 

"Well,  it  began  as  long  ago  as  when  the 
child  he  loved  so  left  him.  That  was  the 
boy  singer,  Charles  Redway,  who  was  so 
famous  a  few  years  ago.  Mr.  Spenley  went 
to  the  city  to  see  him  afterward ;  what  hap- 
pened then  I  don't  know,  for  he  never  would 
talk  about  it,  but  he  began  to  fail  from  that 
day.  Oh,  if  he  only  had  somebody  to  make 
music  for  him  now!  I  believe  that  would 
cheer  him  as  nothing  else  can." 

The  stranger  was  silent  for  some  moments. 
He  had  a  fine  young  face,  full  of  sympathy 
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and  good-will;  and  the  old  housekeeper 
watched  him  with  eager  curiosity. 

" Perhaps,"  he  said,  "if  I  should  sing  some- 
thing, and  let  him  hear  me  from  the  next 
room,  it  might  prepare  him  for  the  business 
I  have  come  on." 

"Oh,  can  you  sing?"  she  asked. 

"A  little,"  replied  the  stranger. 

He  lifted  his  dark-bearded  face.  The  old 
woman  thought  she  had  never  seen  so  beauti- 
ful an  expression  in  any  countenance  before, 
as  he  sang  in  a  rich  tenor  voice  of  wonderful 
softness  and  power :  — 

"The  Lord  is  nigh  unto  them  that  are  of  a  broken 

heart; 

And  saveth  such  as  be  of  a  contrite  spirit. 
Many  are  the  afflictions  of  the  righteous; 
But  the  Lord  delivereth  him  out  of  them  all." 

While  he  was  singing,  a  door  opened,  and 
there  stood  the  old  master,  in  his  dressing- 
gown,  his  pale  face  transfigured  with  surprise 
and  joy. 

"It  is  Charles!  it  is  Charles!"  exclaimed 
the  housekeeper.  "I  knew  him  as  soon  as 
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I  caught  the  look  of  his  eyes  when  he  began 
to  sing!" 

Already  the  old  man  was  clasped  in  the 
young  man's  arms. 

"My  father!  my  father!"  said  Charles, 
weeping  on  his  neck.  "I  have  come  for 
your  forgiveness !" 

"Oh,  my  boy!  my  boy!"  sobbed  the  old 
man.  "Don't  talk  of  forgiveness!  You 
have  come  back  to  me;  that  is  enough." 

As  soon  as  he  could  speak  calmly,  Charles 
Redway,  having  taken  the  old  man  back  to 
his  lounge,  sat  by  him  and  told  his  story,  — 
how  he  was  taken  sick,  and  how  he  lost  his 
soprano  voice. 

"I  wanted  to  write  to  you  then;  but  I 
had  disowned  you  in  my  prosperity,  and  how 
could  I?  I  was  in  a  wretched  condition. 
I  had  little  money,  and  no  future.  Even 
my  stepfather  deserted  me,  —  as  rats  leave 
a  sinking  ship.  I  don't  know  what  I  should 
have  done  if  it  hadn't  been  for  some  friends 
who  stood  by  me,  and  finally  sent  me  to 
Europe,  in  the  hope  that  I  might  recover 
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my  voice.  I  did  recover  it.  But  it  was  no 
longer  a  soprano;  it  was  a  tenor,  as  you 
hear." 

"A  superb  tenor!  A  glorious  tenor!" 
said  the  old  man  with  rapture.  "And  those 
words  you  sang!" 

"I  remembered  that  you  heard  me  sing 
them  that  last  time  —  0  Father  Spenley ! " 
exclaimed  the  young  man,  shaken  once 
more  by  strong  emotion;  "I  lost  something 
else  with  my  old  voice,  and  I  trust  I  gained 
something  better  with  my  new  one.  I 
believe  my  silly,  selfish  vanity  is  gone  for- 
ever, and  that  I  have  a  new  heart,  —  a  heart 
that  is  all  yours.  I  have  money  now;  I 
am  going  to  Europe  again,  and  I  have  come 
to  take  you  with  me.  To  Germany,  to  Italy, 
to  the  old  world  of  music  and  the  great 
masters  you  love,  —  think  of  it,  dear  father ! 
In  a  week  we  shall  be  on  the  ocean;  in 
three  weeks  we  shall  be  on  the  banks  of 
the  Rhine." 

' '  Oh,  my  boy !  It  is  a  beautiful  picture  you 
place  before  me ;  and  I  thank  you  —  I  thank 
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Heaven  that  it  is  in  your  heart  to  do  this  for 
me.  But  I  am  too  ill." 

"No !  no  !"  cried  Charles.  "You  are  too 
ill  to  be  left  alone  here.  But  travel  and 
music,  and  new  scenes,  and  rny  love,  —  they 
will  cure  you,  I  know  they  will ! " 

The  young  man  was  right.  From  that  day 
Ralph  Spenley's  health  and  spirits  revived; 
and  the  journey  brought  him,  as  he  declared, 
not  only  exquisite  happiness,  but  a  new  lease 
of  life. 

It  was  also  one  of  the  brightest  episodes  in 
all  Charles  Redway's  career. 
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"An,  Stacy!  what  are  you  down  there 
for?"  cried  Tom  Bowles,  swinging  on  the 
rings  in  the  academy  gymnasium. 

Stacy  did  not  answer;  he  did  not  stir. 
He  had  been  performing  some  rapid  feats 
on  the  parallel  bars,  and  had  somehow 
missed  his  hold,  falling  upon  his  back  with  a 
jar  which  shook  the  building. 

"He  is  hurt!"  exclaimed  Tom,  dropping 
from  the  rings  and  springing  to  the  assist- 
ance of  his  classmate. 

"He  is  killed!"  said  Warren  Hobart,  as 
the  two  attempted  to  take  Stacy  up.  "  Help ! 
Call  the  doctor,  some  one!" 

The  terrible  report  went  forth  that  Stacy 
Wilmot,  one  of  the  most  promising  youths 
in  the  academy,  —  a  fine  scholar  and  a  favor- 
ite with  both  pupils  and  teachers,  —  had 
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met  with  a  fatal  accident;  and  immediately 
the  gymnasium  became  the  centre  of  swiftly 
spreading  alarm  and  consternation. 

How  different  the  scene  you  might  have 
witnessed  that  very  afternoon  at  the  home 
of  Stacy's  parents  in  a  neighboring  town  !  It 
was  lovely  June  weather.  Stacy's  younger 
brother  James  was  bringing  the  cows  from 
the  pasture,  shouting  and  singing  with  boyish 
exuberance  of  spirits.  His  father,  just  re- 
turned from  a  drive  to  the  village,  was  step- 
ping from  his  buggy  at  the  barn.  His 
sister  Julia  was  setting  the  supper  table. 
The  mother,  anxious  to  hear  from  her  absent 
boy  (for  this  was  the  day  when  his  regular 
letter  was  expected),  hastened  to  the  door 
and  called :  — 

"Have  you  anything  from  Stacy?" 
"Yes;    his  letter,  as  usual,"  Mr.  Wilmot 
replied.    "Can't   you   wait  till   I   bring  it 
in?" 

"No!"  said  she,  fondly.    "I  can't!" 
"Woman  all  over!"  laughed  the  father, 
going  to  meet  her  and  giving  her  the  letter, 
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which,  as  it  appeared,  he  had  already  opened 
and  read. 

Now  the  mother  devoured  it  with  eager 
eyes;  and  afterward,  at  the  supper  table, 
it  must  be  read  aloud  by  Julia.  They  heard 
from  Stacy  every  week;  and  yet  each  letter 
he  wrote  was  fresh  and  interesting  to  the 
folks  at  home.  James  was  bright,  and  Julia 
was  affectionate  and  faithful ;  still  the  hopes 
of  the  parents  centred  chiefly  in  the  strong, 
self-reliant  oldest  son. 

They  were  talking  of  his  prospects  and  of 
the  pleasant,  witty  way  he  had  of  writing 
about  the  most  common  things,  when  a 
small  boy  came  to  the  door  with  a  brown 
envelope  in  his  fingers. 

A  letter  ?  No,  a  telegraphic  despatch.  A 
rather  startling  circumstance  in  a  quiet 
farmer's  family,  like  Mr.  Wilmot's;  he 
opened  it  with  hurried  fingers,  while  Mrs. 
Wilmot  and  the  children  waited  anxiously 
to  learn  what  matter  of  urgent  importance 
was  contained  in  the  message. 

From  Stacy?    No,  but  — 
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Suddenly,  without  a  note  of  warning,  into 
that  happy  and  peaceful  household  a  thunder- 
bolt had  fallen.  The  son,  whose  letter  had 
just  been  read,  whose  future  they  were  a 
moment  before  so  cheerfully  discussing,  had 
met  with  "an  accident."  He  was  "still 
alive,"  the  despatch  said,  but  even  those 
words  added  terror  to  the  brief  announce- 
ment. 

No  need  to  describe  the  effect  upon  those 
tender,  affectionate  hearts.  Appalling  as  the 
message  was,  it  did  not  deprive  them  of  all 
hope ;  and  they  had  no  time  to  sit  down  and 
mourn.  The  parents  must  instantly  set  out 
and  go  to  their  dear  son. 

They  found  him  "still  alive,"  although  the 
doctors  could  give  but  little  hope  of  his 
recovery,  the  injury  he  had  received  being 
quite  beyond  the  reach  of  surgery.  A 
concussion  of  the  spine  had  caused  a 
complete  paralysis  of  his  body  below 
the  neck;  and  although  he  recognized  his 
parents  and  could  speak  to  them,  he  could 
not  move  a  limb,  nor  even  feel  the  con- 
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vulsive  pressure  of  his  mother's  hands  upon 
his  own. 

Contrary  to  the  expectations  of  the  doctors 
and  the  hopes  of  his  friends,  he  survived  the 
crisis  of  the  next  three  days ;  and  it  was  soon 
after  thought  safe  to  remove  him  to  his  home. 
On  a  beautiful  day  in  June  he  was  carried 
back  on  a  mattress,  a  helpless  invalid, 
paralyzed  in  body  and  limb,  to  the  house 
he  had  left,  but  a  little  while  before,  full  of 
hope  and  ambition. 

His  life  was  still  for  some  time  despaired  of, 
and  it  seemed  as  if  the  failing  breath  must 
soon  altogether  cease.  But  the  most  careful 
and  affectionate  nursing  kept  him  along; 
and  at  the  end  of  about  seven  months,  to  the 
surprise  of  everybody,  of  the  doctors  espe- 
cially, who  had  predicted  that  he  could  not 
possibly  live  beyond  that  time,  his  condition 
began  gradually  to  improve. 

At  the  end  of  nine  months  he  was  able  to  be 

dressed  and  placed  in  a  rolling  chair.    He 

took  short  rides  in  the  yard  and  garden; 

and  as  he  enjoyed  the  change  and  was  bene- 
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filed  by  it,  it  was  not  long  before  he  was 
lifted  into  a  carriage  for  a  longer  ride. 

His  appetite  was  now  good,  and  he  kept 
up  wonderfully  cheerful  courage  for  a  person 
in  his  condition.  His  mind  was  clear;  he 
had  all  along  enjoyed  being  read  to,  and 
he  was  now  able  to  read  himself.  A  book- 
rest  was  fastened  to  his  chair,  the  page  was 
adjusted  to  his  position  and  turned  for  him 
by  the  hand  of  an  attendant.  This  was 
sometimes  his  mother  or  sister,  but  oftener 
his  nurse,  Adam,  a  strong  young  man,  em- 
ployed to  feed  and  dress  and  take  care  of  him, 
and  be  his  hands  and  feet,  as  far  as  one  person 
can  be  hands  and  feet  to  another. 

But  even  with  his  friends  and  books  and 
rides  and  Adam's  hands  and  feet  to  serve 
him,  it  was  a  terribly  monotonous  life  for 
him,  who  had  until  so  lately  been  one  of  the 
most  active  lads  in  the  neighborhood.  He 
pined  for  occupation ;  and  yet  what  occupa- 
tion could  he  have,  with  no  feeling  in  all  his 
frame,  and  no  power  to  move  a  muscle 
below  his  neck? 
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His  case  excited  a  great  deal  of  interest  and 
sympathy,  and  many  were  the  friends  who 
came  to  see  him  and  bring  books  and  flowers, 
or  whatever  else  they  could  think  of,  to  relieve 
his  loneliness  and  keep  up  his  spirits. 

The  coming  of  a  certain  visitor  one  day 
proved  an  event  in  the  boy's  life. 

This  was  an  active  man  of  business  from 
town,  whom  we  will  call  Watson.  A  man  of 
active  benevolence  also,  he  had  taken  a  deep 
interest  in  Stacy  from  the  time  when  he  first 
chanced  to  hear  of  his  misfortune;  he  had 
more  than  once  ridden  over  to  see  him,  cheer- 
ing him  with  magazines  and  illustrated 
papers,  and  more  than  all,  with  his  own 
genial,  sympathetic  presence. 

On  the  occasion  I  have  mentioned  he  came 
in  as  usual  with  a  breezy  air  of  busy  life, 
advanced  to  the  wheeled  chair  in  which  the 
youth  was  reclining,  and  gave  the  limp  hand 
a  cordial  pressure,  which,  alas,  it  could  not 
return  nor  feel. 

"  How  are  you  to-day,  Stacy  ?  Still  better, 
I  see.  You  are  getting  a  good  color  now," 
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he  said,  drawing  up  a  chair;  "your  rides  are 
doing  you  good." 

"Yes,"  replied  Stacy,  with  a  grateful 
smile,  and  a  thrill  of  emotion  in  his  tones,  at 
sight  of  his  good  friend.  "I  enjoy  them; 
and  I  am  pretty  well  now  for  a  fellow  who 
has  no  use  for  himself,  —  who  has,  as  you 
may  say,  neither  hands  nor  feet." 

"Hands  and  feet  are  sometimes  very  con- 
venient," said  the  visitor.  "But  we  can 
better  do  without  them  than  without  some 
other  things.  A  man's  head,  after  all,  is 
worth  more.  With  that,  and  not  much  else, 
some  have  been  able  to  enjoy  life  and  even  to 
accomplish  something." 

"I  don't  see  how  that  can  be !"  exclaimed 
Stacy,  turning  his  face  to  see  what  Mr. Watson 
was  taking  from  a  large,  square,  flat,  brown 
paper  wrapper. 

"I  have  brought  a  picture  which  I  think 
will  interest  you.  What  do  you  think  of  it  ?  " 
And  the  visitor  placed  the  light  frame  on  the 
book-rest,  at  a  suitable  distance  from  the 
young  man's  eyes. 
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"  'A  RAT-CATCHER  WITH  HIS  DOGS,'  "  said 
Stacy,  reading  the  title  under  it.  "Why, 
that's  capital !  How  good  the  man's  face  is ; 
and  how  full  of  expression  the  dogs'  are! 
John  Carter?"  he  continued,  reading  the 
artist's  name.  "Who  is  he?" 

"I  will  tell  you  something  about  him  and 
his  picture  which  will  interest  you,"  replied 
Mr.  Watson.  "He  was  the  son  of  a  common 
English  laborer,  with  very  little  education, 
and  no  ambition  for  anything  beyond  an  easy 
time  and  little  work,  —  with  no  knowledge 
whatever  of  drawing,  of  art  or  pictures,  — 
until  he  was  past  your  age.  Then  he  set  to 
work  and  made  that  and  other  pictures 
without,  as  you  say,  hands  or  feet." 

"How  could  that  be?"  said  the  wondering 
Stacy. 

"He  was  a  wild  and  reckless  youth,  up  to 
the  age  of  twenty-one.  Then  he  went  one 
night  with  his  companions  to  steal  some 
young  rooks.  While  getting  them,  he  broke 
a  limb  of  a  tree,  and  fell  forty  feet  to  the 
ground." 
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Stacy  turned  his  eyes  with  a  look  of  sad 
intelligence  upon  his  visitor. 

"You  mean  — "  he  said,  in  a  stifled 
voice,  and  paused. 

"Yes,"  said  Mr.  Watson;  "he  was  taken 
up  by  his  companions,  very  much  as  you 
were  by  yours  at  the  gymnasium.  They 
carried  him  home,  and  the  doctor  was  called 
to  him.  It  was  found  that  he  had  sustained 
an  injury  in  the  spine,  and  that  his  entire 
body  was  paralyzed." 

Stacy  remained  for  some  time  very  thought- 
ful; Mr.  Watson  watching  anxiously  to  see 
the  effect  upon  his  mind  of  John  Carter's 
story. 

"I  don't  see  how  he  could  ever  do  that!" 
said  the  youth  at  length,  studying  the  picture. 

"He  did  it  with  his  mouth." 

"With  his  mouth!  Oh,  that  isn't  pos- 
sible!" 

"With  his  mouth,"  Mr.  Watson  repeated, 

cheerfully.     "He   happened   to    hear   of   a 

French  girl  who,  having  lost  the  use  of  her 

hands,  had  amused  herself  with  drawing  by 
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means  of  her  mouth;  and  that  led  him  to 
make  a  similar  attempt.  This  was  about  a 
year  after  his  accident.  He  began  by  copy- 
ing flowers  and  butterflies,  in  water  colors; 
persisting,  in  the  face  of  all  obstacles  and 
discouragements,  until  he  had  not  only 
learned  to  draw,  but  had  developed  a  very 
effective  style  of  his  own.  He  would  make 
an  outline  sketch  of  an  object  with  a  pencil, 
then  with  a  camel's-hair  brush,  in  India  ink, 
work  up  the  drawing  like  a  line  engraving." 

"This  is  an  engraving,  isn't  it?"  Stacy 
asked. 

"No,  it  is  a  photograph  from  the  original 
drawing.  So  you  see  a  precise  copy  of  the 
lines  made  by  John  Carter  with  a  brush  held 
in  his  mouth." 

"It  seems  incredible!  He  must  have 
possessed  wonderful  genius." 

"Whatever  genius  he  had,  he  was  wholly 
unaware  of  it,"  said  Mr.  Watson,  "until  he 
began  to  develop  it  after  his  accident. 
Somebody  has  said  that  genius  is  nothing 
but  industry  and  perseverance ;  and  Carter's 
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case  certainly  tends  to  prove  it.  From  a  wild 
young  fellow  he  became  an  earnest  and 
devoted  student  of  an  art  of  which  he  would 
probably  never  have  known  anything  but 
for  his  fall  from  the  rookery.  He  became 
celebrated,  and  his  pictures  brought  good 
prices.  One  was  purchased  for  the  Queen, 
who  has  it  still." 

"I  know  what  you  think,"  replied  Stacy. 
"  You  think  I  can  do  something  of  the  sort." 

"Think!"  echoed  his  visitor.  "I  know 
you  can!  You  have  a  good  eye  for  form 
and  color;  sympathy,  intelligence,  and  a 
love  of  the  beautiful.  More  than  that,  you 
have  a  will.  I  don't  say  you  can  do  just 
what  John  Carter  did;  but  that  you  can  do 
something  excellent  in  your  own  way,  I 
have  no  doubt  whatever." 

Poor  Stacy,  studying  the  exquisite  work  in 
Carter's  picture,  gave  a  groan  of  despair. 

"Of  course  it  looks  like  a  mountain  to  you 

now,"  said  Mr.  Watson.     "But  remember 

that   every  great   task  is  accomplished  by 

taking  only  one  step  at  a  time.    I  am  going 
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to  leave  the  picture  with  you ;  and  whenever 
you  are  inclined  to  feel  discouraged,  I  want 
you  to  look  at  it,  and  remember  what  was 
achieved  by  John  Carter." 

The  immediate  effect  of  this  visit,  and  of 
the  story  of  the  picture,  was  hardly  what 
Mr.  Watson  could  have  anticipated.  Stacy 
passed  a  terrible  night;  and  in  the  morning 
he  had  not  yet  recovered  from  his  grief  and 
despair.  When  asked  by  his  mother  why 
he  should  feel  so,  after  Mr.  Watson  had 
shown  him  so  much  kindness,  he  replied: — 

"  Don't  you  see  what  his  bringing  me  that 
picture  means?  He  is  convinced  that  I 
shall  never  recover  the  use  of  my  limbs, 
or  he  would  not  have  suggested  such  a  thing 
as  learning  to  draw  with  my  mouth.  What 
do  you  think  ?  Am  I  never  to  stand  on  these 
poor  useless  feet  or  move  my  hands  again?" 

He  was  convulsed  with  agony;  and  his 
mother's  heart  was  too  full  for  her  to  answer 
at  once  his  piteous  appeal.  As  soon  as  she 
could  control  herself  she  said :  — 

"Of  course,  my  poor  boy,  we  still  hope  that 
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you  will  not  always  be  the  helpless  invalid 
you  are  now.  But  you  have  longed  for 
some  occupation;  and  Mr.  Watson  thinks 
you  had  better  have  some  such  thing  to 
exercise  your  mind  and  call  out  your  faculties, 
whether  you  remain  here  for  a  short  or  a  long 
time." 

"He  is  right/'  said  Stacy,  presently  regain- 
ing his  self-possession.  "I  haven't  the  least 
idea  I  can  accomplish  anything ;  but  at  least 
I  can  try,  and  when  I  am  thinking  of  my 
work,  I  shall  not  be  dwelling  on  my  mis- 
fortune." 

He  began  that  day  to  practise  using  a 
pencil  with  his  lips  and  teeth.  How  dis- 
couraging his  first  attempt  must  have  been, 
may  be  seen  by  anybody  who  will  take  the 
trouble  to  write,  or  try  to  write,  the  simplest 
word  in  that  way.  You  will  declare  that  it  is 
impossible;  that  Stacy  Wilmot  could  never 
learn  to  do  it,  and  that  the  story  of  John 
Carter  is  a  myth. 

Yet  Stacy,  by  repeated  trials,  made  prog- 
ress; very  slow,  to  be  sure,  but  steady  and 
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certain.  A  drawing  board  was  fitted  to  his 
chair  in  such  a  way  that  it  could  be  made 
fast  at  the  right  slope,  about  eight  inches 
from  his  face.  On  this  he  practised,  return- 
ing again  and  again  to  the  task  he  as  often 
abandoned  in  despair,  until  he  had  got  to 
make  rude  sketches  and  to  write  legibly. 

Then  a  young  lady,  whom  Mr.  Watson  had 
interested  in  his  case,  volunteered  to  give 
him  occasional  lessons  in  water-colors.  He 
began  by  imitating  flat  copies  of  the  simplest 
flowers,  but  improved  so  fast  under  her 
instruction  that  it  was  not  many  weeks 
before  he  was  able  to  work  directly  from  the 
natural  objects  placed  before  him. 

To  see  him  thus  employed  was  as  interest- 
ing as  it  was  touching.  Of  course  somebody 
had  to  mix  his  paints  for  him,  dip  his  brush 
and  place  the  handle  in  his  mouth.  Adam 
soon  learned  to  do  this  very  well ;  he  would 
then  stand  by  and  watch  the  careful  move- 
ments of  the  patient  head  and  mouth  until 
the  brush  was  to  be  filled  again,  or  washed, 
and  another  color  applied. 
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"How  are  you  getting  on?"  Mr.  Watson 
asked  him,  entering  his  room  on  one  of  his 
cheering  visits. 

"I  hardly  know,"  replied  Stacy,  who  was 
resting  in  his  chair  in  a  rather  disconsolate 
mood.  "The  more  I  learn,  the  more  I  find 
there  is  for  me  to  learn,  and  the  more  dis- 
satisfied I  become  with  everything  I  have 
attempted." 

"That's  the  best  sign  in  the  world!"  the 
visitor  exclaimed.  "It  is  only  plodding 
mediocrity  that  is  ever  satisfied  with  its  first 
efforts.  It  is  the  artist  in  you  that  sees 
your  shortcomings,  and  will  find  a  way  to 
remedy  them  in  time.  Let  me  see  some  of 
your  last  work." 

"Adam,  hand  those  daubs  there  on  the 
bureau,"  said  Stacy. 

He  watched  the  visitor's  face  as  he  exam- 
ined them,  and  saw  with  surprise  that  it 
lighted  up  with  pleasure,  and  that  the  kindly 
eyes  grew  bright  with  joyful  tears. 

"Stacy!"  Mr.  Watson  exclaimed,  with 
an  ardor  that  could  not  have  been  feigned ; 
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"  these  things  astonish  me.  That  wild  rose 
—  why,  it  is  just  wonderful!" 

"Oh I  do  you  think  so?"  said  Stacy, 
quite  overcome  by  this  generous  praise. 
"It  is  such  a  poor  little  thing !  I  got  awfully 
sick  of  it." 

"It  is  not  a  perfect  drawing,  by  any 
means,"  Mr.  Watson  replied.  "But  con- 
sidering the  difficulties  you  have  labored 
under,  and  the  short  time  you  have  been  at 
work,  I  assure  you  it  is  truly  wonderful." 

"You  encourage  me  ever  so  much!"  said 
Stacy,  crying  like  a  child  with  renewed  hope 
and  joy. 

"You  must  let  me  take  these  with  me,  and 
keep  them  a  few  days,"  remarked  the  visitor 
in  parting;  a  proposal  to  which  the  artist, 
after  some  modest  hesitation,  agreed. 

He  heard  no  more  from  Mr.  Watson  or  his 
drawings  for  two  or  three  weeks.  Then  they 
came  back  with  a  piece  of  news  which  aston- 
ished him  more  than  anything  that  had  ever 
before  happened  in  his  life. 

Mr.  Watson  had  exhibited  the  drawings  at 
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the  county  fair,  accompanied  by  a  brief 
account  of  the  manner  in  which  they  were 
made;  they  had  attracted  a  great  deal  of 
attention  and  been  awarded  a  prize. 

It  was  a  small  amount,  to  be  sure,  and 
Stacy  cared  little  for  it,  as  merely  so  much 
money.  But  as  a  recognition  of  his  patient 
and  persistent  efforts,  and  as  a  token  of  what 
he  might  yet  do  toward  perfecting  himself 
in  his  chosen  pursuit,  and  perhaps  earning  a 
livelihood,  it  was  very  precious. 

If  I  am  obliged  to  leave  his  story  incom- 
plete, it  is  because  it  is  no  fiction,  and  I  dare 
not  invent  for  Stacy  Wilmot  a  future  which 
I  yet  feel  sure  he  will  nobly  work  out  for 
himself. 

He  had  practised  with  his  brush  and  pencil 
only  about  a  year  when,  learning  that  some 
of  his  sketches  had  been  shown  to  an  expe- 
rienced dealer  in  pictures,  I  went  to  him  one 
day  and  asked  his  candid  opinion  of  them. 

''They  are  full  of  promise,"  he  replied. 
"That  young  man  will  certainly  succeed." 

Soon  after  this  I  sent  Stacy  a  small  volume 
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of  verses,  and  received  from  him  a  letter 
of  acknowledgment,  so  neatly  and  plainly 
written  that  no  one  who  did  not  know  the 
circumstances  of  his  case  would  have  sus- 
pected that  it  was  done  with  a  pencil  held 
in  the  mouth. 

He  was  at  the  same  time  at  work  upon  some 
holiday  cards  for  a  dealer  in  Boston.  He 
painted  eight.  They  sold  readily  at  a  dollar 
apiece,  and  many  more  would  have  been  dis- 
posed of  in  like  manner  if  they  could  have 
been  obtained. 

This  was  only  last  Christmas.  Stacy  is 
now  only  twenty  years  old;  young  indeed 
for  an  example  of  what  may  be  accomplished 
without  hands  or  feet. 

NOTE.  The  person  whose  story  is  partly 
told,  under  a  fictitious  name,  in  the  fore- 
going sketch,  was  Percy  W.  Hastings,  of 
Lunenburg,  Mass.  The  following  extracts 
from  an  obituary  notice  which  appeared  in 
the  Fitchburg  Sentinel  of  April  23, 1886,  may 
be  read  with  interest  here :  — 
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"The  death  of  this  young  man  demands 
more  than  a  passing  notice.  While  attend- 
ing Gushing  Academy  at  Ashburnham,  in 
the  summer  of  1880,  he  met  with  an  accident 
by  which  instantaneous  paralysis  was  pro- 
duced in  all  portions  of  his  body  below  the 
neck.  A  few  weeks  after  the  accident  he  was 
carefully  removed  to  his  home  in  Lunenburg 
to  die,  his  physicians  predicting  that  he  could 
survive  but  a  short  time  at  best.  But,  al- 
though he  never  recovered  the  use  of  his 
limbs  or  pven  sensation  in  any  portion  of  the 
body  below  the  neck,  he  has  lived  to  the  pres- 
ent time  (about  six  years)  to  enjoy  life  in  a 
measure  and  to  teach  all  who  have  known 
him  a  lesson  of  patient  submission  and 
indomitable  perseverance  beautiful  and  in- 
spiring. Though  helpless  as  a  new-born  babe, 
with  the  necessity  of  having  every  want  sup- 
plied by  the  hands  of  an  attendant,  even  to 
placing  the  food  in  his  mouth  and  the  cup  to 
his  lips,  life  was  sustained  and  comparative 
good  health  maintained  until  about  twenty 
months  since,  when  he  contracted  a  cold 
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which  brought  on  an  affection  of  the  throat 
and  lungs  and  later  brought  him  to  the  end. 
Six  months  from  his  accident  he  was  able  to 
sit  up  in  bed ;  three  months  later  an  '  invalid 
rolling  chair'  was  provided,  which  he  could 
occupy  with  comfort  and  in  which  he  could 
be  taken  about  the  house  and  over  the 
farm.  .  .  . 

"In  the  month  of  May,  1882,  he  was  in- 
duced to  make  an  effort  to  write  with  a  pen- 
cil between  his  teeth,  and  later  to  draw  and 
paint  flower  pictures.  His  first  attempt  suc- 
ceeded so  well  that  a  teacher  was  procured 
for  him,  a  young  lady  of  this  city  volunteer- 
ing her  services;  and  he  soon  developed  re- 
markable talent,  as  his  pictures,  which  he 
sold  all  over  the  country,  give  ample  evi- 
dence. The  story  of  his  unfortunate  acci- 
dent and  of  his  life  up  to  his  successful  pro- 
duction of  paintings  was  told  by  J.  T.  Trow- 
bridge  in  the  Youth's  Companion  in  a  sketch 
entitled  'Without  Hands  or  Feet/  and  ex- 
cited great  interest  and  sympathy  wherever 
read.  In  spite  of  all  his  disabilities,  with  a 
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wonderful  constitution,  with  a  sunny  disposi- 
tion, and  a  beautiful  resignation,  he  had 
really  come  to  enjoy  life  as  well,  perhaps,  as 
the  average  man  or  woman  beset  with  mani- 
fold cares  and  perplexities,  of  which  he  had 
but  few.  .  .  . 

"He  enjoyed  company  and,  although  liv- 
ing in  a  remote  portion  of  the  town,  he  had 
very  frequent  callers,  while  his  correspond- 
ence, much  of  which  was  induced  by  Mr. 
Trowbridge's  story,  was  quite  considerable. 
For  a  long  time  after  his  accident  he  was 
buoyed  up  with  the  hope  that  some  time  he 
would  again  have  the  use  of  his  limbs;  and 
when  the  lapse  of  time  finally  convinced  him 
(as  it  long  before  had  convinced  others)  that 
there  was  no  hope,  he  courageously  accepted 
the  situation  and  thereafter  seemed  disposed 
to  get  all  the  good  possible  out  of  his  life 
while  it  should  last. " 
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I  HAIN'T  nothin'  agin'  boys,  as  sich. 
They're  a  necessary  part  o'  creation,  I 
s'pose  —  like  a  good  many  disagreeable 
things!  But  deliver  me!  I'd  ruther  bring 
up  a  family  of  nine  gals,  any  day  in  the 
year,  with  cats  and  dogs  throw'd  in,  than 
one  boy. 

Gittin'  fish-hooks  intew  their  jacket  pock- 
ets, to  stick  in  yer  fingers  washin'-days ! 
Gals  don't  carry  fish-hooks  in  their  jacket 
pockets.  Tearin'  their  trousis,  a-climbin' 
fences!  perfec'ly  reekless!  an'  then,  patch! 
patch!  Gals  don't  tear  their  trousis 
a-climbin'  fences. 

Kiverin'  the  floor  with  whiddlin's  soon 
as  ever  you've  got  nicely  slicked  up !  an' 
then  down  must  come  the  broom  an'  dust- 
pan agin;  an'  I  remember  once,  when  I 
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kep'  house  for  Uncle  Amos,  I  had  the  Dorkis 
S'iety  to  tea,  an'  I'd  been  makin'  a  nice  dish 
o'  cream  toast,  an'  we  was  waitin'  for  the 
minister  —  blessed  soul !  —  he  mos'  gener'ly 
dropped  in  to  tea  when  the  S'iety  met,  an'  he 
never  failed  when  'twas  to  our  house,  he  was 
so  fond  o'  my  cream  toast  —  an'  bimeby  he 
come  in  —  an'  when  everybody  was  ready, 
I  run  an'  ketched  up  the  things  from  the 
kitchen  hairth,  where  I'd  left  'em  to  keep 
warm,  an'  put  'em  ontew  the  table,  and  we 
drawed  up  our  chairs,  an'  got  quiet,  an'  I 
never  noticed  anything  was  out  o'  the  way, 
till  bimeby,  jes's  the  minister  —  blessed 
soul !  —  was  a-askin'  the  blessin',  I  kind  o' 
opened  one  corner  of  my  eye  to  see  how  the 
table  looked  —  for  I  prided  myself  on  my 
table  —  when  I  declare  to  goodness,  if  I 
didn't  think  I  should  go  right  through  the 
top  of  the  house !  For  there  was  the  great, 
splendid,  elegant,  nice  dish  o'  cream  toast 
stuccoted  all  over  with  pine  whiddlin's! 
right  between  the  blazin'  candles,  Lucindy'd 
put  on  jes'  as  we  was  a-settin'  down. 
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Ye  see,  I'd  poured  the  cream  over  the 
toast  the  last  thing  when  I  set  it  by  the  fire, 
an'  never  noticed  Hezekier  in  the  corner 
a-whiddlin'  out  his  canew  —  I  should  say 
canew!  Why,  that  'air  cream  toast  was 
like  a  foamin'  cataract  kivered  by  a  fleet  of 
canews,  where  the  whiddlin's  was  curled  up 
on't,  capsized,  stickin'  up  eend-ways  an7 
every  which  way,  enough  to  make  a  decent 
housekeeper  go  intew  fits !  An'  I  thought  I 
should!  I  thought  I  never  could  keep  still, 
an'  set  through  the  good  man's  blessin'  in 
this  world! 

I  shet  my  eyes,  an'  tried  to  keep  my  mind 
ontew  things  speritooal,  but  I  couldn't  for 
my  life  think  of  anything  but  the  pesky 
whiddlin's  in  the  toast  —  an'  how  was  I  ever 
goin'  to  snatch  it  off'm  the  table  an'  out  o' 
sight,  the  minute  the  blessin'  was  through, 
an'  'fore  the  minister  —  blessed  soul !  —  or 
anybody  had  their  eyes  open  to  the  material 
things  —  for  right  ontew  the  tail  of  the  Amen, 
ye  know,  comp'ny  will  kind  o'  look  'round, 
hopeful  and  comf'table,  to  see  what  creatur' 
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comforts  is  put  afore  'em.    But  I  watched 
my  chance. 

I  knowed  perty  well  the  way  he  mos' 
gener'ly  allers  tapered  off,  an'  soon's  ever 
that  long-hankered-for  Amen  come  out, 
I  jumped  like  a  cat  at  a  mouse,  had  that  'air 
toast  off'm  the  table,  whisked  it  into  the 
pantry,  picked  the  whiddlin's  out  with  my 
thumb  an'  finger,  give  that  Hezekier  a  good 
smart  box  on  the  ear,  as  a  foretaste  of  what 
was  in  store  for  him  when  the  comp'ny  was 
gone,  an'  had  it  back  ontew  the  table  agin, 
all  serene  an'  beautiful,  only  I  noticed  Miss 
Bumblewick  —  she's  got  eyes  like  a  lynx,  an' 
she  was  dreffle  jealous  of  my  housekeepin'  — 
she'd  seen  suthin' !  she  looked  awful  queer 
an'  puzzled!  an'  I  was  mortified  tew  death 
when  the  minister  —  blessed  soul !  —  a-eatin 
of  his  slice,  took  suthin'  tough  out  of  his 
mouth,  and  laid  it  careful  under  the  side  of 
his  plate.  He  was  a  wonderful  perlite  man, 
an'  not  a  soul  in  the  world  'sides  me  an'  him 
ever  'spected  he'd  been  chorrin'  ontew  a  pine 
whiddlin ' ! 
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That's  jest  a  specimint  o'  that  'air  Heze- 
kier.  His  excuse  allers  was,  he  didn't  mean 
ter  dew  it.  Once  his  pa  give  him  about  tew 
quarts  o'  seed-corn  in  a  bucket,  an'  told  him 
to  put  it  to  soak  —  his  pa  gener'ly  soaked  his 
seed-corn  for  plantin';  he  said  it  come  up 
so  much  quicker.  Hezekier,  he  took  the 
bucket,  but  he  was  tew  lazy  to  git  any  water, 
so  he  jest  ketched  up  the  fust  thing  come 
handy,  which  happened  to  be  a  jug  o'  rum, 
an'  poured  it  all  intew  the  corn,  an'  then  went 
to  flyin'  his  kite  —  he  had  the  kite  fever  that 
year,  an'  the  trees  was  jest  full  of  tails  an' 
strings,  an'  there  was  one  skeleton  I  remember 
left  hangin'  in  the  big  pear-tree  all  winter  — • 
made  me  so  provoked! 

Wai,  that  arternoon,  his  pa  was  a-goin' 
through  the  woodshed,  an'  he  kep'  snuffin', 
snuffin',  till  bimeby  says  he,  "Melissy,"  says 
he,  "what  under  the  canopy  ye  been  doin' 
with  rum?"  says  he.  Of  course  I  hadn't 
been  doin'  nothin'  with  rum,  only  smellin' 
on't  for  the  last  half-hour  —  I  detest  the 
stuff !  —  but  we  put  our  noses  together  an' 
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follered  up  the  scent,  and  there  was  that 
corn ! 

"Now,  Amos,"  says  I,  "I  hope  to  gracious 
goodness  you'll  give  that  boy  a  good  tunin' 
—  for  he's  jest  sufferin'  for  it!"  says  I. 

But  Hezekier  he  screamed: — 

"No,  I  ain't!  I  shall  be  sufferin'  if  ye 
give  it  tew  me ! "  says  he.  "I  seen  pa  drinkin' 
out  o'  the  jug,  an'  thought  'twa'n't  nothin' 
but  water !"  says  he. 

An'  his  pa  jest  kinder  winked  to  me,  an' 
scolded  and  threatened  a  little,  an'  then  drove 
off  to  town,  tellin'  Hezekier  to  toe  the  mark 
an'  jest  look  sharp  arter  things,  or  he'd  give 
him  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John,  when 
he  got  hum.  That  was  a  sayin'  of  his'n  — 

"  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  an'  John, 
Take  a  stick  an'  tuck  it  on ! " 

But  sayin'  was  all  it  ever  amounted  tew; 
which  never'd  a-been  my  way  to  bring  up 
a  boy,  you  may  depend  on  that ! 

Wai,  Hezekier  was  perty  quiet  that  arter- 
noon,  which  I  noticed  it,  for  gener'ly,  if  he 
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wa'n't  makin'  a  noise  to  drive  ye  distracted, 
ye  might  be  sure  he  was  up  to  some  wus 
mischief;  an'  bimeby  think  says  I  to  my- 
self, think  says  I,  "Now  what  under  the 
canopy  can  that  Hezekier  be  up  tew 
now!"  think  says  I;  for  I  hadn't  heered 
him  blow  his  squawker,  nor  pound  on  a 
tin  pan,  nor  pull  the  cat's  tail,  nor  touch 
off  his  cannon,  nor  bounce  his  ball  agin' 
the  house,  nor  screech,  nor  break  a  glass, 
nor  nothin',  for  all  of  five  minutes;  an' 
I  was  a-wonderin',  when  perty  soon  he 
comes  into  the  house  of  his  own  accord, 
a-lookin'  kinder  scaret  and  meechin';  an' 
says  he,  "Aunt  Melissy,"  says  he,  "I'm 
a-feared  there's  suthin'  the  matter  with 
them  'air  turkeys,"  says  he. 

"The  turkeys!"  says  I.  "What  in  the 
name  o'  goodness  can  be  the  matter  with 
them?"  says  I. 

Says  he,  "I  don'o,"  says  he;  "but  I  guess 
ye  better  come  out  an'  look,"  says  he  —  so 
innercent ! 

I  did  go  out  an'  look ;  an'  there  behind  the 
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woodshed  was  all  them  seven  turkeys,  the 
hull  caboodle  of  'em,  ol'  gobbler  an'  all,  only 
one  hen  turkey  was  a-settin',  an'  another  was 
off  with  a  brood  o'  chicks  —  lucky  for  them ! 
—  all  keeled  over  an'  stretched  out  on  the 
ground,  a  sight  to  behold! 

" Massy  goodness  sakes  alive!"  says  I, 
"what's  been  an'  gone  an'  killed  off  all  the 
turkeys?"  says  I. 

Says  he,  "I  don'o',  'thout  it's  suthin' 
they've  e't,"  says  he. 

"E't!"  says  I.  "What  you  been  givin' 
on  'em  to  eat,  for  goodness  sakes?"  says 
I. 

"Nothin',"  says  he,  "only  that  corn  that 
was  sp'ilt  for  plantin';  I  tho't  'twas  too 
bad  to  have  it  all  wasted,  so  I  fed  it  to  the 
turkeys,"  says  he. 

"Fed  it  to  the  turkeys!"  says  I.  "An7 
you've  jest  killed  'em,  every  blessed  one ! 
An'  what'll  yer  pa  say  now?"  says  I. 

"I  didn't  mean  ter!"  says  he. 

"I'd  didn't  mean  ter  ye,  if  ye  was  my 
boy!"  says  I.    "Now  ketch  holt  and  help 
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me  pick  their  feathers  off  an'  dress  'em  for 
market,  fust  thing  —  for  that's  all  the  poor 
critters  is  good  for  now,"  says  I  —  "so 
much  for  yer  plaguy  nonsense!" 

He  sprung  tew  perty  smart,  for  once, 
an'  Lucindy  she  helped,  an'  we  jest  stripped 
them  'air  turkeys  jest  as  naked  as  any  fowls 
ever  ye  see,  'fore  singein'  —  all  but  their 
heads,  an'  I  was  jest  a-goin'  to  cut  off  the 
old  gobbler's  —  I'd  got  it  ontew  the  choppin' 
block,  and  raised  the  axe,  when  he  kinder 
give  a  wiggle,  an'  squawked! 

Jest  then  Lucindy,  she  spoke  up:  "Oh, 
Aunt  Melissy!  there's  one  a-kickin'!"  says 
she.  I  jest  dropped  that  'air  gobbler,  an' 
the  axe  —  come  perty  nigh  cuttin'  my  toes 
off !  —  an'  looked,  and  there  was  one  or  tew 
more  a-kickin'  by  that  time;]  for  if  you'll 
believe  me,  not  one  o'  them  turkeys  was 
dead  at  all,  only  dead  drunk  from  the  rum 
in  the  corn!  an'  it  wa'n't  many  minutes 
'fore  every  one  'o  them  poor,  naked,  ridic- 
'lous  critters  was  up,  staggerin'  'round, 
lookin'  dizzy  an'  silly  enough,  massy  knows ! 
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While  that  Hezekier!  he  couldn't  think  o' 
no  thin'  else  to  dew,  but  jest  to  keel  over  on 
the  grass  an'  roll  an'  kick  an'  screech,  like 
all  possessed!  For  my  part,  I  couldn't  see 
nothin'  under  the  canopy  to  laugh  at.  I 
pitied  the  poor  naked,  tipsy  things,  an'  set 
to  work  that  very  arternoon,  a-makin'  little 
jackets  for  'em  to  wear;  an'  then  that  boy 
had  to  go  intew  conniptions  agin,  when  he 
seen  'em  with  their  jackets  on.  An'  if  you'll 
believe  it,  his  pa,  he  laughed  tew  —  so  fool- 
ish !  —  an'  jes'  said  to  Hezekier :  "Didn't  ye 
know  no  better'n  to  go  an  give  corn  soaked 
in  rum  to  the  turkeys?"  says  he,  an'  then 
kinder  winked  to  me  out  o'  t'other  side  of  his 
face;  an'  that's  every  speck  of  a  whippin' 
that  boy  got ! 

But  law  sakes!  he  wa'n't  a  mite  wus'n 
other  boys.  There's  that  Haynes  boy  — 
Larkey  Haynes;  father  a  good  sober-goin' 
church-member;  mother  one  o'  the  nicest 
housekeepers  —  makes  the  nicest  riz  biscuit 
I  ever  eat  anywheres  away  from  hum;  I 
shouldn't  be  ashamed  on  'em  myself;  gals 
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quiet  an'  well-behaved  as  need  be  —  but 
that  Larkey ! 

He  had  a  pet  lamb  once,  that  he'd  larn't 
to  run  at;  you'd  only  to  hold  up  a  hand- 
kerchief, an'  flutter  it  —  so  —  an'  that  lamb 
he'd  come  full  chisel,  an'  bunt  right  through 
the  handkerchief  intew  anything  behind 
it  —  made  no  difference  to  him,  if  'was  a 
meetin'-house. 

Bimeby  it  got  to  be  suthin'  more'n  a 
lamb  —  it  was  a  male  sheep  —  a  gre't, 
strong,  horned  critter,  that  nobody'd  want 
to  be  behind  the  handkerchief  tew  times 
when  he  run  to  bunt  it. 

Once  Elder  Barstow  was  a-stoppin'  to 
the  Hayneses.  Elder  wa'n't  a  very  good 
man,  some  folks  thought.  Terrible  long 
and  loud  on  a  sermon  or  a  prayer!  but  he 
was  a  master  hand  for  a  trade,  for  all  that, 
an'  he'd  cheat  ye  out  o'  yer  eye-teeth  any 
day  in  the  week  —  so  folks  said ;  tho'  the 
Hayneses  kinder  believed  in  him,  all  but 
Larkey  —  he  hated  the  sight  of  him!  — 
an'  he  mos'  gener'ly  allers  stopped  to 
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the  Hayneses,  when  he  come  that  way 
to  preach. 

One  time,  as  uzhil,  when  they'd  drawed 
back  their  chairs  for  family  worship,  arter 
breakfast,  the  elder  was  invited  to  lead  in 
prayer,  an'  he  was  lengthy  as  uzhil;  it  was 
along  in  summer,  an'  a  busy  time  'ith  the 
farm  folks,  but  that  never  made  the  leastest 
mite  o'  difference  with  the  elder. 

It  was  perty  hot  in  the  kitchen;  but  he'd 
looked  out  a  comf 'table  place  for  himself; 
he'd  sot  his  chair  over  agin'  the  suller-door, 
which  was  open;  an'  the  outside  door  was 
open  tew ;  an'  he  was  a-kneelin'  on  his  chair, 
with  his  face  to  the  suller,  an'  his  back  to  the 
outside  door,  a-prayin'  away,  when  that 
Larkey  —  'twas  jest  a  boy's  trick !  —  he 
looked  out,  an'  seen  the  pet  sheep  in  the 
yard.  The  sheep  seen  Larkey  'bout  the  same 
time;  an'  of  course,  sheep  wa'n't  to  blame; 
he  didn't  know  no  better'n  to  be  lookin'  for 
fun  in  prayer  time.  But  Larkey  —  clear 
boy,  for  all  the  world  1  —  soon  as  ever  he  seen 
the  sheep,  he  jest  whisked  out  his  handker- 
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chief,  and  shook  it  kinder  as  if  to  shake  it  out 
'fore  wipin'  his  eyes  over  suthin'  affectin' 
in  the  prayer  —  shook  it  right  behind  the 
Elder's  back ! 

Nuff  said !  in  come  that  rampageous,  un- 
conscionable beast,  right  intew  the  kitchen, 
head  down,  tail  up  —  rattle !  clatter !  Jehu- 
to-split  !  —  jest  think  what  an  interruption 
to  the  family  devotions !  —  straight  to  the 
handkerchief  an'  the  kneelin'  Elder !  So  un- 
expected !  There  was  a  crash  an'  a  scramble, 
an'  the  Elder  an'  his  chair,  an'  the  horned 
critter,  went  rattlety-bang,  thumpety-bump, 
down  the  suller  stairs! 

Mr.  Haynes,  he  looked  up  jest  in  time  to 
see  the  chair-legs,  an'  the  Elder's  boots,  an' 
the  critter's  hind  tail,  shoot  out  o'  sight,  an' 
he  made  a  rush  arter  'em,  'spectin'  much  as 
could  be  the  Elder's  neck  was  broke.  But, 
strange  to  say,  he  wa'n't  much  hurt,  only  in 
his  feelin's  an'  his  wig  —  which  he'd  gone 
head-foremost  intew  a  firkin  o'  lard,  an'  when 
they  pulled  him  out,  there  his  wig  stuck  — 
he  was  bald  as  a  punkin !  He  said  he  owed 
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his  mortal  salvation  to  the  care  o'  Providence 
an  that  'air  soft  lard. 

Now,  all  his  folks  done  to  that  Larkey 
was  jest  to  laf !  Guess  there'd  a-been  suthin' 
'sides  laffin  if  he'd  been  my  boy ! 
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PROLOGUE 

I  BELIEVE  it  is  not  often  that  a  writer  is 
confronted  by  a  character  out  of  one  of  his 
own  fictions.  But  that  is  what  happened 
to  me  once. 

That  the  story  was  not  altogether  fiction, 
however,  I  must  explain  at  the  outset. 
For  the  leading  incident  in  it  I  was  in- 
debted to  an  old  friend,  who  was  himself  an 
unconscious  agent  in  the  little  drama.  What 
he  told  me  interested  me  so  much,  that  I 
gathered  all  the  facts  in  the  case  I  conven- 
iently could,  turned  them  over  in  my  mind, 
and  wrote  out  the  narrative  briefly,  touching 
in  a  fictitious  coloring,  with  guesses  at  the 
truth  when  the  truth  itself  could  not  be  ascer- 
tained. It  was  published  in  a  periodical, 
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which  conveyed  it  to  several  hundred  thou- 
sand readers,  by  the  most  of  whom  it  was 
no  doubt  soon  forgotten. 

I  had  half  forgotten  it  myself,  when, 
several  years  later,  I  was  reminded  of  it  in 
a  rather  dramatic  fashion. 

While  passing  a  few  days  at  a  hotel  in  San 
Francisco,  on  several  occasions  I  observed 
the  eyes  of  a  fellow-guest  following  me  with 
a  shy  and  wistful  expression.  He  had  a 
short  and  rather  slight  figure,  dressed  in  a 
serviceable  suit  of  gray,  and  a  quiet,  retiring 
manner,  with  nothing  noticeable  about  him 
except  the  said  eyes,  which  were  a  dark 
hazel,  and  a  pair  of  remarkably  fine,  dark 
eyebrows.  In  the  great  dining-hall,  in  the 
reading-room,  or  whenever  we  chanced  to 
meet,  there  were  those  eyes,  generally  just 
looking  away  from  me,  if  I  happened  to 
turn  and  catch  their  glance. 

I  felt  that  a  person  who  regarded  a  stranger 
so    persistently   must    have    something   he 
wished  to  say  to  him;  and  one  evening  I 
gave  him  an  opportunity  to  say  it. 
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Leaving  the  dining-room,  I  paused  at  the 
entrance  to  receive  my  hat  from  the  colored 
waiter,  who  always  took  it  from  me  when 
I  went  in,  and  held  it  ready  for  me  when 
he  saw  me  coming  out,  as  he  never  failed  to 
do  with  the  hats  of  hundreds  of  guests  who 
passed  in  and  out  there  daily. 

This  time  he  held  out  two  hats,  one  in 
each  polite  hand.  They  were  both  of  soft 
felt,  rather  broad  as  to  brim,  and  light 
brown  as  to  color,  and  so  nearly  alike  that 
I  should  have  taken  without  question  which- 
ever he  chose  to  give  me. 

''This  one  is  yours,  sah,"  he  said,  as  he 
saw  me  hesitate  a  moment. 

"Right,  William,"  I  said;  "you  are  right 
every  time.  But  tell  me  how  you  know." 

"I  can't  tell  you  jes'  how  it  is,  sah;  but 
I  knows  every  hat  I  once  takes  in  my  hand, 
and  every  face  that  comes  into  this  do'," 
he  answered,  with  a  pleased,  confident  smile. 
"I  knows  your  face,  sah,  and  I  knows  this 
other  gentleman's  face." 

"But  suppose  we  should  both  declare  you 
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are  mistaken  about  the  hats ;  what  would  you 
say?" 

"I  ain't  sho'  what  I  might  say,  sah;  for 
I  wouldn't  wish  to  be  unpolite.  But  I 
should  have  my  'pinion  all  the  same,  sah," 
replied  the  affably  smiling  William. 

Meanwhile  I  had  glanced  at  the  owner 
of  the  second  hat,  and  discovered  with  a 
thrill  of  interest  that  he  was  also  the  owner 
of  the  eyes  I  had  perceived  watching  me. 

"That  fellow  has  a  wonderful  memory  of 
faces,"  I  remarked  to  him  as  we  walked  out 
together  into  the  corridor. 

As  yet  he  had  not  spoken;  he  had  taken 
his  hat  mechanically,  and  heard  with  an 
absent-minded  air  my  conversation  with 
William. 

"Yes,"  he  now  replied;  "and  —  speaking 
of  faces  —  I  suppose  I  ought  to  apologize 
for  staring  at  yours  —  almost  as  if  I  had 
never  seen  a  face  before!"  he  added,  with 
an  embarrassed  laugh.  "But  the  truth  is, 
I  have  a  reason  for  my  rudeness." 

A  pause  followed,  which  I  filled  up  by 
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better  worth  staring  at;  but  he  took  no 
notice  of  this  opening  for  a  compliment. 

"You  were  pointed  out  to  me,"  he  said, 
"when  you  were  here  two  weeks  ago;  but 
the  next  day  you  went  off  with  your  party  to 
Monterey.  I  was  sorry  then  I  had  missed 
the  chance  of  making  your  acquaintance. 
I  had  known  of  you  so  long  —  "  He  inter- 
rupted himself,  and  added,  "I  suppose  you 
are  tired  to  death  of  hearing  people  talk  to 
you  about  your  stories." 

"Well,  no,  not  quite;  I  still  live,"  I  re- 
plied, assuming  the  smile  with  which  I 
usually  parry  such  remarks  as  I  expected 
were  coming. 

We  had  stopped  in  the  great  lounging 
room  of  the  hotel,  and  stood  facing  each  other 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  scattered  groups 
of  guests.  He  had  his  hat  behind  him,  and 
as  he  looked  up  at  me,  his  bright  eyes  were 
moist  and  beaming  with  pleasant  excite- 
ment. 

"There's  one  story  of  yours,"  he  began; 
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and  I  remember  hoping  he  wouldn't  turn 
out  to  be  one  of  those  ardent  admirers  who 
wish  to  tell  an  author  how  much  they  have 
enjoyed  some  particular  work  of  his,  which 
not  unfrequently  proves  to  be  one  he  didn't 
write  at  all,  and  wouldn't  have  written  if 
he  could.  It  is  so  awkward  to  be  praised 
for  somebody  else's  performance ! 

But  I  was  quickly  relieved  on  that  point, 

"A  story  I  was  so  much  struck  with  when 
I  first  read  it,"  he  said,  "that  I  have  always 
wanted  to  find  out  how  it  came  to  be  written." 

"How  so?"  I  queried. 

He  put  on  his  hat,  looked  down  a  moment 
with  his  eyes  hidden,  then  looked  up  again 
with  a  smile,  and  said:  — 

"The  circumstances  in  it  were  so  much 
like  some  that  once  actually  happened,  that 
I  wondered  how  you  got  at  them.  The 
story  was  about  'Little  Josh';  do  you 
remember  it?" 

"'Little  Josh'!"  I  exclaimed.  "Very 
well  indeed  I  remember  it !  And  you  are 
right;  it  was  no  invention.  If  it  had  been 
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I  might  have  forgotten  it  long  ago.     'Little 
Josh,  the  Convict.'" 

"That's  it,"  said  he,  with  a  quick  nod. 

"I'll  tell  you  how  I  got  at  the  facts," 
I  replied,  "if  you  will  then  tell  me  what 
more  you  know  about  them.  You  remember 
there  was  a  sofa-bed  that  figured  in  the 
story?" 

He  gave  another  short  nod,  but  said 
nothing. 

"I  had  the  main  incident  from  the  senior 
member  of  the  Charlestown  firm  for  whom 
the  sofa  was  manufactured  in  the  Massachu- 
setts State  Prison.  Then  I  interviewed  the 
lady  and  her  husband  to  whose  house  it  was 
sent." 

"I  understand,"  he  said.  "But  there  are 
some  things  in  the  story  which  even  they 
did  not  know ;  how  he  —  Little  Josh  —  how 
he  felt,  almost  his  very  thoughts!" 

"That  is  simple,"  I  said.  "In  writing  the 
story  I  put  myself  in  his  place.  But  how  do 
you  know  they  were  his  very  thoughts  ?" 

He  answered  quietly :  — 
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"I  am  Little  Josh." 

I  started  back,  regarding  him  with  as- 
tonishment and  incredulity.  In  my  im- 
agination 'Little  Josh'  had  never  been 
anything  but  a  boy;  and  here  stood  before 
me  a  man  of  middle  age,  with  streaks  of 
gray  in  his  hair. 

"I  have  hesitated  a  good  deal  about  telling 
you  so,"  he  went  on;  "but  you  treated  me 
so  kindly  in  the  story,  I  felt  sure  you  would 
understand  me.  And  I  thought  you  would 
be  interested  to  know  who  I  am." 

His  embarrassment  was  gone,  and  his 
eyes  met  mine  with  an  altogether  frank 
and  truthful  expression. 

' '  Interested  ?  "  I  said .  ' '  It  is  astounding ! 
it  is  incredible !  You  —  my  '  Little  Josh '  ?  " 

"Yours,  if  you  wish  to  claim  me,"  he  an- 
swered with  a  nervous  laugh. 

"I  say  mine,"  I  replied,  "because  I 
named  you  in  the  story;  and  at  this  dis- 
tance of  time  it  almost  seems  as  if  I  imag- 
ined you.  Are  you  quite  sure,"  I  said,  my 
surprise  and  excitement  taking  a  facetious 
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turn,  "quite  sure  you  are  not  a  fictitious 
character?" 

"  Perhaps  I  am  more  or  less  fictitious  — 
and  that  accounts  for  it  I"  he  said,  laughing 
again;  "it  sometimes  seems  as  if  that  part 
of  my  life  was  unreal.  But "  —  his  smile 
grew  serious  —  "I  can't  accuse  you  or  any- 
body else  of  inventing  it.  You  didn't  tell 
all  you  might  have  told,  by  any  means.  If 
I  could  talk  with  you  confidentially  half  an 
hour—" 

"Half  an  hour?  half  the  night!"  I  ex- 
claimed, taking  him  by  the  arm,  and  leading 
him  away. 

Thus  was  formed  one  of  the  most  singular 
friendships  of  my  life.  If  I  had  any  real 
doubts  as  to  his  identity,  they  were  soon 
dispelled,  when  he  sat  down  with  me  that 
evening  in  my  room  at  the  Palace  Hotel, 
and  talked  of  the  events  of  that  earlier 
day  as  only  one  who  had  experienced  them 
could  have  talked. 

I  then  resolved  that  I  would  some  time 
tell  his  story  anew,  embodying  the  addi- 
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tional  incidents  he  gave  me.  But  I  have 
never  yet  found  a  fit  occasion  for  doing  so ; 
and  if  I  should  do  so  now,  I  fear  the  result 
might  be  a  longer  story  merely,  and  not 
perhaps  a  better  one. 

So,  with  this  Prologue,  I  conclude  to  retell 
here,  as  it  was  first  told,  the  tale  of  "  Little 
Josh." 
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LITTLE  Josh  was  the  youngest  of  the 
prisoners. 

He  had  been  convicted  of  burglary  when 
he  was  only  sixteen,  and  sentenced  to 
serve  the  State  for  two  years  in  yonder 
huge  stone  building  with  iron-grated  win- 
dows. The  first  fourteen  months  of  his 
term  had  expired,  and  he  had  only  ten 
months  more  to  serve,  when  a  plan  was 
contrived  for  his  escape. 

Josh  was  a  favorite,  not  only  with  his 
keepers,  but  with  the  rough  men,  the  old, 
hardened  convicts  with  whom  his  lot  was 
cast.  Their  sullen  and  reckless  hearts  soft- 
ened with  pity  at  the  sight  of  this  bright 
young  lad,  fallen  so  early  into  the  evil  ways, 
of  which  they  knew,  from  sorrowful  experi- 
ence, all  the  misery  and  all  the  snares. 

The  fact  that  he  came  from  a  good  family, 
had  a  delicate  complexion  and  refined 
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manners,  did  not  prejudice  them  against  him ; 
for  little  Josh  did  not  set  himself  above  any- 
body. Having  gone  the  course  of  these  bad 
men,  he  accepted  them  as  his  brethren,  and 
had  a  pleasant,  sympathizing  look  for  the 
most  bleared  and  brutal  countenance  among 
them  all. 

There  was,  of  course,  no  open  communica- 
tion permitted  between  him  and  his  fellow- 
prisoners.  He  had  his  solitary  cell,  where  he 
ate  his  lonely  meals  of  coarse  prison  fare; 
where  he  was  barred  in  at  night,  and  where 
he  passed  dreary  hours,  thinking  his  wretched 
thoughts.  Twice  a  day  he  was  marched  with 
the  other  prisoners  to  the  workshop,  where, 
under  the  sharp  eye  of  an  overseer,  he  worked 
at  his  trade  in  that  utter  silence  which  appears 
so  strange  and  so  depressing  to  the  casual 
visitor. 

Yet,  though  no  word  was  ever  spoken,  there 
was  often  a  silent  understanding  between 
the  convicts,  unsuspected  by  the  overseers, 
under  whose  very  eyes  they  worked. 

The  labor  of  the  State  convicts  was  let 
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out  by  contract  to  manufacturing  firms; 
and  a  number  of  honest  callings  were  repre- 
sented within  the  prison  walls.  Little  Josh 
worked  in  the  furniture  department.  His 
business  was  upholstery,  which  useful  trade 
he  had  been  set  to  learn  the  day  after  his 
arrival. 

There  were  fifteen  or  twenty  men  in  his 
room,  all  busily  employed  turning  out  stuffed 
chairs,  lounges,  and  sofas,  for  the  well-known 
firm  of  Woods  &  Co. 

Little  Josh  had  worked  industriously  at 
this  trade  fourteen  months,  and  was  getting 
to  be  a  skilful  mechanic,  when  a  dreadful 
homesickness  seized  upon  him,  —  though 
he  had  no  home,  —  a  longing  to  get  out  of 
prison,  back  to  his  old  associates. 

The  ten  months  before  him  seemed  infi- 
nitely longer  than  the  fourteen  that  were 
already  past;  and  to  solace  himself  he  lay 
awake  nights,  and  mused  over  his  tasks 
during  the  day,  feeding  his  imagination  with 
schemes  of  escape,  not  one  of  which,  he  knew 
well  enough,  could  ever  be  carried  out.  This 
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feeling  of  the  boy  imparted  itself,  somehow, 
to  his  comrades  in  the  work-room;  and  it 
came  to  be  a  settled  thing  with  them  that 
little  Josh  was  by  some  chance,  and  with 
their  assistance,  going  to  escape  from  prison. 

At  last  the  chance  came.  A  sofa-bed  had 
been  made  to  order  for  one  of  Woods  &  Co.'s 
customers,  and  was  ready  for  delivery.  In 
the  space  under  the  seat,  left  for  the  bed 
clothing,  there  was  just  room  to  accommo- 
date a  small  person, —  say  a  boy  about  the 
size  of  Josh,  lying  flat ;  —  and  it  was  fully 
understood  by  at  least  half  a  dozen  of  the 
convicts,  that  when  that  piece  of  furniture 
went  out  of  the  prison,  their  little  favorite 
was,  if  possible,  to  go  with  it. 

It  was  near  the  hour  for  closing  the  work- 
shop, when  the  furniture  wagon,  one  Feb- 
ruary afternoon,  drove  into  the  yard,  and 
the  sofa-bed  was  called  for.  The  very  time 
of  day  seemed  to  favor  the  enterprise.  It 
was  growing  dusky  in  the  furniture  room, 
and  night,  the  friend  of  the  fugitive,  was  fast 
coming  on. 
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"And  now,  you  men,  load  up  this  sofa- 
bed,  and  be  quick  about  it !"  cried  the  over- 
seer; and  instantly  there  was  a  rush  to  obey 
the  order. 

"Not  so  many  of  you!"  he  exclaimed,  as 
seven  or  eight  men  crowded  around  the  sofa- 
bed,  making  an  unnecessary  bustle. 

At  that  moment  the  noise  of  a  scuffle  was 
heard  in  another  part  of  the  room.  Two  men 
had  seized  hold  of  some  article,  which  both 
pretended  to  claim,  and  were  struggling  for 
it.  This  was  merely  a  ruse,  intended  to 
direct  the  overseer's  attention  from  the  real 
business  in  hand;  and  it  succeeded. 

By  the  time  the  struggle  was  ended,  and 
the  two  men  had  been  marked  for  punish- 
ment (they  had  cheerfully  taken  that  risk 
for  the  little  favorite's  sake),  Josh  had  been 
hustled  into  the  sofa-bed,  and  the  men  who 
crowded  round  to  hide  the  manoeuvre  had 
dispersed,  all  except  four,  who  quietly  car- 
ried the  heavy  piece  of  furniture  to  the 
prison  yard,  and  loaded  it  into  the  wagon. 

More  than  one  heart  in  the  breasts  of 
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those  hardened  men  beat  with  anxious  glad- 
ness as  the  wagon  was  heard  to  drive  away, 
and  the  success  of  the  little  stratagem  seemed 
sure.  Perfect  order  had  been  restored,  and 
the  overseer  was  too  much  excited  over  the 
breach  of  discipline  in  the  two  scufflers,  to 
think  of  counting  heads  after  the  departure 
of  the  sofa-bed,  or  to  notice  the  absence  of 
his  youngest  prisoner. 

The  secret  could  not,  however,  be  long 
kept.  The  time  for  closing  the  shops  arrived, 
and  the  overseer  of  the  furniture  department, 
marshalling  his  men  for  the  march  back  to 
the  prison  wards,  discovered  that  one  was 
missing.  It  was  little  Josh. 
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THE  alarm  was  immediately  sounded  —  a 
prisoner  had  escaped !  The  men,  on  being 
questioned,  kept  sullen  silence;  and  eight 
more  had  marks  put  against  their  names, 
which  meant  that  they  were  to  be  reported 
for  discipline,  —  a  thing  they  had  all  ex- 
pected, and  which  they  cared  little  for,  now 
that  Josh  was  outside  the  prison  walls. 

The  overseer  declared  that  there  could 
have  been  but  one  way  of  escape,  —  the  boy 
had  gone  out  in  the  sofa-bed.  That  was  a 
clew  which  might  lead  to  his  recapture. 

But  fortune  favored  little  Josh.  When  the 
officer  sent  in  pursuit  reached  the  furniture 
store,  they  found  it  closed,  and  after  they 
had  lost  a  good  deal  of  time  hunting  up  the 
proprietors,  they  learned  that  the  sofa-bed 
had  not  been  taken  to  the  warehouse  at  all, 
but  had  been  sent  directly  to  the  customer 
it  was  made  for,  in  a  distant  part  of  the  city. 
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Little  Josh,  in  the  meanwhile,  lay  flat  on 
his  face  in  the  sofa-bed,  with  his  nose  near 
a  breathing  crack  which  had  been  provided 
for  him,  and  with  all  his  senses  alert,  waiting 
for  whatever  was  to  happen. 

He  felt  himself  lifted  into  the  wagon. 
Then  the  jolting  of  his  box  revealed  to  him 
that  the  wagon  was  in  motion.  He  knew 
when  it  stopped  for  a  moment  at  the  prison 
gateway  and  then  moved  on  into  the  street. 

The  rapid  jolting  over  the  stony  pavement 
was  a  joy  to  his  soul.  His  hope  now  was  to 
lift  the  seat  of  the  sofa  with  his  back,  let 
himself  out  into  the  wagon-box,  leap  off  be- 
hind, —  unobserved,  if  possible,  —  then  dart 
down  the  nearest  by-street,  and  disappear  in 
an  alley,  where,  to  a  lad  of  his  heels,  the 
chances  of  escape  would  be  good. 

The  prison  uniform  he  wore  was,  as  he 
knew  very  well,  the  one  great  thing  against 
him;  but  he  would  trust  to  some  friendly 
hat  and  overcoat  to  be  picked  up  in  any 
unguarded  entry,  to  cover  that. 

But  just  as  Josh  was  going  to  jump,  —  he 
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had  even  braced  his  back  for  the  effort,  — 
the  wagon  stopped.  He  didn't  think  the 
officers  could  be  upon  him  so  soon,  and  kept 
still.  He  heard  the  driver  call  out :  — 

"Get  in  and  ride.  It's  just  as  cheap  rid- 
ing as  walking;  you've  been  on  your  legs 
all  day." 

Then  he  heard  a  clattering  of  feet  over  the 
wheels  and  into  the  wagon-box,  as  if  several 
men  —  four  or  five,  he  was  sure,  —  were 
getting  in.  The  driver  had,  in  fact,  over- 
taken some  laborers  going  home  from  their 
work,  and  invited  them  to  ride.  As  he  had 
a  companion  with  him  on  the  seat,  the  others 
—  as  Josh  knew  by  the  sound  —  took  their 
places  on  the  sofa-bed.  So  it  happened  that, 
when  he  felt  the  wagon  once  more  in  motion, 
and  made  a  cautious  attempt  to  rise  up  and 
let  himself  out,  he  found  a  quarter  of  a  ton's 
weight  holding  him  down. 

The  team  stopped  at  the  house  of  Mr. 
Luke  Worthington,  a  well-known  citizen; 
and  the  laborers,  to  pay  for  their  ride,  car- 
ried the  sofa  in  at  the  door,  and  up  a  flight 
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of  stairs,  leaving  it  in  a  little  sitting-room, 
to  which  they  were  conducted  by  the  lady 
of  the  house. 

One  of  the  men  remarked,  as  they  set  it 
down,  that  he  would  never  have  thought  a 
piece  of  furniture  like  that  could  be  so 
heavy ;  and  then  was  heard  the  noise  of  feet 
tramping  down  the  stairs. 

Mrs.  Worthington  was  a  pale  woman,  in 
feeble  health;  and  by  the  time  she  had  put 
aside  the  window-curtains  to  let  in  more 
light,  by  which  to  survey  her  new  purchase, 
her  strength  was  exhausted,  and  she  sank 
down  in  a  chair. 

She  liked  the  looks  of  the  sofa-bed,  and 
thought  that  in  a  moment  she  would  go  and 
examine  it  more  closely.  But  while  she  was 
waiting,  a  mysterious  noise,  which  seemed 
to  come  from  it,  startled  her.  Many  women 
would  have  shrieked  and  run;  but  Mrs. 
Worthington,  invalid  as  she  was,  had  suffi- 
cient strength  of  mind  and  self-possession 
to  remain  perfectly  quiet. 

The  rays  of  the  February  twilight  fell  full 
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upon  the  sofa,  which  was  placed  opposite 
the  window ;  but  the  lady  sat  in  the  shadowy 
corner  beyond  the  curtains.  She  drew  these 
softly  over  her,  and  waited  for  developments. 

The  sofa-seat  was  slowly  and  softly  raised, 
and  presently  an  arm  and  a  face  appeared. 
The  face  gave  a  swift  glance  about  the  room ; 
then  out  crept  the  owner,  closing  the  seat 
cautiously  behind  him,  and  got  upon  his 
feet. 

Mrs.  Worthington,  who  had  been  terrified 
by  the  mystery  of  the  first  noise  and  move- 
ment acting  on  her  imagination,  was  relieved 
to  discover  that  they  had  a  human  origin, 
and  still  further  relieved  to  see  that  the 
intruder  who  had  entered  her  house  in  this 
strange  way  was  a  youth,  —  indeed,  a  mere 
lad,  —  who  looked  eager  and  desperate 
enough  just  then,  but  by  no  means  wicked. 

The  sight  of  his  prison  uniform,  and  the 
knowledge  that  much  of  Woods  &  Co.'s 
furniture  was  made  in  the  prison,  had  ex- 
plained the  mystery  to  her  at  once. 
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LITTLE  Josh  glided  to  a  closet,  looking  for 
clothes,  but  found  only  female  attire,  which 
did  not  seem  to  suit  his  purpose.  He  then 
walked  quickly  to  the  door,  hesitated,  and 
finally  turned  back,  as  if  a  new  thought  had 
struck  him. 

"He  will  disguise  himself  as  a  woman!" 
thought  Mrs.  Worthington,  who  by  this  time 
had  all  her  wits  about  her. 

Indeed,  that  was  just  what  little  Josh  pro- 
posed to  do.  He  rapidly  took  down  two  or 
three  dresses,  searching  for  something  plain 
that  would  suit  him,  and  wondering  whether 
it  would  be  possible  to  use  his  limbs  in  such 
entanglements  as  ladies'  skirts,  when  a 
gentle  voice  close  beside  him  said :  — 

"My  young  friend,  what  do  you  want?" 
and,  whirling  quickly  about,  he  saw  in  the 
dim  light  a  figure  standing  before  him,  white 
and  thin  as  a  ghost. 
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Little  Josh  dropped  the  clothing  and  leaped 
out  into  the  room.  He  saw  at  a  glance  that 
he  had  only  a  feeble  woman  to  deal  with. 

"Speak  a  word,  try  to  stop  me,"  he  said, 
in  a  low,  fierce  tone,  "and  you'll  be  sorry 
for  it!" 

"I  don't  know  why  I  should  wish  to  stop 
you,"  she  replied,  calmly,  "for  I  do  not 
think  you  are  a  thief." 

Her  answer  was  kindly ;  and  in  an  instant 
it  occurred  to  Josh  that  from  this  woman  he 
might  get  needed  help. 

"No!"  he  exclaimed.  "You  see  what  I 
am!  A  convict!  Yes!  I  don't  deny  it. 
I  came  out'  of  the  prison  in  that  sofa.  I  am 
getting  away.  Nobody  can  blame  me  for 
that!" 

"My  poor  boy,  nobody  could  blame  you 
for  wishing  to  be  out  of  prison,"  said  Mrs. 
Worthington,  with  real  sympathy. 

"I  was  helping  myself  to  your  dresses, 
that's  a  fact,"  little  Josh  went  on,  with  en- 
gaging frankness.  "Anything  to  get  to  my 
friends  in ;  then  I  shall  be  safe.  But  I  don't 
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understand  this  toggery.  Help  me  a  little, 
and  be  quick,  for  the  officers  may  be  here 
any  moment!" 

"But  —  but,"  repeated  the  lady,  "how 
can  I?  Would  it  be  right?" 

"If  I  was  your  own  son,  would  you  stop 
to  ask  that?  Would  you  have  another 
woman  stop  to  ask  it?"  was  the  young 
convict's  earnest  and  eloquent  appeal.  "Do 
by  me  as  you  would  have  another  do  by 
him!" 

"I  will !"  said  Mrs.  Worthington.  "Only 
promise  to  be  guided  by  me;  to  act  as  if  I 
were  really  your  mother,  with  your  best 
good  at  heart." 

Josh  thought  it  safe  to  make  that  promise, 
which  he  did,  adding  to  himself,  "If  I  see 
she  is  making  game  of  me,  I  can  give  her 
the  slip;  but  I'll  get  all  I  can  out  of  her." 

Both  felt  that  the  time  for  action  was 
short;  and  Mrs.  Worthington,  to  whom 
strength  came  for  the  occasion,  hastily  began 
to  array  the  fugitive  in  a  gown  which  she 
judged  would  fit  him  best,  putting  it  on 
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over  his  prison  clothes,  and  then  throw- 
ing a  heavy  cloak  over  that.  A  hood, 
drawn  well  over  his  face,  completed  the 
disguise. 

"That's  tip-top!"  cried  little  Josh,  find- 
ing himself  arrayed  as  a  respectable  female; 
and  he  hastened  to  practise  a  movement 
with  his  limbs. 

Just  then  the  door-bell  rang  violently. 

"The  officers !"  whispered  Mrs.  Worthing- 
ton.  "And  —  your  shoes!"  for  her  quick 
ear,  as  he  stepped,  had  detected  the  sound 
of  thick,  stiff  soles,  quite  out  of  keeping  with 
his  assumed  character. 

"What  shall  I  do  with  them?"  he  de- 
manded, quickly  kicking  them  off.  "Put 
them  in  there?"  and  he  sprang  to  hide 
them  in  the  sofa-bed. 

"No,  give  them  to  me!"  and  she  thrust 
them  into  a  rag-bag  in  the  closet,  bringing 
out  a  pair  of  slippers  in  their  place. 

Josh,  entangled  in  the  unaccustomed 
skirts,  nearly  fell,  head-over-heels,  while 
getting  the  slippers  on  his  feet.  Meanwhile, 
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a  still  more  violent  ring  at  the  door  sent  its 
sharp  alarm  to  his  heart. 

" Where  shall  I  go?"  he  wildly  inquired. 

"  Nowhere.  Keep  still.  You  are  my  visi- 
tor, and  it  isn't  necessary  for  you  to  do  any- 
thing. Simply  follow  me." 

"I  must  get  out  of  the  house !" 

"No,"  said  Mrs.  Worthington,  "the  at- 
tempt will  only  excite  suspicion.  Do  just 
what  I  tell  you.  Now  follow  me,  and  don't 
speak  a  word!" 

In  the  heart  of  this  pale  and  weak  woman 
was  the  power  of  quick  decision,  which  her 
wit  and  tongue  were  ready  to  execute.  Josh 
followed,  wondering  at  her  prompt  and  ener- 
getic action.  She  was  taking  him  to  another 
room  across  the  entry,  when  the  door  at  the 
foot  of  the  stairs  was  opened  by  a  servant, 
and  three  men  entered. 

They  stopped  only  to  ask  for  the  sofa-bed 
which  had  been  left  at  the  house  half  an  hour 
before ;  then  two  dashed  up  the  stairs,  leav- 
ing the  third  to  keep  guard  below. 

Mrs.  Worthington,  half  across  the  passage, 
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stopped  and  called  out  over  the  baluster, 
"What  is  the  trouble?" 

" Don't  be  alarmed,"  said  one  of  the 
men,  in  a  quick,  low  voice.  "We  want 
to  see  the  sofa-bed  that  has  just  been  left 
here." 

"There  it  is  —  in  that  room." 

The  officers  made  no  reply,  but  actually 
jostled  the  gowned  fugitive  as  they  rushed 
by  in  search  of  him  into  the  front  chamber. 
They  pounced  at  the  sofa-bed,  and  he  could 
hear  them  lift  the  seat  and  feel  around  in  the 
dark  cavity  with  their  hands,  and  mutter 
with  disappointment. 

"Is  this  Mrs.  Worthington ? "  asked  one 
man,  quickly  coming  back  to  her. 

"That  is  my  name." 

"Have  you  seen  a  young  fellow  —  one  of 
our  prisoners  —  go  out  of  your  house  since 
that  sofa  came  in?" 

"No  one  has  gone  out  of  my  house  since 
the  sofa  was  left  here,"  said  Mrs.  Worthing- 
ton, with  some  excitement  of  manner,  quite 
natural  under  the  circumstances.  And  all 
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the  while  Josh,  in  his  female  attire,  listened, 
hardly  daring  to  breathe. 

The  man  explained.  "A  prisoner  went  out 
of  the  State  Prison  in  that  sofa.  He  hasn't 
been  seen  since.  He  must  have  been  brought 
into  your  house." 

"Then  he  must  be  here  now!"  Mrs. 
Worthington  replied.  ' '  Mary, ' '  —  calling 
downstairs  to  the  servant, — "light  the  entry 
lamp  and  bring  another  light.  And  you," 
addressing  the  cloaked  and  hooded  figure 
behind  her,  "step  downstairs  and  wait  in 
the  parlor,  —  no,  you  can  wait  here.  Please 
take  a  seat,  and  don't  mind  this  trouble." 

Following  her  directions,  the  fictitious 
"lady"  sat  down  in  a  chair  in  the  room  where 
the  sofa  was,  and  actually  remained  present 
while  the  officers  were  carrying  on  their 
search. 
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WHEN  the  servant  came  with  the  lamp, 
Mrs.  Worthington  took  it  from  her  hands  and 
sent  her  immediately  downstairs.  She  was 
careful  to  carry  the  lamp  so  that  the  light 
should  not  fall  very  broadly  upon  the  figure 
of  her  visitor,  one  of  whose  slippered  feet 
stuck  out  from  below  the  gown  in  an  alarm- 
ingly suspicious  manner.  Fortunately,  the 
officers  were  too  keenly  intent  on  finding  a 
man  in  the  house  to  think  of  scrutinizing 
closely  any  person  in  female  attire. 

They  reopened  the  sofa  and  peeped  into  it 
again  by  the  light  of  the  lamp,  as  if  thinking 
the  fugitive  must  still  be  there,  hidden  in  some 
nook  or  corner.  Josh  laughed  to  himself. 

"I'm  little,"  he  thought,  "but  not  so  little 
as  that!" 

He  now  saw  the  wisdom  of  not  thrusting 
his  shoes  into  the  sofa,  where,  if  found,  they 
would  have  been  sure  to  confirm  the  suspicion 
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that  the  wearer  must  be  near.  In  the  rag-bag 
they  were  not  discovered.  And  the  officers, 
having  satisfied  themselves  that  little  Josh 
was  not  in  the  sofa,  nor  in  the  closet,  nor 
behind  the  window-curtains,  went  to  search 
other  parts  of  the  house. 

Mrs.  Worthington  guided  them  through 
two  or  three  rooms,  and  held  the  lamp, 
while  they  looked  under  beds  and  behind 
furniture;  then,  pleading  her  ill  health,  left 
them  to  continue  the  search  without  her, 
and  returned  to  sit  with  her  visitor. 

The  officers  were  soon  convinced  that 
little  Josh  had  effected  his  escape  from  the 
sofa-bed  before  it  was  brought  into  the  house ; 
and  it  was  not  long  before  they  took  leave, 
stopping  at  the  open  door  of  the  little  sitting- 
room  on  their  way  out,  to  apologize  to  Mrs. 
Worthington  for  the  trouble  they  had  given 
her. 

As  soon  as  the  front  door  was  heard  to  close 
behind  them,  Josh  leaped  to  his  feet. 

"Sit  still !  Don't  go  yet !"  said  the  lady. 
"You  will  be  watched  for.  This  is  your 
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only  safe  place  at  present."  She  rose  and 
closed  the  door.  "Besides,  I  want  to  talk 
with  you.  Have  you  a  mother?" 

"My  parents  are  both  dead,"  replied  Josh. 

"And  that  is  the  reason  why  you  have 
gone  wrong?" 

"Maybe  it  is, — though  I  don't  know. 
Other  fellows,  with  good  fathers  and  mothers, 
have  gone  as  wrong  as  I  have." 

"How  did  it  happen?  for  I  see  you  must 
have  had  a  good  bringing  up." 

"Yes,  but  I  was  a  spoiled  child.  I  sup- 
pose I  was  indulged  too  much.  Then  I  got 
into  company  with  some  wild  young  chaps. 
My  father  had  died  just  when  I  needed  him 
most.  I  was  about  thirteen.  My  mother 
died  two  years  after,  and  then  I  was  taken 
by  an  older  brother.  He  was  my  legal 
guardian,  and  he  played  the  tyrant  with 
me.  I  couldn't  stand  the  restraint  he  tried 
to  put  upon  me;  it  just  made  me  worse 
than  ever." 

"And  — what  did  you  do?" 

"The  thing  I  was  sent  to  prison  for?  I'd 
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just  as  lief  tell  you.    I  had  got  out  of  money, 
and  money  I  must  have  — " 

"For  what?" 

"To  have  good  times  with;  what  do  any 
young  fellows  want  of  money?  My  brother 
wouldn't  give  it  to  me;  so  two  young  chaps 
who  were  in  the  same  fix  went  with  me  one 
night  to  rob  a  jeweller's  shop.  Two  of  us 
were  caught,  but  I  was  the  only  one  there 
was  any  evidence  against.  I  thought  if  I 
got  into  a  scrape,  my  brother  would  help  me 
out  of  it  somehow;  but  he  didn't.  He  and 
all  my  relations  gave  me  up  then.  I  was 
told  that  if  I  would  turn  against  my  chums, 
and  give  evidence  that  would  convict  them, 
that  would  help  me;  but  I  said  I'd  die  before 
I  would  do  that." 

Mrs.  Worthington  listened  with  deep  in- 
terest to  this  story,  then  said :  — 

"And  now,  if  you  get  away,  what  will  you 
do?" 

"I  don't  know.  I'll  take  my  chances. 
The  world  owes  me  a  living!"  muttered 
Josh. 
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"My  poor  boy,  my  heart  bleeds  for  you !" 
Mrs.  Worthington  exclaimed.  "Will  you 
listen  to  my  advice  ?  There  is  only  one  thing 
that  will  save  you." 

"My  heels?"  laughed  the  reckless  Josh. 

"No,  running  away  will  not  save  you. 
The  course  which  that  will  lead  to,  —  hiding, 
concealment,  crime,  —  will  be  worse  than 
anything,  —  worse  than  death  to  you !  If 
you  were  my  son,  I  would  see  you  die  first ! 
Would  you  grow  up  to  be  a  bad,  desperate 
man,  like  the  old  convicts  there  hi  the 
prison?" 

"It's  too  late  for  me  to  think  of  being 
much  else!" 

"Why  too  late?" 

"Because  a  fellow  who  has  once  been  in 
the  State  Prison  has  no  chance  after 
that.  He  is  a  marked  man.  My  own 
family  have  disowned  me,  and  nobody  will 
ever  give  me  any  trust!"  and  there  was 
a  throe  of  anguish  in  the  boy's  tone  of 
voice. 

"What  is  your  name?"  the  lady  inquired. 
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" Joshua  Merrill;  my  nickname  among  the 
fellows  is  Little  Josh" 

"Joshua,"  then  said  Mrs.  Worthington, 
holding  his  hand,  and  speaking  with  earnest 
sympathy,  "yours  is  certainly  a  hard,  hard 
case,  and  you  cannot  know  how  sincerely  I 
pity  you!  But  I  am  sure  there  is  a  future 
for  you,  if  you  will  only  think  so.  In  your 
serious  moments,  when  you  look  back  upon 
the  good  times  you  speak  of,  don't  you  think 
there  may  be  something  better?" 

"Yes,  I  know  there  is!" 

"The  pleasure  you  had  was  not  real 
happiness,  was  it?" 

"No,  it  was  just  wild  excitement." 

"Happiness  is  something  so  different, — 
something  so  much  purer  and  sweeter!" 
the  lady  went  on,  in  a  tone  of  tenderness  and 
truth,  which  was  fast  melting  the  poor  lad's 
heart.  "You  can  never  get  that  by  running 
away,  or  by  shirking  the  consequences  of 
your  misdeeds.  That  can  only  come  from  a 
true  life.  Settle  the  old  account  with  your 
conscience,  and  begin  new.  Begin  honest, 
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and  keep  honest,  whatever  happens.  There 
will  be  a  satisfaction  in  that,  if  you  gain 
nothing  more;  it  will  be  everything  to  you. 
But  never  fear;  friends  will  come,  and  you 
will  be  trusted  when  you  are  worthy  of  trust. 
You  are  young.  You  can  easily  live  down 
this  trouble,  and  cultivate  a  character  that 
will  command  respect." 

"If  I  could  think  so,  — if  I  knew  of  one 
who  would  be  my  friend!"  said  the  boy, 
now  completely  subdued. 

"I  will  be.  I  and  my  friends  will  stand 
by  you  in  everything,  only  begin  now  and 
do  right." 

"What  shall  I  do?" 

"Will  you  hear  me?"  said  Mrs.  Worthing- 
ton.  "There  is  only  one  thing.  Go  back 
to  the  prison  and  serve  out  your  term." 

"Never!"  and  little  Josh  again  started 
to  his  feet.  "Is  that  what  you  have  kept 
me  in  your  house  for  ?  Why  didn't  you  give 
me  up  at  once?" 

"I  wanted  to  gain  a  little  time,  and  I 
wanted  you  to  go  back  of  your  own  accord. 
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That  will  be  so  much  better  for  you!  Go 
back,  serve  out  your  sentence  patiently  and 
cheerfully,  finish  learning  your  trade,  and 
then  come  out  with  a  good  name;  for  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  coming  out  of  prison,  even, 
with  a  good  name." 

The  tears  were  falling  from  Mrs.  Worth- 
ington's  eyes  as  she  went  on  to  speak  of  a 
near  friend  of  hers  who  had  been  in  that 
very  prison  in  his  youth,  and  who  had  since, 
by  his  upright  conduct,  become  an  esteemed 
and  trusted  citizen  in  a  community  where 
his  whole  history  was  known. 

Josh  was  greatly  shaken,  but  the  thought 
of  going  back  was  dreadful  to  him,  and  he 
asked  a  little  time  to  think.  Mrs.  Worthing- 
ton  then  went  out,  leaving  him  alone  in  the 
dark  room. 

She  consulted  with  her  husband,  who  came 
home  from  his  business  about  that  time,  and 
he  approved  of  all  she  had  done.  They  gave 
Josh  an  hour  to  consider,  and  a  terrible  hour 
it  was.  But  all  his  better  nature  had  been 
stirred  by  this  good  woman's  sympathy  and 
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wise  counsel;  and  when  she  returned  to  the 
room,  bearing  a  light,  she  found  he  had 
thrown  off  his  disguise,  standing  erect  before 
her  in  his  prison  dress,  and  meeting  her  with 
a  calm  and  cheerful  smile. 
"I  will  go  back,"  said  he,  "if  you  say  so." 
"Heaven  bless  you,  my  dear  boy!"  Mrs. 
Worthington  exclaimed.  "You  will  always 
be  glad  that  you  made  this  resolution.  It  has 
saved  you!" 
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MR.  WORTHINGTON,  who  knew  the  warden 
of  the  prison,  hastened  to  pay  him  a  visit  and 
tell  him  all  that  had  occurred  at  his  house. 
You  may  be  sure  that  he  spoke  a  good  word 
for  little  Josh,  and  that  the  warden,  who  was 
a  kind-hearted  man,  was  strongly  moved 
in  the  boy's  favor. 

Josh  had  named  but  one  condition  of  his 
return,  —  that  the  men  suspected  of  aiding 
his  escape  should  receive  free  pardon  for  the 
offence.  This  was  granted ;  and  the  kindest 
officer  in  charge  was  sent  to  conduct  him 
back  to  the  prison. 

When  the  old  convicts,  his  friends  and 
fellow-workmen,  saw  Josh  pass  before  their 
row  of  cells  that  evening  on  his  way  to  his 
own  solitary  quarters,  they  thought  he  had 
been  recaptured.  They  were  not  surprised, 
but  they  were  sorry. 

So  Joshua  Merrill  went  back  and  served 
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out  the  time  of  his  sentence,  and  all  that 
Mrs.  Worthington  had  predicted  for  him 
came  true.  His  interview  with  her  proved 
a  turning-point  in  his  life ;  and  when  he  left 
the  prison,  he  was  prepared  for  a  useful  career. 
The  Worthingtons,  who  had  remained  his 
constant  friends,  visiting  him  often,  furnish- 
ing him  with  books,  and  interesting  others  in 
his  behalf,  received  him  into  their  house, 
and  —  curiously  enough  —  gave  him  that 
same  sofa-bed  to  sleep  on  until  a  good 
boarding-place  and  work  at  his  trade  could 
be  found  for  him  in  a  neighboring  city.  This 
was  years  ago.  He  is  now  a  partner  in 
a  large  manufacturing  business,  known,  I 
doubt  not,  to  some  who  will  read  this  sketch, 
and  who  would  be  surprised  if  I  should  give 
the  real  name  of  the  person  I  have  here 
called  "Little  Josh." 
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Phil  and  His  Friends. 

The  her*  is  the  son  of  a  man  who  from  drink  got  Into  debt,  and,  after  hav- 
ing given  a  paper  to  a  creditor  authorizing  him  to  keep  the  son  as  a  se- 
curity for  his  claim,  ran  away,  leaving  poor  Phil  a  bond  slave.  The  story 
involves  a  great  many  unexpected  incidents,  some  of  which  are  painlul  and 
some  comic.  Phil  manfully  works  for  a  year  cancelling  his  father's  debt, 
and  then  escapes.  The  characters  are  strongly  drawn,  and  the  story  is  ab- 
sorbingly interesting. 

The  Tinkham  Brothers'  Tide-Mill. 

44 '  The  Tinkham  Brothers '  were  the  devoted  sons  of  an  invalid  mother.  The 
(Story  tells  bow  they  purchased  a  tide-mill,  which  afterwards,  by  the  ill-will 
and  obstinacy  of  neighbors,  became  a  source  of  much  trouble  to  them.  It 
tells  also  how,  by  discretion  and  the  exercise  of  a  peaceable  spirit,  they  at 
last  overcame  i~l  dimculties."  —  Christian  Observer,  Louis  v 'die,  Ky, 

The  Satin-wood  Box. 

"  Mr.  Trowbridge  has  always  a  purpose  in  his  writings,  and  this  time  he 
has  undertaken  to  show  how  very  near  an  innocent  boy  can  come  to  the 
guilty  edge  and  yet  be  able  by  fortunate  circumstances  to  rid  himself  of  all 
suspicion  of  evil.  There  is  something  winsome  about  the  hero  ;  but  he  has 
a  singular  way  of  falling  into  bad  luck,  although  the  careful  reader  will 
never  feel  the  least  disposed  to  doubt  his  honesty."  —  Syracuse  Standard. 

The  Little  Master. 

This  is  the  story  of  a  schoolmaster,  his  trials,  disappointments,  and  final 
victory.  It  will  recall  to  many  a  man  nis  experience  in  teaching  pupils,  and 
In  managing  their  opinionated  and  self-willed  parents.  The  story  has  the 
charm  which  is  always  found  in  Mr.  Trowbridge's  works. 

"Many  a  teacher  could  profit  by  reading  of  this  plucky  little  school- 
master."— Journal  of  Education. 

His  One  Fault. 

"  As  for  the  hero  of  this  story '  His  One  Fault '  was  absent-mindedness. 
He  forgot  to  lock  his  uncle's  stable  door,  and  the  horse  was  stolen.  In 
seeking  to  recover  the  stolen  horse,  he  unintentionally  stole  another.  In 
trying  to  restore  the  wrong  horse  to  his  rightful  owner,  he  was  himself  ar- 
rested. After  no  end  of  comic  and  dolorous  adventures,  he  surmounted  all 
bis  misfortunes  by  downright  pluck  and  genuine  good  feeling.  It  is  a  noble 
contribution  to  juvenile  literature." — Woman' »  Journal. 

Peter  Budstone. 

"  Mr.  J.  T.  Trowbridge's '  Peter  Budstone '  Is  another  of  those  altogether 
good  and  wholesome  books  for  boys  of  which  it  is  hardly  possible  to  speak  too 
highly.  This  author  shows  us  convincingly  how  juvenile  reading  may  be 
made  vivacious  and  interesting,  and  yet  teach  sound  and  clean  lessons. 
*Peter  Budstone '  shows  forcibly  the  folly  and  crime  of  '  hazing.'  It  is  the 
story  of  a  noble  young  fellow  whose  reason  is  irreparably  overthrown  by 
the  savage  treatment  lie  received  from  some  of  his  associates  at  college. 
It  is  a  powerful  little  book,  and  we  wish  every  schoolboy  and  college  youtts 
ooold  read  it." — Philadelphia  American. 
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/he  Silver  Medal,  AND  OTHER  STOBIES. 

There  were  some  schoolboys  who  had  turned  housebreakers,  and  among 
their  plunder  was  a  silver  medal  that  had  been  given  to  one  John  Harris 
by  the  Humane  Society  for  rescuing  from  drowning  a  certain  Bei.ton 
Barry.  Now  Benton  Barry  was  one  of  the  wretched  housebreakers.  This  is 
the  summary  of  the  opening  chapter.  The  story  Is  intensely  interesting  in 
its  serious  as  well  as  its  humorous  parts. 

His  Own  Master. 

M  This  is  a  book  after  the  typical  boy's  own  heart.  Its  hero  is  a  plucky 
young  tellow,  who.  seeing  no  chance  for  himself  at  home,  determines  to 
make  his  own  way  in  the  world.  ...  He  sets  out  accordingly,  trudges  to  the 
far  West,  and  finds  the  road  to  fortune  an  unpleasantly  rough  one."— Phil' 
adelphia  Inquirer. 

Bound  in  Honor. 

This  story  is  of  a  lad,  who,  though  not  guilty  of  any  bad  action,  has  been 
an  eye-witness  of  the  conduct  of  his  comrades,  and  felt  "  Bound  in  Honor  " 
not  to  tell. 

"A  capital  book  in  all  respects,  overflowing  with  all  sorts  of  fun  and 
adventure ;  just  the  sort  of  book,  in  short,  that  the  young  folks  will  be 
anxious  to  read  and  re-read  with  as  much  continuous  interest  as  the  most 
favored  of  their  storyoooks,"— Philadelphia  Leader. 

The  Pocket  Rifle. 

"A  boy's  story  which  will  be  read  with  avidity,  as  it  ought  to  be,  it  is  so 
brightly  and  frankly  written,  and  with  such  evident  knowledge  of  the  tem- 
peraments and  habits,  the  friendships  and  enmities  of  schoolboys."  —  New 
Tor*  Mail. 

"  This  is  a  capital  story  for  boys.  It  teaches  honesty,  integrity,  and  friend* 
Ship,  and  how  best  they  can  be  promoted.  It  shows  the  danger  of  hasty 
Judgment  and  circumstantial  evidence ;  that  right-doing  pays,  and  dishoa 
esty  never."—  Chicago  Inter-Ocean. 

The  Jolly  Rover. 

"  This  book  will  help  to  neutralize  the  ill  effects  of  any  poison  which  chil- 
dren may  have  swallowed  In  the  way  of  sham-adventurous  stories  and  wildly 
fictitious  tales.  '  The  Jolly  Rover '  runs  away  from  home,  and  meets  life  as 
it  is,  till  he  is  glad  enough  to  seek  again  his  father's  house.  Mr.  Trowbridge 
has  the  power  of  making  an  instructive  story  absorbing  in  Its  interest,  and 
of  covering  a  moral  so  that  it  is  easy  to  take."— Christian  Intelligencer. 

Young  Joe,  AND  OTHER  BOYS. 

••  Young  Joe,"  who  lived  at  Bass  Cove,  where  he  shot  wild  ducks,  took 
some  to  town  for  sale,  and  attracted  the  attention  of  a  portly  gentleman 
fond  of  shooting.  TL/s  gentleman  went  duck  shooting  with  Joe,  and  their 
adventures  were  more  amusing  to  the  boy  than  to  the  amateur  sportsman. 

There  are  thirteen  other  short  stories  in  the  book  which  will  be  sure  to 
please  the  young  folk*. 

H-i-axtrated  Catalogue  sent  fret  *»  a/ipfltaaltoa. 
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THE    START    IN    LIFE    SERIES 

By  J.  T.  TROWBRIDQB 

Cloth    Illustrated    Price  per  volume,  $1.00 

A  Start  in  Life  :  A  STORY  OF  THH 

GENESEE  COUNTRY. 

In  this  story  the  author  recounts  the  hard- 
ships of  a  young  lad  in  his  first  endeavor  to 
start  out  for  himself.  It  is  a  tale  that  is  full 
of  enthusiasm  and  budding  hopes. 

^SSfJf-'    Biding  His  Time. 

"It  is  full  of  spirit  and  adventure,  and 
presents  a  plucky  hero  who  was  willing  to 
'bide  his  time,'  no  matter  how  great  the 
expectations  that  he  indulged  in  from  his 
uncle's  vast  wealth,  which  he  did  not  in  the 
least  covet."  —  Boston  Home  Journal. 

The  Kelp- Gatherers  *  A  STORY  OF  THE  MAINE  COAST. 

A  bright  and  readable  story,  with  all  the  hints  of  character  and  th« 
vicissitudes  of  human  life,  in  depicting  which  the  author  is  an  acknowl- 
edged master. 

The  ScaAet  Tanager,  AND  OTHER  BIPEDS. 

Every  new  story  which  Mr.  Trowbridge  begins  is  followed  through 
successive  chapters  by  thousands  who  have  read  and  re-read  many  times 
his  preceding  tales.  One  of  his  greatest  charms  is  his  absolute  truthful- 
ness. He  does  not  depict  Itttfe  saints,  or  incorrigible  rascals,  but  just&ytf. 

The  Lottery  Ticket. 

"This  is  one  of  the  many  popular  stories  written  by  this  well-known 
author,  whose  name  on  the  title-page  of  a  book  makes  it  a  welcome  arrival 
to  most  of  the  young  people  who  read.  The  moral  is  always  good,  the 
influence  in  the  right  direction,  and  the  characters  so  portrayed  that  the 
right  is  always  rewarded  and  the  wrong  fails  to  prosper."  —  Dubuque, 
Iowa,  Herald. 

The  Adventures  of  David  Vane  and  David  Crane, 

A  strong,  homely,  humorous  story  of  the  everyday  life  of  America^ 
country-bred  boys,  by  one  who  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  best  living  ston 
teller  in  his  peculiar  vein. 

fff  toll  by  alt  booksellers,  or  tent,  postpaid,  OH  receipt  o/frict,  if 
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THE  TOBY  TRAFFORD  SERIES 


BT 


By  J.  T.  TROWBRIDQB 


Tfvree  Volumes.   .    .     CloOi.    .     .    Illustrated 
Price  per  volume .    $1,25 


The  Fortunes  of  Toby  Trafford. 

"A  new  story  by  J.  T.  Trowbridge,  is,  like  all  Mr.  Trowbridge's  fiction,  the 
good  wine  that  needs  no  bush.  The  plot  is  full  of  interest,  and  is  still  so 
natural  that  it  all  might  happen  in  a  thousand  places.  Its  scenes  and  its 
people  are  everywhere;  only  few  writers  have  Trowbridge's  eyes  to  see 
them.  The  hero  is  not  an  impossibly  good  boy,  but  he  has  manly  instincts ; 
and  he  is  kept  from  follies  and  mistakes  by  the  counsels  of  an  excellent 
mother,  and  of  his  wise  and  noble-hearted  schoolmaster.  Boys  will  follow 
his  career  and  his  good  and  bad  fortune  with  genuine  Interest." — JJotton 
Budget. 

Father  Brlghthopes ;  AN  OLD  CLERGYMAN'S  VACATION. 

"  To  the  many  friends  which  this  book  will  doubtless  gain  it  may  be  well 
to  say  that  Father  Brighthopes  of  the  story  gains  that  cheery  name  by  his 
readiness  to  always  see  the  bright  and  not  the  dark  side  of  any  difficulty, 
great  or  small.  The  few  weeks  which  he  spent  with  his  friends,  the  Roy- 
dons,  wrought  a  change  in  their  daily  life  as  marked  as  it  was  pleasant.  The 
writings  of  Trowbridge  are  too  well  known  to  require  comment,  since  almost 
everyone  is  familiar  with  his  straightforward,  simple  style,  underlying 
which  there  is  not  a  little  humor  as  well  as  pathos." — Chicago  Times. 

Woodie  Thorpe's  Pilgrimage,  AND  OTHER  STORIES. 

"  The  scenes  are  full  of  human  interest  and  lifelikeness,  and  will  please 
many  an  old  reader,  as  well  as  the  younger  folks,  for  whose  delectation  it  is 
intended.  As  in  all  the  books  of  this  author  the  spirit  is  manly,  sincere, 
and  in  the  best  sense  moral.  There  is  no  "  goody  "  talk  and  no  cant,  but 
principles  of  truthfulness,  Integrity,  and  self-reliance  are  quietly  inculcated 
by  example.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  any  boy  will  be  the  better  for  reading 
books  like  this."— St.  Botolph. 


For  tale  by  all  booksellers  or  tent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price 
by  the  publittera.       Our  Illustrated  Catalogue  tent  free. 
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The  Trowbridge  Novels 

By  J.  T.  TROWBRIDGE 

Eight  Volumes.     Cloth.     New  uniform  binding.    Price  $1. 50  each. 


Neighbor  Jackwood.      New  Revised  Edition,  with  Autobio- 
graphical Chapter. 

"  It  sparkles  with  wit,  it  is  liquid  with  humor,  it  has  the  unmistakable 
tou  h  of  nature,  and  it  has  a  procession  of  characters  like  a  novel  ot  Scott ; 
indeed,  in  many  ways  it  recalls  that  great  master." — John  Burroughs. 

Neighbor's  Wives. 

"A  new  edition  of  one  of  the  most  successful  of  this  favorite  author's 
books.  It  will  be  read  with  fresh  interest  by  many  who  have  welcomed  it 
in  earlier  editions,  and  to  those  who  now  give  it  their  first  reading  it  will 
yield  delightful  entertainment,  and  unfoUf  lessons  that  will  live  long  in  tne 
memory." —  Gospel  Banner. 

Coupon  Bonds. 

"  •  Coupon  Bonds '  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  best  stories  ever  published 
tn  this  country.  It  is  a  most  happy  and  felicitous  stroke.  It  is  brim- 
ful  of  the  very  best  quality  of  humor,  — the  humor  that  grows  naturally 
out  of  the  character  and  the  situation,  and  it  moves  along  briskly,  without 
any  urging  or  pushing  by  the  author.  It  is  fall  of  incident,  full  of  charac- 
ter, full  of  novel  and  ludicrous  surprises  and  situations."  —  Scnbner't 
Monthly. 

C'udjo's  Cave. 

"  This  is  one  of  Mr.  Trowbridge's  best  stories.  His  readers  are  accus- 
tomed to  plenty  of  lively  incidents  and  exciting  adventures,  and  in  this 
volume  the  supply  is  surely  abundant.  The  story  opens  with  the  struggle 
of  a  Quaker  schoolmaster  in  Tennessee  previous  to  the  opening  of  the  late 
war,  and  the  exciting  scenes  attendant  upon  the  opening  of  the  great 
struggle  between  the  North  and  South  are  portrayed  in  a  graphic  manner 
•  Cudjo's  Cave '  is  a  book  to  make  a  favorable  impression."  —  Capital. 

Three  Scouts. 

This  story  is  a  companion  to  "  Cudjo's  Cave  "  and  "  The  Drummer  Boy," 
in  being  a  narrative  of  stormy  events  in  the  Civil  War,  when  the  army  of 
the  Cumberland,  under  Rosecrans,  and  the  Confederate  forces,  under 
Bragg,  were  battling  with  each  other  in  1862.  Yet  it  is  complete  in  itself  as 
a  story. 

The  Drummer  Boy.    Illustrated. 

The  author  of  this  book  is  so  famous  as  a  story.wrlter  that  another  ex- 
cellent one  is  only  what  all  his  readers  expect.  It  is  a  story  of  the  late  war, 
and  of  a  boy  who  went  into  the  army  as  a  drummer,  and  who,  from  the  good 
instructions  of  a  fond  and  noble  mother,  sought  to  impart  to  his  rude  and 
reckless  companions  some  of  the  good  of  his  own  character. 

Farnell's  Folly. 

All  the  sterling  qualities  which  have  placed  Mr.  Trowbrldge  among 
the  foremost  of  American  novelists  are  to  De  found  in  this  new  romance. 
It  is  not  a  short  story  or  series  of  sketches  that  may  be  "  devoured  "  in  an 
hour,  but,  as  the  number  of  its  pages  testify,  a  full-blooded  romance,  alive 
with  incident,  and  overflowing  with  interest. 

Martin  Merrlvale:    His  X  MARK. 

This  story  of  New  England  life  abounds  in  passages  of  rare  humor  and 
pathos.  Not  even  in  "  Coupon  Bonds  "  nor  in  "  Neighbor  Jackwood  "  baa 
Trowbr'dge  created  characters  better  fitted  to  give  him  enduring  fame. 
N(  one  can  read  the  story  without  seeing  that  the  author  has  put  his  whole 
soul  in  it. 

For  sale  by  all  booksellers,  or  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  qf  price. 
Our  Complete  Catalogue  sent. free. 
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PHILLIPS    EXETBR    SERIES 

By  A.   T.   DUDLEY 

Cloth,   I2mo    Illustrated  by  Charles  Copeland    Price  per  volume,  $  1 .25 

FOLLOWING  THE    BALL 

HERE  is  an  up-to-date   story  presenting  American  boarding-school 
life  and  modern  athletics.     Football  is  an  important  feature,  but  it 
is  a  story  of  character  formation  in  which  athletics  play  an  important  part. 

"  Mingled  with  the  story  of  football  is  another  and  higher  endeavor,  giving  the 
book  the  best  of  moral  tone." — Chicago  Record-Herald, 

MAKING  THE  NINE 

THE  life  presented  is  that  of  a  real  school,  interesting,  diversified, 
and  full  of  striking  incidents.    The  athletics  are  technically  correct, 
while  the  characters  are  true  and  consistent  types  of  American  boyhood 
and  youth. 

"The  story  is  healthful,  for,  while  it  exalts  athletics,  it  does  not  overlook  the 
fact  that  studious  habits  and  noble  character  are  imperative  needs  for  those  who 
would  win  success  in  life." — Herald  and  Presbyter,  Cincinnati, 

IN  THE  LINE 

f"T~*ELLS  how  a  stalwart  young  student  won  his  position  as  guard,  and 
J_     made  equally  marked  progress  in  the  formation  of  character. 

"  The  book  gives  boys  an  interesting  story,  much  football  information,  and  many 
lessons  in  true  manliness." —  Watchman,  Boston. 

WITH  MASK  AND  MITT 

WHILE  appealing  to  the  natural  normal  tastes  of  boys  for  fun  and 
interest  in  the  baseball,  the  book,  without  preaching,  lays   em- 
phasis on  the  building  up  of  character. 


"No  normal  boy  who  is  interested  in  our  great 
national  game  can  fail  to  find  interest  and  profit,  too, 
in  this  lively  boarding-school  story." 

— Interior,  Chicago, 

THE  GREAT  YEAR 

^  I  ^HREE  manly   comrades,    captains  respect- 
JL    ively  of  the  baseball,  football,  and  track 
teams,  help  each  other  to  achieve  a  "great  year" 
of  triple  victory  over  their  traditional  rival. 

"  It  is  a  fine,  inspiring  story  for  manly  boys." — N,  Y, 
Christian  Advocate. 


THE 

,GREAT 
YEAR 


For  sale  by  all  booksellers  or  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price 
by  the  Publishers, 
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Our  Own  Land  Series 

By  EVERETT   T.    TOMLINSON 

illustrated     Cloth,  12  mo     $1.50  each 


FOUR  BOYS  IN  THE  YELLOWSTONE 

How  They  Went  and  What  They  Did 

U""OUR  boy  friends  who  chance  to  represent 
respectively  the  northern,  southern,  eas- 
tern, and  western  sections  of  our  country,  join 
in  a  trip  up  the  Great  Lakes  to  Duluth,  where 
they  take  a  private  car  furnished  by  the  father 
of  one  of  them  and  go  on  to  the  world-famous 
Yellowstone  Park,  in  which  they  have  an 
abundance  of  adventure  and  enjoyment.  The 
book  opens  an  entirely  new  field  in  juvenile 
literature  and  will  be  welcomed  accordingly 
The  spirited  illustrations  by  Mr.  Edwards  are 
worthy  of  special  mention. 

•' The  book  has  a  decided  value  in  awakening  in  young  Americans  an  interest 
in  tome  of  the  marvels  of  their  own  land." —  The  Interior,  Chicago, 

FOUR  BOYS  IN  THE  LAND  OF  COTTON 

Where  They  Went,  What  They  Saw,  and  What  They  Did 


FOUR  BOYS  INTHE 
YELLOWSTONE 
I 


"THE  four  boys  spend  their  next  long  vaca- 
tion in  a  southern  tour,  which  begins  in 
Virginia,  thence  to  the  Mississippi  river,  and 
on  through  Arkansas  to  Indian  Territory. 
They  come  to  appreciate  their  own  country  by 
seeing  it,  and  learn  history  by  visiting  historic 
places.  Above  all,  they  have  a  good  time, 
and  so  will  every  one  who  reads  this  book. 

"The  next  best  thing  to  visiting  these  places 
yourself  is  to  hear  about  them  from  Mr.  Tomlin. 
son."  —  Providence  News. 


FOUR  BOYS  INTHE 
[AND  OF  COTTON 


r* 

E.T.  TOMUNSON 


Par  tale  by  all  booksellers  or  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of 
price  by  the  publisher* 
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BOOKS   BY  EVERETT  T.  TOMLINSON. 


THE  WAR  OF   1812  SERIES 

Six  volumes    Cloth    Illustrated  by  A.  R 
Shute     Price  per  volume  reduced  to  $1.25 

No  American  writer  for  boys  has  ever  occupied 
a  higher  position  than  Dr.  Tomlinson,  and  the 
"War  of  1812  Series"  covers  a  field  attempted 
by  no  other  juvenile  literature  in  a  manner  that 
has  secured  continued  popularity. 

The  Search  for  Andrew  Field 
The  Boy  Soldiers  of  1812 
The  Boy  Officers  of  1812 
Tecumseh's  Young  Braver 
Guarding  the  Border 
The  Boys  with  Old  Hickory 


ST.  LAWRENCE  SERIES 

CRUISING    IN  THE  ST.   LAWRENCE 

Being  the  third  volume  of  the  "St.  Lawrence  Series"     Cloth 

Illustrated    Price  $1.50 

Our  old  friends,  "Bob,"  "Ben,"  "Jock,"  and  "Bert,"  having  completed 
cheir  sophomore  year  at  college,  plan  to  spend  the  summer  vacation  cruising 
on  the  noble  St.  Laurence.  Here  they  not  only  visit  places  of  historic  inter- 
est, but  also  the  Indian  tribes  encamped  on  the  banks  of  the  rive/*  and  learn 
from  them  their  customs,  habits,  and  quaint  legends. 

PREVIOUS   VOLUMES 

CAMPING  ON  THE  ST.   LAWRENCE 

Or,  On  the  Trail  of  the  Early  Discoverer* 

Cloth    Illustrated    $1.50 

IHE  HOUSE-BOAT  ON  THE  ST.  LAWRENCE 

Or,  Following  Frontenoc 
Cloth    Illustrated    $1.50 

BY  TUB  SAME  AUTHOR 

STORIES  OF  THE  AMERICAN   REVOLUTIOi\ 

First  and  Second  Series    Cloth    Illustrated    li.ooeach 
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